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CHAPTER I 

FBOM THE FIEST APPEABANCE OE THE MAHEATTAS IN 
GOOZBRAT TO THE CAPTURE OP AHMEDABAD ^ 

Early m the eighteenth century, Khundee Row Dh&baree,^ 
the Sen§.piitee of the Mahratta empire, began to pour his preda- 
tory horse into Goozerat, and exact tribute from that province 
At first he hung about the neighbourhood of the city of Shah 
Ahmed , but afterwards, retiring for a time therefrom, he 

1 The information contamed m this, and the next following chapter 
IS almost entirely taken from Grant Dufi’s History of ihe Mahrattas, and 
Torhes’s Onmtd Memoirs [James Chmningham Grant Dnfi, 1789-1868, 
came to India m 1806, and was posted to the 1st Bombay Native Infantry 
He became Assistant to Moimtatiiart Elphinstone, British Resident at 
Poona, and was present at the battle of !l^rkee,l817, and the operations 
resulting m the overthrow of the last Peshwa He was then made 
Resident at Batata, where he had unique opportunities to collect matter 
for his great work the History of the MahraUas, which he published m 
1826 It was reprmted m 1863, 1873, 1878, 1912, and 1921 James Porbea, 
author of the OmiM Mmofirs^ was bom m 1749, and went to Bombay 
as a ‘writer ’ m the service of the Company m 1706 In 1776 he oooom 
pomed the Bntish mission sent to support Ragoba m Gujarat, serving 
in the capacity of Pnvate Secretary to Colonel Keating In 1780 he 
became Collector of Dabhoi, and two years later, when the town was 
ceded to the Harathas (as described in the quotations from his Onenstd 
Memoirs m chapter u of the present work, he returned to Inland 

He was travelling on the Continent at the tune of the rupture of the 
treaty of Amiens and was detained m Prance till 1804. ^ daughter 
Ihza, who mamed a member of the Montalemhert family, had a son, 
the famous Charles de Montalemhert, the Cathohc historian (b 1810) 
The OnenM Memoirs appeared m 4 volumes, 1813-16, and Porbea 
died at Aix La-OhapeUe in 1819 ] 

* [The founder of the family was Ye^patil Babhade, Mukaddam of 
Talegaon near Poona He was a Maratha by caste, and was tutor 
to Somhhaji and Rajaram, the sons of ^ivajl Hjs son, Khanderao, 
fought against the MoghaJs for Rajaium and was made Sen&pati, or 
oommander-in chief) by Balaji Vi^ansWih, the first Peshwa.] 

B 2 
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effected a more permanent establislimcni in the strong country 
about Nandode and Rajpeepla, fiom whence he commanded 
the prmcipal routes for traffic between Goozerat and the 
Dekkan At the battle of Baiapoor/ fought m a n 1730, the 
troops of Dhab4ree distinguished themselves by their biavery, 
and on that field a chieftain first obtamed renown, whose 
name was destined to exercise no unimportant influence on the 
affairs of Goozerat Dtoajee Guilcow&i ® was now appointed 
to command imder the Senaputee, and was ennobled by the 
title of Shumsher Buhfi-dur 

Both Khundee Row and his newly-appointed lieutenant died 
soon after they had attained this success Trimbuk Row 
DhAb&ree was then honouied with the dress of Senaputee, m 
succession to his father, and Peelajee, the son of Junkojee 
Guikowar, obtamed the command which had been held by his 
uncle, D&m&jee A few years afterwaids, Ooddjee Pow^i, 
another active partisan leader, brought his Mahratta horse into 
Goozerat and Malwa, plundering the former province as far as 
Loonaw&r4, and laying the foundations, in the latter, of a 
power imitatmg the name and possessing the royal seat of the 
dynasty of Bhoj ® Shooj^t Khan was at this time appointed 
the deputy, m Goozerat, of Sur Boolund Klian, the imperial 
viceroy, and he was opposed by Htoed IGi&n, on the part of 
his nephew, Niztoi-ool-Moolk, who had lately been deposed 
from the government of the province ^ Htoed lOian, by a 

1 [The correct date is 1720 The Nizam ul Mulk had proclaimed 
himself independent and had defeated an army sent against him by 
the Sayyids, who at that tune (1713-20) were the ‘ kmg makers ’ at 
Delhi At Balapur in Berar the Impenal Amy under Alam Ah Khan 
was again cut up, with the loss of its leader ‘ On this occasion the 
Mahrattaa hehav^ as faithful aumlianes, and fought with bravery, 
they lost no person of note except Shunkrajee Mulhar, who was mortally 
wounded, and made pnsoner * Grant Duff, History of the MakrattaSf 
ed 1921, 1 , 349, and of p 353 ] 

• [The Gaakwar family came ongmally from the village of Dhavdi 
near Poona, m the Khed district Accordmg to one old story the first 
Gaakwar was the Senapati’s jttsild, or confidential messenger, Marathi 
HOsild hemg a ooimiption of Ar, Pars jMis, ‘ a spy* ] 

B [See Grant Duff, op cit , i, 359 ] 

* [In 1722 Jumlat ul Mulk, Nizam ul Mulk, was appointed Slst Viceroy 
of Grgarat He made his uncle Hamid Deputy Viceroy, and 
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pioinibe of ‘ the choitih,^ succeeded m piocurmg the assistance of 
the Mahratta leader, Kuntajee Kuddum Bhanday,^ and these 
two officers, joining their forces, attacked, defeated, and slew 
Shoojat Kh^, within a few miles of the capital of Gk)ozeiat 
When this event occuned, Roostum Ulee, the bi other of 
Shoojat IGian, held the office of mihtaiy governox of Surat, and 
had just gamed advantages over Peelajee Guikowai, in the 
neighboiirhood of theft; city 

Hearmg of his brothel’s defeat and death, Roostum Ulee 
made a truce with his Mahratta opponent, and invited him to 
join in an attack upon Hamed Khan The wily Mahratta 
accepted his overtures, though already engaged by the emis- 
saries of his adveisary, and accompamed him towards Ahmed- 
abad until he could ascertam precisely which side it would be 
most advantageous for him to join The confederates crossed 
the Myhee at Fuzilpoor, and advanced to Aras Hamed Khan 
here attacked them, but was driven back by the fire of Roos- 
tum Ulee’s artillery By this time, however, Peeldjee Guiko- 
war had chosen his side , he therefore recommended Roostum 
Ulee to charge the fugitives, leavmg the gims to his care The 
gallant Mohummedan had no soonei followed this fatal advice 
than Ills guns were overturned, and his troops attacked m the 
rear by his treacherous ally Roostum Ulee defended himself 
for some time with bravery, but Ins i educed nimibcrs showed 
lum the impossibility of escape, and dreading the ignominious 

Mumiu Khan Govemoi of Suiat Becoming disgusted with Ins treat 
meat at Court, he retired to the Bekhan and declared himself mde 
jiendent, whereupon the Emperor Muhammad Shah made Sarbuland 
Khan Viceroy with Shujaat iQian as Beputy Viceioy War then broke 
out between the rival factions, as Hamid I^5n refused to be deposed ] 

^ [Kantaji Kadam Bande, on officei of Ra-ja ^^ahu, had been sent to 
Malwa and enteied Gujarat by the north east , he ravaged the oomitiy 
round Bohad, and in 1723 levied the first rcgvlai Maratha tribute on 
that district CJiauth was one of the three great grants wrung from the 
Imperial Court by Balaji Viivanath, the Peshwa, m 1719 They were 
the Ghmili, or one fourth of the revenues of the Bekhan , 8(vrde^rhukh, 
or one tenth oyer and above the Ghauth , and Svarajya, or autonomy, 
in the distnots held by Sivaji at his death. The Marathas pretended 
that they were also given the Ghauth of Gujarat and Malwa at the 
same tune, but this assertion is unconfirmed See Grant Bufi, op cit , 
X, 337-9 ] 
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treatment to which he knew he should be exposed as a prisoner, 
he stabbed himself to the heart 

Peel^jee’s treachery was rewarded by an equal share of the 
chouth with Kunt^jee , and both, in conjunction, proceeded to 
levy their assignments , but the division of the money led 
to perpetual disputes For some tune these differences only 
produced heavier impositions on the towns and villages When, 
however, the Mahratta leaders approached Cambay, and began, 
as usual, to burn the suburbs foi the purpose of intimida- 
tion, the mhabitants, awaie of their dissensions, and affecting 
to consider Kuntajee the superioi, sent a messenger to Pcelajee 
hmtmg this circumstance, and offermg him a sum of money to 
retue Peelajee, exasperated by the insult, conlined the mes- 
senger , Kuntajee insisted on his being released, and both flew 
to arms to assert their prerogative After a severe conflict, 
withm sight of the walls, PeeUjee was discomfited, and letircd 
to Matur, near Kaira The contiibiiiion fiom Cambay was 
levied by the victor The sum of five thousand lupees having 
been demanded from the English factory, the agents pleaded 
exemption, m consequence of i>iivilege of trade from the ‘ Shao 
Raja,’ but at this ‘ the armed villains,’ as Mi Innes, the 
chief of the factory, in bitterness of heart, teims them, ‘ only 
‘ laughed ’ ^ 

H4med Ifli^n, foreseemg the desertion of one or other of his 
alhes, made them sign an agreement, by which the chouth, 
east of the Myhee, was assigned to Peel&jee, and that to the 
west, to Kunt&jee The Mahrattas still preserved then original 
custom of retirmg to quarters during the ramy season, and 
soon after the battle at Cambay, Peelajee retned to Songurh, 
near Surat, and Kimt&jee to a district which he held m 
Candeish 

Sur Boolund Kh^tn, an excellent and popular officer, who 
had been unjustly removed from Cabul, was at this season of 
difficulty courted by the empeior, and earnestly sohcited to 
repair to his government m Goozerat, for the purjiose of sup- 
pressmg the formidable insurrection of BAmed Khfi-n A large 
army was soon assembled mider his command, and he pro^- 
ceeded on his route to Ahmedabad in A. d 1Y25 Pffimed 
' [Greaxt Puff, op oit , i, 3G4*] 




THE SHAHEE BAGH 
From the Terrace of a Mosque 
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KMn, despairing of being joined by the Mahrattas, left Ahmed- 
abad defended by a weak garrison, and retired before the 
advanced division of the army of Sur Boolund The Mahrattas 
had, howevei, crossed the Myhee, and as they jomed him at 
Mahmoodabad, he retraced his steps to the capital A party in 
the city, favorable to the new governor, having overpowered 
his garrison, and foiced them out, Hamed encamped at 
the Sh&hee Bagh on the same day that the advanced guard of 
Sur Boolimd Kh&n arrived at Ud^ej The rebel leader 
obtamed a victory over this force, which had been pushed too 
far m advance, but his advantage was dearly purchased, and 
the Mahrattas could not be brought to risk another battle 
Homed Khto became, therefore, a mere plimderer like them- 
selves, and though military officers were appomted to the 
command of each district, and arrangements made with more 
than ordmary vigour by the new governor, Kuntajee and 
Peelajee contmued to plunder durmg the remamder of the 
season, until at the approach of the rams they took their aimual 
flight ‘ A deceitful calm,’ says the historian of Muhm&shtra, 
‘ succeeded , — ^the fall of the ram brought back the cheermg 
‘ green , and the beautiful provmce of Goozerat, which, for 
‘ hundreds of miles, may vie with the finest parks of the nobles 
‘ of England, was clothed, m aU its natural beauties, by rapid 
‘ verdure and luxuriant vegetation Tranquilhty seemed to 
‘ reign, where, a short tune before, nothmg was to be seen but 
‘ perpetual skirmishing , murder and robbery in open day , 
‘ caravans pillaged even when strongly escorted, and villages 
‘ burnmg or deserted ’ ^ 

Sur Boolund Efli&n exeited himself to check the incursions 
of the Mahrattas, and he repeatedly apphed to Court for a 
supply of money, the exhausted state of the country under his 
care rendermg it impossible to raise at first any revenue of 
consequence His demands, however, bemg entirely neglected, 
he next endeavoured to concihate Peelajee and Kunt&jee by 
grants of dhouth, but this attempt also failed, the Mahratta 
leaders coUectmg all the revenue, hut affording no protection 
to the country At length Chimnajee App^, the brother of the 


^ [Grant BufE, op cit , i, 366 ] 
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Peshwah Bajee Row,^ arriving with a large aiiny, plundered 
Dholka, and exacted a heavy contribution fiom Pitl&d He 
promised, however, on the part of his brothei, that if conces- 
sions were made to him, the country should be effectually 
secured fro m the depredations of all other Irccbooters Sui 
Boolund Khan at length agreed to the Peshwah’s proposals, 
aftei stipulating that two thousand five hundred Mahiatta 
horse should constantly be kept up, and that every assistajicc 
should be afforded in mamtaimng the impel lal authoiity 
Bajee Row further agreed on the part of Raja S^hoo, to prevent 
Mahratta subjects from taking part with or in any way sup- 
portmg disaffected zumeend&rs and other disturbers of the 
public peace, a clause apparently particularly aimed at Peelajec 
Guikowdr, who had leagued lumself with the Bheels and Koo- 
lees of the country, and was on that account considered particu- 
larly formidable by the Mohummedans 

No sooner had the Peshwah obtained these terms from Sur 
Boolund Khan than Trimbuk Row Dhabaree connnenced to 
negotiate with the other Mahratta leaders, and to assemble 
troops m Goozeiat At length, finding himself at the head of 
thirty-five thousand men, and havmg secured the support ot 
NiztoL-ool-Moolk, he arranged his plans for an invasion ot the 

1 [The term Pcsliwa, or Pnme Mmistei, is Peraiaai, and was intioduced 
into the Bekhan by the Bahman! kings Burhan IChan Nizam Shah 
of Ahmadnagar conferred it on a Brahman named Kavarsmgh m 1529 
(Grant Buff, c%t , i, 61 ) Under &va]i, the office was revived m 1666, 
^amra] Pant becoming the Peshwa, or head of the Aahki Fradlmi 
(Council of Eight) ^vaji, m order to encourage the national spirit, 
changed the Persian titles of his officials for Maiathi ones after his 
coronation m 1676, and the Peshwa was known for a time as the Mukliya 
Piadhan In 1714 Raja ^ahu made Balaji Vi4vanath Peshwa, and this 
great mmister, about four years later, Avrung from the Imperial Court 
the epoch malang grant which locogmzed the independence of the 
Morathas In 1720 BalajI was succeeded m his office by his son Bajirao I, 
who in 1740 was m his turn succeeded by Balaji Bajirao On the death 
of Raja Sohu m 1749, Balaji Bajirao brought off his famous ccwp 
which reduced the House of &vaji to the position of mere lotefainiants, 
state prisoners at Satara, while the Peshwas ruled in their name at 
Poona The Peshwas were Chitpavan Brahmans by caste, and tlioir 
domination was bitterly resented by the great Maratha fainihes, the 
Gaikwars, Babhades, and others, as well an by Tarabai, Raj arum’s 
widow ] 
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Dekkan He was supported by Peelajee Gmkowar, by Kuu- 
tdjee and Rughoojee Kuddum Bhanday, by Oodajee and 
Anund Row Powar, and by many other officers, and he pro- 
claimed that he was proceedmg to the Dekkan, to protect from 
the Peshwah’s ambition the authority of S^oo Raja Bdjee 
Row deteimmed to anticipate his opponents His army was fai 
mferioi in numeiical strength, but was composed of the old 
Pagah ^ horse, and of some of the best of the famed Mahratta 
Mankuiees He advanced therefore lapidly towards Goozeiat, 
and had soon crossed the Nerbudda Here his vanguard came 
into collision with a party of the enemy under the command of 
Dtoiajee, the son of Peelajee Gmkowar, and was completely 
defeated This check, however, did not discourage B4jee Row 
He contmued his advance, and at last met his enemy at a place 
between the cities of Dubhoee and Baroda, both then held 
by Peelajee Gmkowar, where he gamed the decisive victory 
whicli gave him all but noirunal control of the Mahratta 
sovereignty ^ 

Tins important battle was fought upon the first of April, 
A D 1781 Bajee Row, when about to engage his coimtrymen, 
deternmied, contrary to his usual plan, to close with them 
immediately The new levies of the Senaputee did not await 
the shock, but fled at the fiist charge Eimtajee Kuddum 
Bhanday jomed them in their flight, and soon the veterans of 
Klumdee Row Dhabaree were alone left to protect his son 
Bajee Row fought on horseback, and exerted himself with all 
the energy so great an occasion reqmred His opponent was 
mounted on an elephant, and, beholdmg the flight of his troops, 
commanded the ammaPs legs to be chamed The field was 
disputed with obstinacy, and the issue was still doubtful, when 

1 [The Maratha horse, so celehiated in histoiy, may be divided into 
three classes 

1 Blhasi Paga, or Household Cavalry, mounted on horses provided 
by the State , a very fine body of hght horse, which took a leading part 
m the Maratha wars 

2 Siliadar Cavalry, providing their own eq[mpment and chargers 

3 The Pindans and other irregulars, who haunted the Maratha camps 
and spread like a cloud round their armies on the march, plundermg 
far and wide ] 

* [SeeGrantDuff, 1 , 376 ff] 
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Trimbuk Row, as he dxew his bow-string to his ear, was slam 
by a random matchlock ball 

The victory gamed, B^jee Row, at the suggestion of Sur 
Boolund Khim, prepared to reduce Baroda, — ^the possessor of 
which, Peel&jee Gmkow&r, had escaped wounded from the 
field An accommodation was, however, come to m the month 
of August, and the Peshwah, at the close of the rainy season, 
returned to Satara 

The victory over Dhabiree, like the issue of every civil war, 
left impressions on the mmds of many, which weie not easily 
effaced The Peshwah, however, adopted every means of 
concihation in lus power Among other measures, Yeshwunt 
Row, the young son of the deceased, was raised to the rank of 
Sendputee, under the guaidianship of his mother , and Peelajee 
Guikow&r, their foimer lieutenant, was confirmed m that situa- 
tion, assuming the title of Sena-Klias-Kheyl, in addition to 
his hereditary one of Shumsher Buliadur In order to prevent 
disputes, an agreement was drawn up under the authority of 
Sahoo Raja, and subscribed by the Peshwah and the Sen^putee, 
which stipulated that neither party should enter the possessions 
of the other m Goozerat and Malwa Withm the limits of the 
former piovmce, the Sen^iiutee was to have the entire manage- 
ment , but he bound himself to pay one-half of the revenue 
to the Satara government, thiough the Peshwah 

Although no attempt had been made to assist Sur Boolund 
KhUn, or to avert the calamity and disgrace which that officer 
foretold must be the consequence of neglecting his apphcations 
for assistance, the concessions made in Goozerat were higlily 
disapproved of by the imperial Court, and the Khto was super- 
seded by XJbhye Smgh BAthor, Raja of Marwar, who proceeded 
with an army to take possession of his new govenrment Sur 
Boolund Kh4n opposed him for some time, but at last retired 
to Delhi, where he was extremely ill-used, and unworthily 
disgraced 

The district of Broach was at this time held by an officer 
named Abdoolah Beg, as military governor under Sur Booland 
KMn It had been formerly assigned to Niz4m-ool-Moolk, as 
one of the distncts of his personal estate, and Abdoolah Beg 
now placed himself under the authority of the Niz&m, from 
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whom he received the title of Nek Alum IChan, and h^fther 
acknowledged Ubhye Smgh nor admitted the pretensions" of 
the Mahrattas 

In A B 1782, Ubhye Smgh’s officer recovered the fort of 
Baioda The cause ot Peel4jee Giukowar was, however, 
popular He took the field, gamed several victories, and occu- 
pied many of the prmcipal fortified places The R&thor chief 
at last determined upon despatching him, and, on pretence of 
arrangmg a final agieement, sent emissaries to him with that 
intention These persons met PeeMjee at Dakor, a village m 
the district of T4sr§,, celebrated for its shrine of Shree Runchoi 
They had frequent mterviews with him, to disarm suspicion 
At length having sat one evening until dusk, they took leave, 
and quitted the Guikow&r’s tent One of the number, on 
pretence of having omitted some communication of importance, 
returned, and, affecting to whisper in Peelajee’s ear, stabbed 
him to the heart with a dagger 

The assassination of Peel&jee Gmkowar failed, however, to 
secure the advantages expected by Ubhye Smgh The Koolees 
and Bheels instigated by the Desdee of P^diird, near Baroda, 
who had lived in friendship with Peelajee, rose all over the 
country , Mah^dajee Gmkowar, the brother of Peel&jee, 
advanced fiom Jumbooseer, and re-took Baroda, which has 
ever smce remamed m the hands of the Guikow4r family , and 
D&mfijee, the eldest son of the murdered chief, advanced with 
a large force from Songurh,^ occupied many of the principal 
districts m the east of Goozerat, and pushmg his incursions as 
far as Jodlipoor, compelled Ubhye Smgh to resign Ahmedabad 
to a deputy that he might return homewards for the protection 
of Ins hereditary domimons 

D&m&jee Guikow&r now established himself in Goozerat, and, 
two years afterwards, compelled his father’s rival, Kunt&jee 
Kuddum Bhanday, to quit the provmce Kuntajee, however, 
the next year, a d 1735, persuaded Holkar to jom him m an 

^ [Songajh was an old Bhil stronghold, on the western skirts of the 
Bang iorefat, 21° 10 N , 73° 36' E , and between forty and fifty miles 
from Surat It was seized by Pilaji m 1719, and became the head 
quarters of his moraudmg forces until Bamaji moved to Pattan m 1766 
It has been well called the oradle of the Guikwar family m Gujarat J 
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inroad upon GoozeiaL 5 they appealed unexpectedly, plundered 
beveral towns to the north of Ahmedabad, levied contributions 
at Eedur and Pdhlunpoor, and as far as the Bunas , and de- 
parted as suddenly as they had come Ubhye Singh was shortly 
afterwards formally lemoved from the government of Goozciat, 
but his deputy, Bhundaree Rutiui-shee, refused to evacuate 
the city of Alimedabad, and Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah Moinin 
lihan, the newly appointed govcmoi, was compelled to solicit 
the aid of Damajee Giukow&i in ordei to expel him The 
Guikowar and Momm Klian exchanged turbans,^ and the 
Mahiatta chief sent a foice under an agent, named Rungajee, 
with his new ally to expel Rutun-shee , the confederates were 
repulsed, m an assault upon the city, but Rutun-shee at last 
surrendered Rxmgajee and Momin Khan obtained possession 
of Ahmedabad, about the 20th of May, 1737, and an equal share 
of authority and revenue was assigned to the Moguls and Mali- 
rattas, an arrangement winch, as might have been expected, 
occasioned constant disputes In the same year, the emperor 
having at last prevailed on Nizam ool-Moolkto repair to court, 
the govenunents of Malwa and Goozerat were once more 
restored to that chief tarn in the name of his eldest son, Ghazec- 
ood-deen, — ^the conditions being that he should drive the Mah- 
rattas from those provinces These conditions, however, he was 
unable to fulfil, and after a contest with his able opponent the 
Peslrwah B§,jee Row, Nizdm-ool-moolk was compelled to sign 
a convention by which he promised to procure the emperor’s 
confirmation to the grant to Bajee Row of the whole province 
of Malwa, and the complete sovereignty of the territory between 
the Chumbui and the Nerbudda 

Damdjee Guikowar henceforth possessed very considerable 
resources He wielded, as agent of the widow of Trimbuk Row, 
the whole power of the party of Dhabarce, for Yeshwunt Row, 
even when his age entitled him to claim that position, was alto- 
gether incompetent to act as its leader DamUjee contmued to 
levy all the usual Mahratta dues in Goozerat, and an annual 
tribute from K!&teewar, until the death of Momm lQi4n m 
February, 1743 Ubdool Uzeez Khfin, the new governor, 

^ [Exchange of turbans means adaption as a brother (Tod, AtvtiaU of 
UfjQasihaih ed 1920, i 432) ] 
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appointed by an imperial edict, was then at Aiirungabad, in 
the Dckkan , he raised immediately a few thousand men, and, 
marching to assume the charge of his new government, passed 
Surat, and arrived at Unkulesur, near Broach At this place, 
however, he was suddenly attacked by the partisans of Ddnidjee 
and his party totally destroyed Fukheer-ood-Dowlah was 
next sent from Delhi to take charge of Ahmedabad (a d 1744), 
but a detachment of D&m^jee’s troops, under Rimg&jee, 
opposed him, and prevented his obtaining possession 
jee was at this time absent at Satara, and his brother, Khundee 
Row, takmg advantage of the opportimity made several im- 
portant changes, removing Rimg&jee, and appointing an agent 
of his own at Ahmedabad He also gave some support to 
Fukheer-ood-Dowlah, but Dto^jee, speedily retummg, dis- 
solved their connection before it had proved injurious to the 
Mahiatta cause, by giving up to Khimdee Row the fort of 
Borsud and the valuable district of Nerridd, and appomtmg him 
lus deputy at Baroda By this judicious management D^mdjee 
preserved an ascendsflicy over the numerous members of his 
own family, and thus surmoimted the most important obstacle 
to the maintenance of his power He refused to acknowledge 
Fukheer-ood-Dowlali, and supported in preference the brother 
and son of his old ally, Momm Edi&n 

In A D 1751, D4m&jee Guikow^r, on the mvitation of T&rd- 
B^e, the widow of Raja RAm, the son of Seev&jee, marched to 
Satara to rescue the raja and the Mahratta state from the 
power of the Brahmms As soon as accounts were received of 
the GmkowAr’s approach, TarA BAee, who had before unsuc- 
cessfully urged the raja to assume the control usurped by his 
servant, BAlAjee BAjee Row, now invited him mto the fort of 
Satara, where she made him a prisoner DAmAjee GuikowAr 
was at first successful in defeatmg the Peshwah’s officers, and 
in jommg TArA BAee, but he was immediately afterwards com- 
pelled to retire before them, and to open a negotiation with 
BAlAjee The Peshwah finding DAmAjee in his power now de- 
manded the payment of aU the arrears due from Goozerat, and 
the cession of a large portion of territory DAmAjee represented 
that he was but the lieutenant of DhAbAree, and that he liad no 
authority for complying with these demands, On this reply 
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the Peshwah seized some of the family of the Guikowdr and of 
Dhftb&ree, and imprisoned them m a hill fort , he afterwards 
treacherously attacked and plundered the Guikowdr’s camp, and 
seizmg D^m^jee himself, placed him in confinement in the city 
of Poonah Before he would listen to any overtures for the 
lelease of his prisoner, the Peshwah hound him down by the 
strongest securities , he fixed a sum of fifteen lakhs of rupees 
as an acquittance for the amoimt then due , he also exacted a 
bond for an equal partition both of the districts then held by the 
Guikow4r family in Goozerat, and of all future conquests 
D&m&jee agreed to give up half the temtory, and, after deduct- 
ing his expenses, to render a fair account of half the surplus m 
situations where tribute, shares of revenue, contributions, or 
prize property were realized He also engaged to maintain ten 
thousand horse, and to assist the Peshwah when necessary , to 
pay, as the lieutenant of Dh&b&ree, an annual tribute of five 
laklis and twenty thousand rupees for his share of the Goozerat 
provmee , to contribute annually a certain sum for the support 
of the raja’s establishment , to aid the Peshwah in establishing 
garrisons in the districts ceded by this agreement , and finally, 
to jom m enforemg their mutual claims to tribute over the whole 
pemnsula of Soor^shtra Rughoonath Row, or Raghobd, the 
younger brother of the Peshwah, now made an expedition into 
Goozerat with the view of completing the general arrangements 
comprehended in the settlements with DS.m4jee Guikow&r, and 
that chieftain, havmg been released, jomed him with his aimy 
soon after he entered the province They proceeded togethei 
levymg tribute, and reducing the coimtry, and their progress 
was not interrupted until they arrived under the walls of 
Ahmedabad 

The capital of Goozerat was then m the hands of Juw4n 
Murd KMn B4bee, an officer originally appointed to the charge 
of the Mogul quarter by the brother of the deceased, Momm 
KMn, but who, during the confinement of DimAjee, had 
usurped the whole power of the city, permitting, however, the 
realization of the Guikowdr’s dues Juwfin Mulrd KMn was 
absent at P41ilunpoor when the confederated Maliratta chiefo 
appeared before Ahmedabad, He returned in %nae to save 
the city from being carried by escalade , and his presence com-» 
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municatmg a new spirit to the garrison, the defence was main- 
tained with great resolution The conduct of Juwan Murd 
Kh^n Babee procured him an honorable capitulation, and the 
districts of Puttun, Wurnugger, Rhddunpoor, Beej^poor, and 
others, were conferred upon him on condition of his giving up 
the city In April, 1755, Ahmedabad was finally taken pos- 
session of bjr the Mahrattas Tlie revenue was to be equally 
divided between the Peshwah and Guikowar, but the whole 
garrison was furmshed by the Peshwah, excepting that of the 
citadel, now called the Guikow&r’s Huwelee, which was occu- 
pied by the troops of Ddm^jee 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I 

[The following Genealogical Trees will be useful m following 
the tangled skein of Maratha History ] 

I 

GENEALOGY OE THE HOUSE OE I^IVAJI 
^iva]i Bhosle, 1627-80 



SamblajI I, Rajaram, d 1700, 

1080-89 (Regent 1689-1700) 

m Taiabai, d 1761 

^ahn I, ]. 708-49 J^ivajI II, Sam^haji 11 

(at biB death the power 1700-1708 (founded 

passed to the Peshwas) [d 1712) the KoUiapur 

I dynasty 1710) 

Ram Ra]a, d 1777 
(prisoner at Satara 
1761-01) 

d 1810 
(titular Ra]a) 


Pratapsmgh (restored by the 
Bntish as Raja of Satara 
after the overthrow of the 
Peahwa 1818 Deposed 1839) 


Shahaji, last 
Raja of Satara, 
1889-48 
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II 

THE GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF BALA if VIS VA NATH, 
PESHWA OF POONA 

Balaji Vi^vanatli, Pesliwa 1714-20 


Ba]ira<} I, Pesliwa 1720-40 Cliimna]! Appa, d 1741 


Balaji Bajirao, Pesliwa Raghunathrao 

1740-61 (Eiagoba),ce 1784 

I (Peshwa 177^) 


Vi4vasrao, MculhavTao I, Narayanrao, 
d 1761 Pesliwa Peshwa 

(MUed at 1761-72 1772-3 

Pampat) | 

Madhavrao II, Peshwa 
1774-95 

(Regency of Nana 
Fadnavis) 

Bajirao II, last 
Peshwa, deposed by 
the British, 1796-1818 
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in 

GENEALOGY OE THE GAIKWlRS, 



Bamaji I, d 

1 

1721 

Pilaji (adopted nephew) 1721-32 

DamajI 1^ 

1732-88 

Khaniierao 

Ja^dar of Kadi 



1 

Malharao 

Govmdrao! 1768-71, 
restored 1793-1800 

I 

Sayajirao I 
1771-78 

Fatellsmgh I, Mana.]! Begent, 
1778-89 1789-93 


Kanlio]! 
(illegitimate) 


Anandrao, 

1800-1819 


Fatehsmgh II, 
Begent 1806-18 


Sayajirao, 

1819-47 

Ganpat Bao, 
1847-56 


Klmnderao, 

1868-70 

Malharrao, 

1870-6 

(deposed) 


[The present ruler, Has Highness Sir Sayajirao Gaakwar, G C S,I , 
adopted as heir to Khanderao m 1876, was invested with full powers 
in 1881 He is descended from a distant branch of the family ] 


vox* n 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BMTISn rmST APPE\K IN G007ERAT 

Feom the time of Mr Bourchier’s snceessjon to the govern- 
ment of Bombay, which took place on the 17th November, 1750, 
a more intimate intercourse commenced between the Mahraltas 
and the Enghsli The latter were long urgent with the Pesh- 
wah to assist them in restoring order in Surat, the affairs of 
which had during the weakness of the imperial government 
fallen into a state of confusion, and m establishing their pim- 
leges and trade in that city on a secure footing The Peshwah, 
however, failed to afford them the support they lequired , and 
when they attempted to effect their object independently of his 
assistance, he defeated their schemes by making a feint of 
attaekmg the island of Bombay Surat Castle was notwith- 
standing taken possession of by tlie English, though with a 
considerable loss of both officers and men, on the 4th of March, 
A D 1769 It was not long before they were led to take a 
further step towards a territorial establishment m Goozerat 
In A D 1771, they prepared to enforce against the Nowaub of 
Broach certam claims which they professed in right of sove- 
reignty m Surat A colhsion was, however, for a time avoided, 
and atreaty concluded with the Nowaub, which, as insufficiently 
favorable to the mterests of the latter chief, was soon dis- 
regarded by him The expedition which had been formerly 
projected, was now carried into effect, and Broach, with the 
loss of the gallant and accompbshed general, David Wedder- 
bum, was taken by storm on the 18th November, 1772 

Meanwhile, the great Gmkow&r cbef, D&mftjee Row, had 
died, leaving behind him four sons Sy&jee Row, the eldest of 
these, was the son of the second wife of Ddm^jee, and his title 
to the succession was therefore disputed by his brother, Gowind 
Row, who, though jimior in age, derived his birth from the 
first-espoused wife of his father The reinainmg sons, M&nukjee 
and Putteh Smgh, brothers of the whole blood, were the chil- 
dren of a younger mother The pretensions of Gowind Row had 
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been at first admitted by the Pesliwah Mahdoo Row , but, 
being afterwards disallowed in his court of law, were finally 
rejected by him in favor of those of Syajee, who was mvested 
accordingly with the titles of Sena Klias-Kheyl, Shumshei 
Buhadur Sy43ee Row was, however, an idiot, and his 
brother, Putteh Singh, was therefore appointed by the Peshwali 
to act as Ins deputy After the death of Mahdoo Row, and the 
murder of Narayun Row, his brother, their uncle, RAghob^, 
the younger son of Bdjee Row, succeeding for a time to the 
office of Peshwah, invested Gowind Row as successor to the 
Giiikowfir possessions m supercession of the former installation 
of Syajee Gowind Row immediately set ofi for Goozerat, 
with the view of wresting the government from Futteh Smgh, 
and a state of constant warfare commenced between the par- 
tizans of the rival bi others ^ 

The continuance in power of R^ghoba was but brief The 
mmisters of the Poonah state, supported by the great military 
chiefs, Holkar and Sindia, opposed themselves to him, and m 
January, 1775, he ariived, almost a fugitive, at Baroda, in 
Goozerat, where his partizan, Gowind Row Guikowdr, was 
then engaged in besieging his bi other ^ deposed Peshwah 

had also a further object in retiring to Goozerat He sought 
to renew a negotiation which he had for some time had on foot, 
for obtaimng the assistance of the Bombay government A 
treaty was finally concluded between these parties on the 6th 

1 [The port of Surat was the cradle of the Bntish commerce m India, 
The first Englishman to land there was Captam Wilham Hawkins in 
the Hectoff 1608 , and from that time onwards the English, despite 
the opposition of the Portuguese, strove hard to obtam from the Moghal 
Court a farman to establish a Factory there It became the capital 
of the Bntish Eactones in Western India , Bombay, acquired m 1681, 
was too unhealthy The life of a man in Bombay, says Ovmgton, was 
two monsoons Surat, however, was exposed to raids &va]i sacked 
it m 1664 and 1670 , and Bombay gradually became the leadmg settle 
ment on the western coast A curious feature of the transition penod 
was Keigwm’s rebellion m 1683-4, when Keigwm held Bombay for the 
ICmg and refused to acknowledge Sir John Child, the Company’s Governor 
or Piesident, at Surat See Stroohey, Keigwin^a Beb^ion (Clarendon 
Press, 1016) ] 

® [The reader should refer to the genealogical trees at the end of the 
last chapter] 

c 2 
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March, and the English became pledged to the support of 
Raghoba with a military force A detachment sailed accord- 
ingly from Bombay, m expectation of forming a speedy junc- 
tion with R&ghob^’s army in Gkiozerat On their ariival at 
Surat, however, the Enghsh found that their ally had already 
experienced a senous reverse He had been compelled by a con- 
federated mmistenal army to raise the siege of Baroda, and to 
engage them on the plains of Ar&s, near the river Myhee, 
where he was totally defeated The British detachment, which 
was under the command of Colonel Keating, proceeded never- 
theless to Cambay, accompanied by the ex-Pesliwah, and 
landed at that place on the 17th March It was more than a 
month before they effected a junction, at the village of Diumuj, 
eleven miles north of Cambay, with the fugitive army of 
Rdghoba, and it was not until the 3rd May that the united 
force reached the town of M4tur The direction of their route 
was now changed They left Matur on the 5th, with the in- 
tention of moving towards Poonah, and on the 8th reached 
Nem&d, where they remamed a week, exacting a contribution 
from the town The army, after quitting NetriHd, continued 
Its march towards the Myhee, and on the 18th, at Ards, near 
that river, the fatal scene of Roostum Ulce’s defeat and death, 
and of R^hob^’s former discomfiture, an engagement was 
fought, in whiclx the enemy was defeated, not, however, without 
severe loss to the British detachment Colonel Keating arrived 
at Broach on the 29th, and, havmg deposited his wounded in 
that town, made an attempt upon the enemy, who were en- 
camped near the Nerbudda Tliey became aware of his 
approach through the irregular movements of his Mahratta 
auxihanes, and, throwmg their guns into the river, retreated 
along the northern bank It was now finally resolved to 
remam m Goozerat during the rainy months, and to proceed to 
Poonah at the commencement of the fair season The fortress 
of Dubhoee was the place destmed for the winter quarters of 
the British detachment, and, on the 8th June, Colonel Keating 
accordmgly marched thitherwards from Broacli, along the 
banks of the Nerbudda After an attempt to surprise the 
enemy, at the ford of Bh&wd Peer, tlie British troops at length 
quitting the river, turned towards Dubhoee The monsoon, 
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however, commenced with unusual violence, and though they 
had no othei enemy to encountei, and no more than twenty 
miles to march to their destmation, it was upwards of a fort- 
night before the olhcers and privates of the Enghsh detach- 
ment found themselves sheltered withm the time-hallowed 
walls which had been elected by the Kmgs of Unhilpoor 

Such was the termmation of the first British campaign m 
Goozerat ^ If not whoUy unsuccessful in its progress, it was 
certainly barren of immediate results The supreme govern- 
ment, seated with new authority m Bengal, disapproved in no 
measured terms of the alhance with the ex-Peshwah A cessa- 
tion of hostihties was the consequence, and as soon as the state 
of the roads allowed, the detachment under Colonel Keatmg, 
accompamed by Raghob&, returned towards Surat 

A few years afterwards, the Enghsh, on this occasion as 
prmcipals, weie again at war with the Poonah government, of 
which the master-spirit was the celebrated Nan4 Fumuvees “ 
On the 1st of January, a d 1780, General Goddard, in com- 
mand of an English army, crossed the river Taptee, from 
Surat, and moved slowly northwards His battermg tram 
and stores having at last reached ham, he marched to attack 
Dubhoee, then held m the name of the Peshwah, while the 

^ [See Grant Duff, vol u, chapter xxvi ] 

2 [Nana Fadnavis was a minister of Madhavrao I The latter died 
m 1772, and was succeeded by his brother Narayanrao (see Genealogy, 
appendix to chapter i) Narayanran was murdered in 1772 with the con- 
myance of his tmcle Biaghunathrao, who tried to usurp the govemment 
Narayanrao fought manfuHy for the young heir, Madhavrao II, against 
the mtngues of Raghunathrao, who was supported by the English 
until the treaty of Purandhar m 1776 Nana Eadnawis skilfully conducted 
the two wars with the Enghsh, ending m 1782 with the treaty of Salbai, 
and kept the young Peshwa, Madhavrao IE, strictly under his thumb, 
until the latter committed suicide m 1796 Nana Padnavis tried his 
best to divert Bajirao IC from the evil courses which led to his downfall, 
but his attempts were frustrated by the nvahy of Smdia The minister 
died m 1800 He was a sagacious and patnotio statesman, and the 
most formidable opponent of the Enghsh For his character, see 
Grant Duff, voL u, chapter xIl Further details will be found in the 
Autdbiogra^plticdl Memoir of the Early Ltfe of NSM Eamavis, transl 
by ‘Bnggs m TEAS, 1829 , and m the scarce Mem>ir by A Mac 
donald (Bombay, American Mission Press, 1861), which gives a roughly 
executed portrait ] 
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civil officers of the British goveinnient, laising iiicgiilai 
troops, expelled the j)aiti&ans of Nana Fiirnuvces fioiu the 
districts of Surat and Bioach On the 18th ot Junuaiy, 
the aimy of Geneial Goddaid aixivcd before Dubhoec, and 
two days afterwaidb, a batteiy being m icaduiebs to open 
upon the place, it was evacuated during the night by its 
]\Iahratta ganisoii Futtch Singh, the acknowledged head 
of the Guikowtlr state, with whom negotiations had been 
already commenced, signed, a few days afterwards, a treaty ol 
offensive and defensive alliance, in virtue of which he was 
henceforth to possess the Peshwah’s teiiitory, north of the 
Myhee, ceding, at the same time, to the Biitisli goveininent, 
his own lands in the districts of Surat and Broacli Gencial 
Goddard, accordmgly, pursued his march to the north, and, on 
the 10th of February, displayed, foi the first tunc, the Biitish 
colours befoie the Moslem capital of Goozerat The Malnatta 
governor declining to surrendei, a battery was opened on the 
12th, and a breach was, on the following evenmg, declared 
piacticable From motives of humanity, and the fear of ex- 
cesses m the city, the assault was duimg next day delayed, in 
hopes that the garrison might be induced to surrender The 
endeavour was, howevei, unavailing, and, on the morning of 
the 16th, a forlorn hope, followed by the grenadiers of the 
Bombay division, rushed up the breach, which the garrison, 
after a determmed stand, and when tlirec hundred of then 
number had fallen, at length relinquished The capital of 
Goozerat was scarcely reduced, when Goddaid heard of the 
approach of Smdia and Holkar, who crossed the Nerbudda on 
the 29th with large bodies of horse, and advanced into the 
neighbourhood of Baroda On the British general’s marching 
agamst them they retired, howevei, towards Powangurh 
Dubhoee, which had been entrusted to the care of Mi James 
Forbes,^ of the Civil Service, since known as the author of the 
Onmial Memo%rs^vr 2 kB meanwhile surrounded by the Mahratta 
horse, who encamped withm sight of the walls, though not within 
reach of the cannon of the town The garrison consisted only 
of three compames of sepoys commanded by tluee European 
officers, a few European artillciymcn and InBciiis, with five 
^ [See p footnote ] 
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bcruks 01 battalions of Arab and Sindhian niegular infantry 
Two Enghsli gentlemen, a civil and a mihtary officer, then 
hostages in the Mahratta camp, contrived to send a secret mes- 
sage to their countrymen within the town,counsellmg suirendei , 
and pointmg out that all resistance would be vam Within 
Dubhoee, howevei, a different spirit prevailed, and though 
vai lous articles of capitulation, culled from the Annual Registers 
and Encyclopaedia, which were the pimcipal treasures of James 
Forbes’s scanty hbrary, were looked over, that, in case of 
necessity, honorable terms might at least have been made, the 
treatises on fortification, gunnery, and si mi l a r subjects were 
more carefully studied, and preparations were made for strength- 
enmg the ramparts, repairmg the towers at the Diamond-gate, 
and rejadermg the old Mahratta guns of service The approach 
of General Goddard with liis army fiom Ahmedabad, however, 
depiived the defenders of Dubhoee of an opportunity of testmg 
the value ot then prepaiations, and the Mahratta aimy bioke 
up its encampment, and retired 

The war continued with varying fortune thiough a series 
of events, only mdirectly affectmg the interests of Goozerat, 
until the 17th of May, 1782, on which day a treaty was con- 
cluded at Salbhye,! under the mediation of Muhadajee Smdia,® 
between the British and the chiefs of the Mahratta nation By 
this treaty, which was not finally ratified until the 24th of 
February, 1788, the position of the parties in Goozerat was to 

1 [SaJbai m Gwahor State, Central India ] 

® [Mahadaji Sindia was the foremost chieftam of his tune In 1778, 
the Bombay Government declared war against the government of 
Poona, then controlled by Nana Fadnavis, and sent a force under 
Colond Egerton, who was soon succeeded by Colonel Cookbura, to 
attack Poona At Talegaon, the English leader, after much vacillation, 
decided, on January 11, 1779, to retreat, but at Va4gaon (Wargaum) 
he was brought to bay by Sindia and was allowed to retire on condition 
that the English rehnguished all their oonguests since 1773 This 
disgraceful treaty, commonly known as the ‘ Convention of Wargaum % 
was disavowed by the Bombay Government and the Directors m 
England. Si n dia subseguently (1789) gained possession of D^hi and 
of the Emperor’s person, and on his return to the Deccan espoused the 
cause of the young Peshwa against Nana Fadnavis. He died in 1794, 
and was succeeded by his grandnephew Daulat Rao, who was beaten 
by Wellesley at the battle of Assay©, 1803 ] 
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reveii: to that which had existed pievious to the wai of , 
the teriitories of theBaioda state were secured from dismember- 
ment, and no claim of tribute was to be prefeiied by the Pesh- 
wah agamst Futteh Smgh fox the peiiod during which hostihties 
had contmued The valuable distiict of Broach was at the 
same time bestowed on Muhadajec Sindia, ‘ in testimony,’ as 
was stated at the tune by the Goveinoi -General in Council, ‘ of 

* the sense which they entertained of the geneioiis conduct 

* mamfested by the said Muhadajec Smdia to the government 

* of Bombay, at Wargaum, in January, 1779 , and of Ins 

* humane treatment and release of the English gentlemen who 
^ Iiad been delivered as hostages on that occasion ’ Among the 
perguimahs of Goozerat thus lestored to the Mahrattas were 
those of Dubhoee and Zmoie and the othci districts under the 
jurisdiction of Mr Foibes, who was now directed to surrender 
them to such oflicei as might be deputed by the Maliratta state 
to receive them At the same time the chief and council of 
Broacli were ordered to dehvei up that important city and its 
valuable pergunnah to Bhasker Row, the agent of Muliadajee 
Smdia The description which the author of the Oriental 
Memmrs has left us of the surrender of Dubhoee and Bioach, 
contains so many characteristic and mteresting features that 
we shall doubtless be excused if we present it in Ins own 
words — ‘When,’ says Mr Forbes, ‘it was publicly known 

* that Dubhoee and its dependent perguimahs were to be given 
‘up to the Mahratta government, and the day approaciied 
‘which was fixed foi my departure, a deputation fiom the 
‘ Brahmms and prmcipal inhabitants visited me at the durbar 
‘and smeerely condoled with me on the change of affairs 
‘ They offered presents, and wexe so hurt at my lefusmg any- 
‘thmg tendered for my acceptance, that I was at length 
♦induced to mention a gift which ^ could receive without 
‘ conscientious scruples, if they could bestow it, which from 
‘delicacy alone I had not before asked Expressmg some 
‘ surpnae, and at the same time mamfestmg the greatest desire 
‘ to obhge me, I told them, that as Dubhoee contamed many 
‘ remains of Hindoo antiquity, in broken columns, mutilated 
‘images, and remnants of basso-relievo scattered among 
♦dilapidated buildings in the city, I requested they would 
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‘ allow me to select a few of the smallest specimens from the 

* exterior fragments, which I would brmg with me to Europe, 

‘ and elect a temple for their reception m my own garden 

‘ Their astonishment mcieased at this commimication, and 
‘ was followed by a solemn silence They expressed no appre- 
‘ hension of my ridiculmg their religion, but seemed anxious 
‘ to know why a Christian wished to possess Hindoo idols 
‘ I found a little difficulty m convmcmg them of the general 
‘ curiosity of Europeans, the gratification it would be to show 
‘ them those specimens of oriental sculpture, and the dehghtful 
‘ association of my own ideas, when I should behold m my 
‘ own country the precious rehcs transported from a distant 
‘ spot endeared by a thousand tender recollections 

‘ Their tears flowed when they requested to retire for a few 
‘ hours, durmg which they would assemble the recluse religious 
‘ Brahmms, and m a conclave consider the first request of the 
‘ kmd which they had evei heard of They returned the next 
‘ mornmg with countenances mdicatmg mingled sensations of 
‘ regret at my approaclnng departure, and of dehght at havmg 
‘ it in their power to grant my request, to which they acceded 
‘ m the most liberal manner, desiring I would send my own 
‘ people to select such specimens as I thought proper, and 
‘ place them in a temple to friendship m my own country 
‘ I did so , and deputed some Hindoo workmen to collect such 
^ small images as I pomted out m the dilapidated walls of 
‘ forsaken dewuls, and from the extenor ornaments at the Gate 
‘ of Diamonds, which, m eight groups, now adorn an octagon 

* buildmg at Stanmore-hill, erected for that purpose, under 
^ a linden-grove, on the margm of a lake profusediy adorned by 

* the nymphea lotus, which, when its snowy petals and expsinded 
‘ fohage are gently agitated by the southern breeze, reminds 
‘ me of the sacred tanks in Goozerat ’ 

The author, at length, took his departure for Broach, where 
he was witness to a snmlar scene — 

‘ The inhabitants of Broach, accustomed to the lemty of 
‘ British jurisdiction, execrated the approachmg change, and 

* dreaded the arrival of Bh^sker Row, which had been delayed 
‘ m consequence* of a mistaken renewal of hostihties on the 

* Malabar coast , the people of Broach, in the meantime^ 
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‘indulged a vam hope that the intended ccbsion would not 
‘ take place No prayers, no ceicmonies, no saciifices, were 
‘kit unperfoimcd by the ditfeieiifc castes and religioiib pio- 
‘ lesbions, to nnplore the contniuaiice ot the Biitibh govern- 
‘ ment It is with cxtieine satibfaction I iccollect the luiJteigned 
‘ boirow winch peivaded all laiiks of society when the fatal 
‘ day was fixed foi oui departure Broach, beloie its conqucbt 
‘ by the Enghsh, had belonged to the Mogids, and was governed 
‘ by a Mohummedaii nowaub , the inhabitants well knew tiic 
‘ difference that awaited them Of all oriental despots, the 
‘ arbitrary power of the Maluatta falls, peihaps, with the most 
‘ oppressive weight , they extort money by every kind of 
‘ vexatious cruelty, without suppoiting commerce, agriculture, 
‘ and the usual bource&of wealth andpiospciily in well-governed 

* states The Mohiimmedanb, although equally loud of money, 
‘ spend it with moie liberality, encourage useful and oinainental 

* woiks, and x>atromzc ait and bcience 

‘ On the nmth of July, 1783, the day appointed loi the 
‘ cession of Bioach to Muhadajec Smdia, the chief and council 
‘ received his agent, BhJskei Row, with piopci ceiemony m 
‘ the durbar, and there dehvcied to him the keys of the eity- 
‘ gates We immediately lepaucd to the water-side, to cross 
‘ the Nerbudda m our way to Surat, and were silently followed 

* by the prmcipal inhabitants of the city While embarking 
‘ on the Company’s yacht, a dark cloud passed over us, and 
‘ a shower of ram fell , our afflicted friends, no longer able to 
‘keep silence, and forgettmg the impending terrors ol a 
‘ Mahiatta despot, patlietically exclaimed, These diops are 
‘ the tears of heaven for the fate of Broach I ” 

T oppose this fact to a thousand unfoimded prejudices, and 

* unsupported calumnies, agamst the Enghsh, whicli were once 

* so easily credited m Europe Among the many who occupy 
‘ eminent stations m India, some, no doubt, deserve censure • 
‘ the characters of aU who fill siimlar situations at home aie 
‘ not immaculate the temptations of wealth and power some- 

* tunes subdue the strongest mmds , but the hour approaches 
^when they cease to charm, and when a conscience “ void of 
‘ offence ” will be the only comfort* Whether the European 
‘ or Indian peculator is now amenable to human laws or not, 
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‘ a secret monitor coirodes eveiy present 3 oy, and an unernng 
‘judge hereafter will avenge the breach of his own laws, 
‘ established in tiuth and eqiuty I The general opprobruun 
‘ was unjust on a set of men whose pievailmg chaiacteiistics 
‘ wcie plulantlnopy, generosity, and benevolence ’ 

Broach lemained m the possession of Sindia from tins pciiod 
until the tmie when that chieftain engaged in wai with the 
British goveinnient It was taken from hmi by storm, by 
a part of the Baroda subsidiary force imder the command of 
Colonel Woodmgton, on the 29th August, 1808 

Futteh Singh Guikowar died m consequence of a fall fioni 
the upper story of his house, on the 21st December, 1789 A 
contest for the regency now occurred between Man&jee, the 
full brother of Futteh Singh, and Gowmd Row, which was 
only set at rest about four years afterwards by the death of 
Manajee Tliough his title was now undisputed Gowmd Row 
Guilvowar found it, nevertheless, difficult to obtam peimission 
to quit the Peshwan’s capital ^ Nana Furnuvees souglit to 
impose upon him stipulations to the advantage of the Poonah 
government, in addition to those exorbitant ones which had 
been already forced upon lus family The British government, 
however, intervened to pievent a dismemberment of the 
Gmkowar territories, contrary to the stipulations of the treaty 
of Salbhye, and the Furnuvees admittmg the vahdity of their 
objections, Gowmd Row was at last permitted to depart, for 
the purpose of assummg the regency at Baroda, on the 19th 
December, 1793 

Gowmd Row Guikowar died in September, 1800 He had 
been at war for two years with Ab^ Shelookur, tlie deputy of 
Chimnajee Appa, Bijee Row Peshwah’s brother, as Governor 
of Goozerat Shelookur, during the term of his govermnent, 
made himself most obnoxious to the people by his tyrannies 
and exactions Tlie house now employed as the Session Court 
at Ahmedabad, was bmlt by him on the foundations of royal 
buildmgs of the Mohummedan sultans, and at the expense of 
the population whose materials he seized, or whose labour he 
compelled Among other cruel deeds, he is accused of having 

^ [Govmdrao had been captured by the PeBhwa Madhavrao 1 in 1768 
near Bhodap, together with ins father, and taken to Poona.] 
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seduced into lus power a soldier of fortune, named Monsieur 
Jean (or, as he is commonly called, Moussa Jan), and of havmg 
caused him to be blown from the mouth of a cannon, m older 
to possess hnnself of his wealth In 1800, Mr Duncan, the 
Governor of Bombay, havmg ai lived at huiat loi the purpose 
of assummg the government ol that city, on the demise of the 
lastnowaub, vukeels were dispatched by Gowind Row Guikowai 
with the ostensible view of congiatulaLing him on his arrival, 
but with the leal object of procuiing Biitish assistance for the 
leduction of Shelookui Mi Duncan was, himself, prepared 
with requests that the Guikowar government should cede to 
the Biitish the pergumiah of Chourasce, winch surrounds the 
city of Suiat, and their shaic of the Mahratta choiith of the 
levenues of the port The application on the part of Gowmd 
Row for assistance against Shelookur was, however, evaded, 
and no satisfactory result was, at the time, obtained in regard 
to the perguimah of Chouri\see, or the chouth The Guikowar 
government now lesolved upon reducing Shelookur with then 
independent means, and an aimy advanced from Baioda 
agamst Alimedabad Shelookur called m his lieutenants from 
Dakorjee and Kateew&r, and engaged the Giakowai army near 
the Rozah of ShahAlum, outside the city He was unsuccessful, 
and was compelled to take lefuge m the citadel, where, being 
eventually deserted by his mercenaries, he was made prisoner 
The Peshwah, who had been hostile to Shelookui on account 
of his connection with N&n§. Furnuvees, now granted his share 
of the revenue of Goozerat m farm to the Baroda government, 
at an annual rate of five lakhs of rupees lor five years, and 
Rughoondth Myheeput Row (commonly called K^kajee),^ the 
cousm of Rowjee Appajee,* the Guikowax minister, was ap- 
pomted Governor of Ahmedabad 

1 a paternal undo ] 

® [Raoji AppajI and Ins brothor Babaji were Piabhus, who, like many 
other Bekhanis, oame with Govmdrao when ho roturnod m 1703 from 
his long exile in Poona ] 
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TflE death of the Muh&rflja Gowind Row Giiikowar having 
occurred after midnight, on the 19th of September, 18CM), 
Bab&jee App&jee andMeer Kumal-ood-deen IChan, the principal 
military officers present, jomed with the two great bankers, 
Mungul Pareekh and S&mul Bechur, who held the Arab mer- 
cenaries m dependence, to effect a settlement of affairs Early 
m the morning the ladies of the family were all assembled, and 
Ghen§, Bfiee, the widow of the MuliarAjft, a Jhai& Rajpoot lady 
of the house of Lugtur, declared her intention of burnmg ivith 
the corpse of her husband From this step she was, however, 
dissuaded by the officers who assured her, taking oaths to that 
effect on the KorAn or in Hindoo modes, that they were deter- 
mined to maintam the honor and influence which she enjoyed 
durmg the life-time of her husband The corpse of Gowind 
Row was now earned to the funeral pyre, and Anund Row, his 
eldest legitimate son, commenced his reign Rowjee App^jee, 
the late Gowind Row’s mimster, soon after arrived from 
Ahmedabad, and resumed the administration of affairs The 
minister’s first endeavour was to prevail upon the bankers and 
officers to take means for restrammg the ambition of I^anhojee 
Row, an illegitimate son of the late raja, whom he accused of 
having already raised disturbances m the life-time of his father 
This proposition was not, however, assented to , and, soon 
after, KSnhojee Row, with the aid of some of the officers who 
adhered to his party, made himself master of the government, 
and of the person of his brother, Anund Row Guikow&r The 
tyranmcal disposition of K^hihojee now had full opportunity 
for exhibitmg itself He conducted himself with so much 
violence towards all the officers of the government, and with 
so much contempt, if not actual seventy, towards the Raja 

1 We depend henceforth upon bardic authonty, and upon the impub 
lished papers in the Record Eooift at the East India House, in London. 
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Amiud Row, tliat a general combination, witli the appaient 
consent of his brothci, was soon formed against hiiii On the 
night of the 27th January, 1801, Ins house having been sur- 
rounded, he was, after some resistance, seized, and brought 
before Anund Row, under colour of whose authority he was 
disarmed and put m irons, and, subsequently, conveyed as 
a prisoner to the fortress of Rampoor Roteah, among the hills 
which divide (xoozerat from Malwa Rowjee Ajipajee, from 
this time, became the real head of the executive government 

As early as Apnl following, howevei, Gigra Baee, the 
daughter of Futteh Singh Guilvowai, for reasons unknown, 
quarrelled with Rowjee A^ipajee, and sought shelter in the city 
of Surat, and before the end of tht yt n, a still more formidable 
malcontent was ariayed against the government of themmister 
Peelajee Guikowar had conferred the government of Kuree ^ 
upon his younger son, Khundee Row, who was confirmed m 
that possession by the Senapulcc Dhabarce, whose olficer 
Peelajee then was, and invested also with the title of Heemut 
BuhSidur ILs son and successor, Mulhar Row, was, on the 
rise of his family to sovereign power, confirmed m both his 
possessions and lus rank by Futteh Singh Guikowar, while, at 
the same time, his future allegiance to the head of his house 
was provided for by his agreeing to serve the state with four 
hundred horse This service was, however, commutable for a 
payment of 120,000 rupees, and the Tagheerd^r of Kuree, 
though admitting a feudal dependence on the sovereign of 
Baroda, was, within his possessions, as yliolly independent of 
him, as was the GuikowA,r himself, within his own territories, of 
the head of the Mahratta State Mulhslr Row Guikow&r urged, 
as the minister represented, by demands lately made on him for 
arrears of tribute due to the state, or, as he himself asserted, 
and as the party of Gujra Baee affirmed, by sympathy for the 

^ [Kadi 22® 18' N , 72® 22J' E , is tlie capital of the northern division 
of the Baroda State It is about 16 miles north of AhmadabSd The KiUa, 
or^fort, with its thick rabble walls, still remains. Kadi was given by 
Damaji m Ja^r to his brother Khanderiio Gailcwar, Himinat Bahadur, 
after Panipat (1761)* There was constant nvalry between the elder and 
younger branches of the family, in which both Khandoi’So and his son 
Malharrao took part, especially m 1801 when MalhS-rrao brought about 
his own rum by ospousmg the cause of the illegitimate Kanhoji ] 
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unmerited, situation of Kanhojee Row, now began to assemble 
tioops, and pubbely declared Ins intention of pimishing Rowjee 
Appli-jee and his brother, B^bajee, for their several unwarrant- 
able and despotic acts, and of remstatmg Kanhojee Row and 
the other ill-used members of the Guikow^r family in their 
just rights, which were withheld from them by those tyrannical 
mmisters Mookund Row, another illegitimate son of the late 
raja, had shortly before, under pretence of visiting the shrine 
of Shree Runchorjee, at Bakor, retired fiom Baroda, carry- 
ing with him a large amount of jewels and treasure The 
mmisterial party endeavoured to procure his return , but as he 
would not listen to their remonstrances, and began to excite 
disturbances, they sent an army against ium, upon which he 
fled mto the Kuree teiritory, and took shelter with Mulhar 
Row Mulhar Row had already taken forcible possession of 
the fortresses of Veesulnugger and Beejapooi, which he affected 
to hold for Muh^rdja Anund Row, and he vaunted that forty 
thousand troops were m readmess at different pomts to espouse 
his cause Shivram, an old officer in the Giukowar service, 
disgusted, as it was said, at the conduct of the mimsters, had 
gone over to him, and it was given out that several others 
who held considerable commands, were about to follow this 
example The forces of the contending factions already faced 
each other Babajee App^jee was encamped at the Shhhee 
Bfigh, near Ahmedabad, with his advanced guard at Kfilee-kd- 
kot Mulhhr Row himself remained at Kuree with a part of his 
force, but his brother, Hunmunt Row, with another division, 
was encamped at Kulol, eight kos m advance of Kuree, and 
about seven from the outposts of B^bhjee’s army Three skir- 
mishes had already taken place, m all of which Mulh^ Row 
claimed the advantage Under these circumstances, both 
parties applied for assistance to the British governor Gujrfi. 
Bhee, and her minister, offered, on behalf of K^hojee, not 
only the cession of the Chourl.see pergunnah, and the Giukow4r 
share of the chouth of Surat (the pre^uous cession of which, by 
Gowind Row, had up to the time of his death been lendered 
ineffectual by the Peshwah’s disapprobation), but also the per- 
gunnah of Cheeldee, which they represented as more valuable 
than that of Chour^e, Rowjee App^jee, on the other hand, 
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m January, 1802, lu the nwc of Miihar ya Animd Row, 
deputed Meet Kum&l-ood-dccn Kh&n, and two vukeels, to 
Mr Duncan, who formally dehvered a deed of relinquishment 
of the Chourfiseo pergunnah and the Suiat chouth, in fulfil- 
ment of the late Gowind Row’s incomplete engagement The 
British governor weighed, for a considerable period, the preten- 
sions of both parties, but eventually determined on lending his 
assistance to the ministers who wielded power in the name of 
Anund Row Several reasons concurred to induce Mr Duncan 
to adopt that course There appeared to him to be, on the 
whole, no more reason for relying on the veracity of Mulh^r 
Row’s representatives than on that of their opponents, who 
were, moreover, in possession of the whole country, with the 
exception of the districts winch the J^gheerdar of ICuree had 
overrun, in the vicinity of his own territory The ostensible 
and perhaps real sanction of Anund Row Muharaj^, the un- 
doubted head of the Gmkowar state, was given to the proposals 
of the ministers , and these officials called upon the British 
government in the most formal manner to comply with the 
terms of the treaty of Salbhye, by interfering to prevent the 
dismemberment of the Guikowilr state Mulhilr Row was, as 
the governor was informed, endeavouring to intioduce a foreign 
force from Smdli, the presence of which might have completely 
neutralized the mfluence of the British in Goozerat, and Mr 
Duncan was further apprehensive that the ministerial party, 
should their demand for British assistance meet with an im- 
favoxable reply, might throw themselves into the hands of 
Smdia A detachment was therefoie formed for the purpose 
of giving weight to the Bntish arbitration, and of maintaining 
the mtegnty of the Guikow^r dominions It consisted even- 
tually of about two thousand men, four hundred of whom were 
Europeans, and the command was conferred upon Major 
Alexander Walker, — name afterwards deservedly famous in 
the annals of Goozerat This officer it was, however deter- 
mmed should, as soon as possible, quit the mihtary character 
to assume the position of British resident at Baroda, a provision 
which Duncan (whose hope it still was to bnng matters to 
a settlement without employing force) considered would render 
him the more disinclined to urge matters to extremity, 
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Majoi Walkei was instructed to proceed in tlic first place 
to Baroda with the Guikowar vukeels, his ostensible mission 
bemg that of presenting compliments and condolence, on the 
part of the British government, to the Muhardjfi, Anund Row, 
on the death of his father, this ceremony having been delayed 
pending the cession of the Chourdsee and chouth His real 
object was to ascertain the true state of Animd Row’s mind, 
and whether Himmunt Row, the son of that prince, had 
received his father’s consent to his joming the army imder 
Bdbdjee The mihtary detachment was in the meantime to 
proceed by sea to Cambay, and to be jomed there by Major 
Walker on the termmation of his mission to Baroda 

Major Walker left Surat on the 24th of January, 1802, and 
reached Baroda on the 29th The mission passed through 
Broach, where it was received with distinction by Smdia’s 
officers A deputation from the mmister met them at the 
distance of a few miles from Baroda , and at a kos from the 
town, they found Rowjee Appdjee, attended by all the civil and 
mihtary officers, waiting to receive them, in a spot where 
carpets had been spread, m the open air, for the meetmg 
Major Walker was presented to every person of consequence, 
including the Arab JemMArs, the whole displaymg the greatest 
cordiahty He proceeded thence to Baroda, where he was 
conducted to a suite of tents that had been prepared for him, 
a body of troops receivmg him with rested arms, and a salute 
being fired from some field-pieces on the spot Next day, the 
minister repeated his visit to the British envoy, and at once 
exhibited his great anxiety for the reduction of Kuree and the 
total expulsion of Mulh6,r Row The British envoy, unwillmg 
to discuss the matter at that time, turned the conversation to 
the subject of the supplies required for the efficiency of the 
detachment at Cambay It was agreed at this mterview, that 
Major Walker should attend the Muhfir&j& that afternoon* 
This design was, however, prevented by Anund Row’s declarmg 
that he felt it mcumbent on him to pay the first visit Major 
Walker, m return for this courtesy, met the Guikow&r prince 
on the road, and Anund Row, descending from his elephant, 
embraced him, and proceeded with him to the tents. The raja 
was attended by all the officers of his court, and by an escort 
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of horse and foot, and was received with a salute of artillery 
He letired, at Major Walker’s request, into a piivate apart- 
ment, with such of his sirdars and chiefs as he selected to 
accompany him The governor’s compliments and message 
of condolence on the death of the late Gowind Row were now 
offered The Muh&r^ja received them without the least atten- 
tion, and It was soon apparent to the envoy, that his mind was 
in a state which mcapacitated him for close application of any 
kind The following graphic description of the scene winch 
ensued is given m Major Walker’s own words — 

‘ Ammd Row appears about thirty or forty yeais of age, of 
‘ a robust person, and a body tliat has no visible signs of 
‘feebleness, but an unmeaning countenance and heavy eyes 
‘ betiay at once, pcrliaps a natuial imbecility, and the nimous 
‘ effects of intoxicating drugs, to which lie is said to be addicted 
‘ Probably both these means operate to depress the mind of 
‘ this prmce, but his incapacity for business is here imputed more 
‘ to the pernicious habit of smoking bang, than to constitutional 
‘ weakness Notwithstanding these marks of mental debility, 

‘ Anund Row appeared in possession of his recollection, he 
‘ named several of his officers, and was not without a general 
‘ knowledge of the affairs of lus slate If at any time he 
‘appeared embarrassed, Rowjee and Kumdl-ood-deen were 
‘ always ready to assist The ornaments for his person were 
‘ the only part of the presents that engaged any part of lus 
‘ attention He repeatedly adjusted the surpech ^ to his turban, 

‘ and removed the diistbund ® from his wrist to his angruWiA ® 

* Aghft Mohuxnmed’s watch attracted his notice, and he 
‘ examined it childishly Towards the conclusion of tlie inter- 
‘ view, he appeared for a moment to recover himself, and 
‘ observed that he had many enemies, who spread false reports 
‘ of Ms situation and of the state of his mmd, hut that he 

* hoped by my means the governor would be undeceived, and 

1 a jewelled ornament worn on the front of the 

turban.] 

^ [dofiffeawd, * hand fastening an ornament worn on the back of the 
hand] 

* The ^rigruhhd is a body coat , the meaning is, that he pulled the 
sleeve of his ooafc under the bracelet on hia wrist , not an uncommon 
mode of fidgeting, [The Marathi word is angarJM,] 
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‘ that I would write him the truth In this request, Rowjee 
‘ and KumM-ood-deen repeatedly joined, observmg it was now 
‘ easy to see how much the raja had been mjured by report 
‘ Ammd Row next adverted to the hostility of Mulh&r Row, 
‘ and expressed his expectation that the major would hasten 
‘ to pimish his enemies He mentioned several times their 
‘ expulsion from Kuree, as an object which he earnestly 
‘ desired , this desire was ic echoed by the attendants The 
‘ raja was assured that the Company’s government had the 
‘ advantage of the Guikow&r states always m view, and that 
‘ the justice of his cause and the English forces would effec- 
‘ tually protect him against his enemies During this interview, 
‘ the Raja Ammd Row conducted himself with humility, 
‘ fiequently declaring his dependence on the English govem- 
‘ ment, and his respect and attachment to the Company, 
‘ founded on the intimate connection formed by his ancestors 
‘ After the customary offering of rose-water and betel, the 
‘ Guikow&r Anund Row took his leave and returned ’ 

On the 1st of February, the envoy visited the Muli&r4j& m 
his palace ‘ The demeanour of the prince,’ says Major 
Walker, ‘ was much more collected than on the former day , 
‘ he was cheerful, and the stupidity of his first appearance 
‘ seemed to give way to a considerable share of benevolence, 
‘and even of intelligence After the public conversation, 
‘ Anund Row piesented the mission with presents, and 
‘ requested our attendance in a private apartment An indis- 
‘ criminate number of the leading men, with their attendants, 
‘ forced themselves into the apartment Anund Row pro- 
‘ nounced an eulogium upon Rowjee, and evmced a strong 
‘ desire to inflict a due pumshment upon Mulhdr Row He 
‘ said that the presence of his son, Hunmimt Row, with the 
‘ army was entirely his own act , mentioned that he was twelve 
‘ years of age, and spoke of him with satisfaction He posi- 
‘ tively demed that Mulh&r Row had in any manner obtamed 
‘ his sanction to prosecute war, but when he was asked whether 
‘ K^nhojee was imprisoned with his consent, he made no reply t 
* he hung down his head, rolled his eyes, and maintamed an 
‘ expressive silence The officers then attempted to answer 
‘ for him, but he stiU remained silent He winspered to me^ 

D 2 
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‘ that the Aiab JcmMars wcic all hi& mortal enemies, and 
‘ that they would not permit lum to converse freely The 
‘ mission soon after retired ’ Major Walker was afterwards 
informed by the Muh&raja’s confidant, Miingul P^reekh, that 
It was a religious feeling which made him silent when ques- 
tioned respecting the confinement of Kanhojee He had con- 
tmued to consider the imprisonment of his brother as a crime, 
and an act of impiety, notwithstanding the public necessity for 
It, and when the event first happened lie had allowed his beard 
to grow as a sign of mourning, and had foi a long period 
afflicted himself with mortifications 

The Guikowar government, as it appeared to Major Walker, 
was in so absolute a state of weakness and disorder, that it must 
have dissolved, unless strengthened by external support The 
confusion of authorities, and the misery thereby entailed upon 
the people, were hardly to be conceived— nothing but the 
absence of order everywliere prevailed , the pay of all depart- 
ments was m arrears , the country was mortgaged to money- 
lenders, who collected from it what they pleased , a single 
mercenary leader travelled about with more authority than the 
prmce , and an armed aristocracy had possessed themselves of 
the government, holding the MuliAr&j& himself completely under 
their control , while, from their own administrative incapability, 
they were, m their turn, wholly in the hands of the bankers 
The expenditure, at tins time, of the Guikowar government 
exceeded its means by four or five lakhs of rupees during the 
year The mimster, Rowjee Appajee, was a person fitted by 
his acuteness and prudence for the management of public 
business, but he had been familiar witli revolutions, having 
witnessed or taken part in the changes that, during forty 
years, bad shaken the numerous branches of the Mahratta 
empire His character had thus become tinged with suspicion, 
his caution degenerated sometimes into timidity, he was not 
at liberty to pursue his own plans, and wanted firmness to 
wrest their usurped power from the Arab officers He appeared 
sometimes to distrust the mtentions of the Bntish, while, at 
others, he exhibited a degree of candour and openness m his 
conversation which had all the appearance of security. The 
Deewfin was said to be frequently too communicative, and to 
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piejudice, by this disposition, both Ins own aifairs and those 
of the state 

The Arabs were, m Major Walker’s opinion, the only ma- 
terial obstacle to the complete establishment of the British 
influence m Goozerat, but he did not consider them to be in 
leality foimidable Though they were brave, their ferocity 
rendeied them incapable of subordination , though they were 
attached to individual chiefs, that very attachment prevented 
their union undei any common system Tlieir real number 
was less than seven thousand, of whom no more than one 
thousand were concentrated m any single position About a 
fourth part only of these were natives of Arabia, the remamder 
were men of Arabian extraction, but born themselves in 
Goozerat Their aims, wluch were chiefly match-locks, were 
bad, and their knowledge of wai was contemptible , of the 
forts wluch were in their possession, Baroda, considered to be 
the best, was iii no state to lesist a regular attack Two 
battalions of British tioops stationed at Baroda were sufficient. 
Major Walker thought, effectually to eoimterpoise the power 
of these mercenaries, and he was sanguine that, when their in- 
fluence was thus reduced, their situation would appear to them- 
selves to be less desirable, and then numbers would declmc 
The Arabs weie divided into two parties, at the head of wlucli 
weie the bankeis, Mungul Paieekli and Samul Bechur The 
latter was reputed to possess a cumimg, avancious, and in- 
triguing disposition He was not well affected towards the 
British, and the party of Arabs wluch was under his control 
was the more numerous 

Rowjee was, at first, very much dissatisfied when he leamt 
that the British government had it m view to accommodate 
matters with Mulhar Row, instead of piuiishmg him by mihtary 
force He contended that nothing was to be done without 
taking Kuree Major Walker urged, m reply, that this mode 
of proceeding nught be the means of perpetuatmg the disorder 
of the country, for, although it would be an easy matter to take 
Kuree, Mulh&r Row would probably escape, and, for a length 
of time, harass the borders by a predatory warfare Rowjee 
said that it was his intention to request that two of the British 
battahons should remam to prevent the enemy’s return, and 
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added, that he pioposed to repay this assistance by the cession 
of a convenient tract of country on the sea coast Kuree 
should, he said, be taken, with all Mnlhar Row’s country, 
elephants, and horses , and a jagheei, worth a lakh of rupees 
annually, might then be assigned to that chief in a different 
part of the country The British envoy was, however, in- 
structed to demand that the fullest authority should be gi\en 
to him to settle disputes in an equitable manner, and it was 
intimated that if Rowjee were detei mined, at all events, on the 
extirpation of Mulhar Row, it would be betlei, perhaps, that 
British intervention should proceed no furthei, and that the 
troops should be recalled Rowjee, at length, professed that he 
would be satisfied if the English loice would only encamp foi 
a day or two within the limits of the Kuiee Jagheerdfir, in re- 
turn for that chieftain’s invasion of the territories of the Baroda 
state , he further offered to lesign a large portion of the tribute 
payable by MulhSr Row, provided that concession would ensuie 
a peaceable demeanour on his part 
The opimons of Major Walker, as reported to his govern- 
ment, were, tliat justice and pohey alike warranted the punish- 
ment of Mulh&r Row should he decline to make submission to 
his sovereign Holdmg his jaglieei as a vassal of the Muha- 
r&j&, that chief had withheld the payment of lus tribute, and 
when called to account, had taken up arms undei pretence of 
defending himself against a foreign enemy, and notwithstand- 
ing a declaration to the contrary, had been guilty of aggres- 
sions agamst his sovereign with the ultimate view of dethroning 
him Little weight could be allowed to Mulh&r Row’s pretext 
that he was m arms m behalf of K&iihojee, as that prince had no 
leal claim to the throne, and as Mulhar Row himself had 
acquiesced in his deposition, and even celebrated it by a dis- 
charge of artillery His invasion of the Guikowai territory was 
also long posterior to that event, and it was accompanied 
neither by any declaration of hostihty, nor even by any previous 
complaint If Mulhar Row remained obstinate the task of 
reducing him would be a popular one, and its successful 
accomplishment must necessarily be followed by the acceptance 
of a subsidiary force It was, perhaps, even necessary to this 
object that the British should perform a service whi^ would 
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be at once apparent, and after a successful expedition to Kuree, 
the detachment, or a similar body of troops, might, by an easy 
arrangement, be moved to Baroda, and firmly established 
there. 

The envoy quitted Baroda on the afternoon of the 8th of 
February, having been completely successful in his mission. 
Babajee with the Guikowar forces were put under his com- 
mand, and he was fully authorized, in case of Mulhar Row’s 
applying for peace, to act in such a manner as he might deem 
suitable to the interests and safety of the government of the 
Muharaja. 
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If we have given a moie detailed accomit of these negotiations 
than may seem to be consistent with the charactei ot oui work, 
our excuse will be foimd in the fact, that upon them really 
lunged the future fate of Goozerat Had the aid of the Bntish 
been rejected, and had the troops advanced no further than 
Cambay, the territories of the Baroda government must inevi- 
tably have fast relapsed mto a state of miserable anarchy and 
confusion similar to that m which the dominions of Holkar 
and Smdia were subsequently involved As it was, alfairs 
progressed rapidly towards that settlement which formed the 
ground-work of all future political relations m Goozerat 

The British detacliment disembarked at Cambay, from 
Surat, on the morning of the 2nd of February, and encamped 
in an open spot which, m 1775, had been occupied by the troops 
of Colonel Keating, contiguous to the reservoir called Narayun 
Sur, a garden-house being assigned for the accommodation of 
the head-quarters The forces of Babajee and Mulhar Row 
were meanwhile engaged m desultory and indecisive skir- 
mishes, while negotiations, as profitless as the hostihties, still 
continued Mulhar Row’s troops numbered altogether, it was 
said, about fifteen thousand men ^ Shivram,® who was the only 
officer of consequence, commanded about seven hundred Hm- 
doostAnees, who affected the semblance of regular disciphnc , 
he led also three hundred or four hmrdred Mahratta horse An 
Englishman, named Parker, commanded a corps called the 
‘ GosAeen’s wife’s troops,’ and one Joaquim, a Portuguese, led 
about two hundred men, among whom he had attempted to 
introduce some order, so that * a few were m red jackets, but 
* the greater part went agreeable to their own fancy,’ as Parker 

' Tins was Parhor’e account, though he himself varied in his statement 
Major Walker estimated them at from ten to twelve thousand hoi'sc 
and foot, with ten or fifteen pieces of artillery, mostly of small oahbro 

* [See note on Chaptor IX, infra ] 
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writes, ‘ both in dress and fighting ’ Smdhis and Piithans, 
KIbtees and Koolees, made up the icst of this heteiogeneous 
army The latter, who were ‘armed horse,’ wearmg the 
antique tunic of chain armoui, were under the command of 
‘ a famous leadei, called Boobat Singh, who had lately dis- 
‘ tmguished himself in two ox tliree skirmishes with Bab^jee’s 
‘ tioops,’ and whom we shall heieaftei introduce to oui leaders 
as the notorious Th4kuia of Bhimkoia Bhoopui Smgh, 
though now the most distmguished of his partisans, had for- 
merly been the constant enemy of Mulhar Row During the 
administration of Kanhojee he had been sent fox to Baroda 
to be employed, as it was said, agamst the Jcigheerd^ of 
Kttree, but happening to be taken into custody at the same 
time that Kanhojee was seized, he had been released by Row^ee, 
lest he should, from futuie leseiitmeiit, proceed to attack the 
tenitories of Mulli^ Row 

The 22nd of February had arxived without any step in 
advance having been made by the British troops Meanwhile, 
Mulhar Row had been carrying on, with the Arab officers, 
intrigues which had for their object the release of KAnhojee, 
while the adhex exits of the opposite party were dispirited by the 
delay made by the Enghsh, and by the fact that the xesident 
at Cambay had despatched an agent to Kuree Mulhar Row 
lefused to disarm his troops, or to give up Vee&ulnugger and 
the other places seized by him, wluch concessions, on his part, 
were deemed to be indispensable piehmmanes to an arrange- 
ment Mr Duncan, who was now at Cambay, determmed, at 
length, to dnect the detachment to march at once, with a view 
of forming a junction with the army of B4b&jee Mulh&r Row 
was informed that the troops advanced to release fiom his 
grasp those parts of the Muhfir4j4’s coimtry which he had un- 
justly taken possession of , he was to be allowed, however, in 
case of lus surrendeiing them, to come m to Mr Duncan with an 
escort of not more than one hundred men, and was informed 
that he must expect no other terms Major Walker marched, 
accordingly, on the 28rd , reached Alimedabad on the 4th of 
March , and next day was at XJdlUej, where he left his heavy 
baggage and sick imder a guard Mulhar Row still continuing 
to negotiate, without affordmg any satisfactory proof of his 
smcerity, the Bntish detachment entered the Kuree territory 
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OH the loth, leaving behind them the Guikowar troops, whose 
irregularities might have afforded ground of complamt They 
encamped at Seretah, at which place Mulhar Row, of his own 
accord, proposed to have an interview with Major Walker 
The meeting took place accordingly, but was attended by 
circumstances such as, to the mmd of the British commander, 
precluded eveiy hope of a peaceable adjustment The insin- 
cerity and distrust of Mulhar Row, weie established by the 
eictraordmary number of armed attendants with which he 
appeared at the interview, amounting to more than two thou- 
sand horse and foot, with three pieces of artillery He also 
evaded his proposed visit to the British camp, and would pro- 
ceed no further than a place two miles fiom the camp, where an 
awning had been spread for the preliminary interchange of 
compliments Next evemng, however, Mulh&r Row, aftei 
many excuses, visited Major Walkei, when he promised im- 
mediately to disband his new levies, and to comply m every 
point with the wishes of the British government He luged, 
however, that to save his digmty, the terms should be arranged 
privately through confidential agents, a request with which 
Major Walker comphed The terms demanded were, that 
Mulh^ Row shoidd make full satisfaction to the Muhfirfijfi, by 
an entire restitution of all his conquests, by restormg to freedom 
all Guikowai subjects who had been seized by him, and repay- 
ing all sums levied from them, by arranging for the payment of 
his arrears of tribute, and of the expehses of the war, and by 
givmg security for future good conduct His new levies were to 
be disbanded and his ordmary forces drawn withm the walls 
of Kuree, m the vicmity of which town the British army was to 
encamp until such tune as Major Walker should be satisfied of 
his smcerity The British troops, it was settled, were to move 
at once to Kulol, the Guikowar forces following at an mterval, 
and the coimnandmg officer was, at that place, to have a final 
interview with Mulhfir Row Major Walker having arrived, 
on the 15th, at Kulol, foimd the place deserted, and meetmg 
with no intelligence of Mulhfir Row, advanced, on the 16th, to 
Booddsun, a village about three miles distant from Kuree On 
the approach of the British troops, a few of Mulhar Row’s 
horse were observed, who retired immediately without com- 
mittmg any act of hostihty An adjoining height was soon 
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taken possession of, and a picket, with a field piece, was placed 
in the most commanding position From the heights thus 
occupied, Major Walker had a full view of Kuree, with the 
camp of Mulhai Row and the whole of his army, which 
appeared m motion, spreading itself over the plams The foit 
of Kuree was small and irregular , it possessed four gates, of 
which one only, the Futteh gate, was protected by defences 
newly raised, and mounted with cannon The residence of 
Mulhdr Row, inclosed m a sort of citadel, was conspicuous horn 
a distance, especially its large minaret-like tower, tlie open pavi- 
lion, on the summit of which, commanded a good view of the 
suiToundmg country About noon, messengers arrived from 
Mii1h&r Row, who presented letters expressing sentiments of 
so much moderation, if not submission, that Major Walker 
was far from suspecting that they were to be made the cloak 
of an act of treachery An answer was despatched by the 
hands of a native agent, named Soondurjee, and of Captam 
Wilhams, an officer of the detachment They had not been 
gone twenty minutes, and had haidly time to reach the out- 
posts of Mulhdr Row’s army, when they were made prisoners, 
and two guns belongmg to that chieftam unmediately opened 
fire upon the British camp Major Walker held a short consul 
tation with the chiefs of the alhes, assigned them their places, 
and arranged with them that the whole force should advance 
and assault the enemy’s camp KumM-ood-deen Kh^, rem- 
forced to nearly a thousand horse, formed, accordingly, on the 
right flank of the British detachment , while B&b&jee himself, 
with the infantry, the rest of the cavalry, and some aitillexy, 
was appomted to move on the left The British detachment, 
on the alhes givmg notice of their readiness, began, between 
two and three o’clock, to advance in Ime with its field pieces, 
two howitzers, and two eighteen pounders It moved forward 
slowly, but m excellent order, mclming to the right, m order 
to gam some heights, and to reach the front of the mam^body 
of the enemy The fire of Mulh4r Row’s artillery increased 
as the British advanced, and the groimd was unfortunatdy 
favourable to its efiect About five o’clock, however, Major 
Walker found himself opposite to the enemy’s encampments 
in full view of it, and about half a mile distant He was 
now anxious to have earned out the assault whi<^ he, 
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meditated, but a report was at this time bi ought to lum, that 
BAbajee’s division had advanced little beyond their encamp- 
ment, and that his Arabs refused to move in the diiection of the 
British troops, while it became at the same time evident that 
Kumal-ood-deen, who had for a time contmued to maintain 
pretty well the station allotted to him, had now lallen behind, 
and was unable to keep that flank cleai against the supenoi 
bodies of the enemy’s cavalry Major Walker was now com- 
pelled to relmquish his meditated enterprise, which, without the 
effectual support of the allies, was of too hazardous a nature, 
he therefore mclmed still further to the right, a step which, 
while it removed the detacliment gradually to a greatei dis- 
tance from the enemy’s file, enabled it also to occupy some 
using ground which was possessed by bodies of then horse 
In tins position the detachment halted imtil dusk, when it 
returned, without any interruption from the enemy, to its 
former encampment The loss of the enemy was reported 
to have been consideiable, but the casualties on the British 
Bide were also heavy Lieutenant Creagh, of His Majesty’s 80tli 
Regiment, and Captains Mac Donald and Lovell, of the Honor- 
able Company’s service, were killed The total loss m killed and 
wounded was one himdred and forty-six, twenty-five of whom 
were Europeans, and a six-poundei, the carnage of which had 
fallen to pieces, was left upon the field 
Major Walker was now satisfied that the war could not, with 
the foices at his disposal, be terminated by a coup-de-mam He 
resolved, theiefore, to adopt the system of the Mahrattas them- 
selves, and agreed, after consulting with B&bfi.jee, to eicct bat- 
teries and to proceed agamst the enemy’s camp as if it were a 
fortified town Meanwhile Mr Duncan, at Cambay, and his 
colleagues, at the Piesidency, exerted themselves to push 
forwards the laigest reinforcements wluch could be assembled 
The whole of the disposable force at Bombay was immediately 
embaiked, and a pressing requisition made to Colonel Sir 
William Clarke, the British commanding officer at Goa, to jom 
the aimy before Kuree with the European brigade imder his 
orders, and a battalion of native infantry His Majesty’s ships, 
Intrepid and Terpsichore, the Honorable Company’s ship, 
Cornwallis, and the Upton Casile, were employed to convey 
the additional troops to the northwards 
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For some time a desultory warfare continued before Kuree, 
the enemy for the most part respecting Major Walker’s force, 
and directing their hostility chiefly against the army of the 
Guikowdr commanders Major Walker, on the other hand, 
flndmg that his own ammunition was insufficient, that the 
artillery of Babajee’s army was unserviceable, and that that 
leader’s troops, if not actually wanting in courage, nor destitute 
of fidelity, were still lukewarm, and far less disposed to the 
cause they had espoused than the brave, though undisciplined, 
Puthans, Gosaeens, and Koolees, who composed the foice of 
Mulhdi Row, deemed it his duty to confine himself to defensive 
measures, or at least to undertake no enterprise which his 
detachment could not execute without the support of the allies 
Negotiations were, at the same time, going on between Major 
Walker and Mulhfir Row The former, who was anxious to 
relieve Captam Wilhams from the ill-treatment to which, as a 
captive, he was exposed, even made concessions, but Mulhar 
Row only rose m his terms, and the whole conference was pro- 
ductive of no effect 

Sii William Clarke arrived, and took command at Cambay 
on the 12th April It had at first been mtended that the 
detachments as they landed should have been sent on at once, 
but it was ascertamed that a thousand of tlie enemy’s horse, 
under Bhooput Singh of Bhunkora, lay m wait to mtercept 
them, and it was judged prudent to avoid the risk Sir Wilham 
Clarke, therefore, maiched with the whole force, and joined 
Major Walker at Boodfisun, on the 24th April, when he foimd 
himself at the head of a body of troops which, mdependently of 
the allies, amounted to between five and six thousand men, 
more than two thousand of whom were Europeans The first 
task of the British commander was to despatch a message to 
Mulh&r Row, offering him, for the last time, an opportumty of 
peaceably submitting to the terms which had been demanded 
of him During the consultation which was held at Mulhdr 
Row’s, when the news of Sir Wilham Clarke’s arrival was 
announced, Mookund Row GmkowAr upbraided Shivrim, 
Bhooput Smgh, and the chief of the Puthfins, with having 
prevented the peaceable settlement of affairs, and stigm^itized 
them as the authors of the approachmg calamity The other 
leaders of the party ‘ looked at each other with much conoem , ’ 
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MulMr Row himself was fearful and agitated, but, for whatever 
reason, no answer was returned to the summons, and affairs 
were allowed to take their course Preparatory to an attack 
on the town of Kuree, Sir William Clarke found it necessary to 
disperse the army of the enemy, which was strongly intrenched 
m its front The strongest of these woiks was a battery with 
a /aher, forming the right of the enemy’s position, defended, 
as it was said, by twelve hundred or fourteen hundred Puth&ns, 
commanded by an European officer On the 30th April, 
a force, consisting of His Majesty’s 75th Regiment, with the 
flank companies of the 84th, and the Honorable Company’s 
grenadier battahon, supported by the remainder of the 84th 
Regiment and four guns, the whole imder the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Woodmgton, prepared to attack this post , 
they arrived unperceived in the rear of the battery just as the 
day broke, and immediately carried it at the point of the 
bayonet Some of the captured gims were instantly directed 
against the enemy The British troops vigorously pursued 
their advantage, and the whole of the intrenchments in front 
of Kuree were, before eleven o’clock, in their possession, while 
the army which had attempted the defence was completely 
routed and dispersed This success would have been effected, 
in so far as the resistance of the enemy had been concerned, with 
inconsiderable loss, but a tumbril, loaded with ammunition, 
which had been taken from MuUiar Row’s troops, unfortunately 
exploded, and was the cause of nearly the whole of the casual- 
ties winch occurred ^ Mulh^r Row’s camp and the neighbour- 
mg village of Cudale, were plundered and set on fire, and his 

1 The following is the 

Return of Killed and Wounded , — 

Europeans killed, 22, wounded, 82 « 104) 

Natives „ 6 , „ 52 = 68| "" 

inolucbng 

Officers KUled , — 

Lieutenant Eranois Ime, Her Majesty’s 84th Begiment 
„ David Price, „ 86th „ 

Offic&rs Wounded , — 

Lieutenant Henry Poloher, 1st (or Grenadier) Battahonu 
„ Henry Koome, 1st Battahon 6th Begiment 
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troops, flying to the gates of the town, found them barricaded 
agamst their entrance, and received orders to disperse They 
re-formed for a moment on the opposite side of Kuree, but were 
soon agam in the greatest confusion In the moment of alarm 
Mulh&r Row released Captain Wilhams, whom he had trea- 
cherously seized and detamed, and that of&cer, accompanied b\ 
Soondurjee, amved in the evening at the Biitish camp 

Bfi-b^jee, who immediately despatched an account of this 
success to his brother, was in raptines with the valour of liis 
alhes, and the happy prospect thereby opened to himself and 
his friends ‘ I was qiute astonished, B&b^ Sdhib 1 ’ he says, 
‘ to see the manner m which the English fought I do not 
‘ suppose anybody in the world can fight like them They 
‘ completed their intention in six hours, and Kuree, by the 
‘ good fortune of Shreemimt, must fall m two days From 
‘ Cudale to Kuree is about half a kos The English line is 
‘ close to the ditch The effect of bringing the English hei e 
‘will diffuse a proper and just sense of your wisdom, and will 
‘ make them respected and feared, not only by your enemies, 
‘ but by all the world, for their great bravery, by which means 
‘ all our care is over, for now we shall have it m our power 
‘ to do all we like ’ 

The release of Captam Williams, and Soondurjec, by Mulhai 
Row, led to a further intimation to him from Sir William 
Clarke, and the day after the action that chief, having sent 
word that he would surrender, a small party was, by his own 
desire, sent to one of the gates of the town to escort him into 
the British camp He had even taken his place in the palanquin 
at the gateway when he was prevented from proceeding by the 
remonstrances and apparent resistance of his own pecple A 
breachmg battery was therefore commenced, and made rapid 
progress, and on the 8rd of May, Mulh^r Row actually surren- 
dered himself on no other terms than those of safety to himself 
and family Two days afterwards the fort of Kuree was eom- 
pletely evacuated by the enemy, and taken possession of by the 
alhed forces, the British and Guikowir flags being displayed 
together thereon It was found to contam thirty-seven pieces 
of ordnance of various cahbre, besides elephants, caineJs, and a 
great quantity of ammunition and stores 

The fall of Kuree was immediately followed by the estatesh- 
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merit of British influence at Baroda As eaily as the month 
of March a convention had been concluded between Mr Duncan 
and Rowjee Appajee, by which the Guikow^ state confirmed 
for evei its cession of the Chourasee pergunnah and the chouth, 
and assigned, in secunty for the payment of the expenses of the 
British troops, its share of the Uttaveesee district, near Surat 
By a secret article, which was not to be carried into effect until 
the end of the war, the Baroda government also agreed to per- 
manently subsidize about two thousand native mfantry, one 
company of European artillery, and its proportion of Lascars, 
the expenses of which force were also to be made good by an 
assignment of territory m such part of the Guikow§.r dominions 
as might best suit the convenience of the contracting parties 
The Arab force was also to be reduced On the 4th of June, the 
government of Aniind Row Gmkow&r, in testimony of their 
sense of the assistance offered to them by the British, made 
a free present to the Company of the district of Cheeklee, m 
the Surat UttS.veesee , and two days afterwards a further 
agreement was entered mto, by which the convention of March, 
and the cession of Cheeklee, were formally confirmed, and 
it was provided that the British government should advance 
money for the payment of the Arabs who were to be reduced, — 
the loan bemg secured on the pergunnahs of Baroda, Korul, 
Zmore, Pitied, and Ahmedabad On the same day, a deed 
was executed by Muh&raj§. Anund Row, m which he agreed 
to assign the pergunnah of Dholka towards defraying the 
charges of the subsidiary force for future services, and to 
place It in possession of the British from the commencement of 
the Hindoo year, 1860 (a d 1804) A further bond was at 
the same time passed for the expenses of the troops duJtmg the 
first year, bemg 780,000 rupees It stipulated a * jaydad,’ ^ or 
assignment of land for 60,000 rupees, m the villages of Ner- 
riM, and pledged for the discharge of the balance the revenue 
of Kuree, with the Moolukgeeree collections from K&teew&r, 
for the years 1867-8 (a x> 1801-2) On the 7th of June, 
Major Walker was directed to enter upon his duties as resident 
at Baroda He arrived accordingly at that place on the 11th 

^ [J&Sddd, ‘that which gives place or position,’ an assignment of 
revenue for the maintenance of an establishment, or of troops*] 
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July, and was received with great attention by the Guikowar 
government His tents were pitched, at Rowjee’s suggestion, 
m a suburban garden witbm sight of the minister’s own resi* 
dence, and m that situation he hoisted the British flag 

A few days before, news had arrived of the successful ter- 
mination of a second revolt against the government of Animd 
Row Gimput Row, a relative of the Guikowar family, had 
long ago endeavoured to possess himself of the supreme power 
in preference to the late Muhar^j4 Gowmd Row, notwithstand- 
ing which, the good nature and easy temper of that prince had 
assigned to him the small district and stronghold of Sunkheira, 
at a moderate revenue, which he had of late withheld, intending, 
in co-operation with Mulh^rRoWjto establish his independence 
Smce the fall of Kuree he had, however, been compelled to 
shut himself up in lus castle, which, though mounting only a 
couple of guns, and otherwise contemptible in point of means 
of defence, had sustamed an attack by the Guikowdr troops 
Gunput Row had also been jomed by Mor4r Row, one of the 
illegitimate brothel s of the Muhir^j ^ A detachment of British 
troops under Captain Bethune soon joined the Guikow&r'force, 
and on the Tth July the fort of Sunkheira surrendered under a 
capitulation, which secured the lives and private property of 
the garrison Gunput Row and Morar Row had, however, 
escaped on foot, with a few attendants, the night precedmg the 
capitulation, and now took refuge at Dh&r, with Bappoo PowAr, 
a son-m-law of the late Gowmd Row, and a considerable 
jAgheerdAr m Malwa 

The attention of both the GuikowAr ministry and the British 
resident was now for some months occupied m the difficult task 
of dispersmg the Arab militia, who had for so many years con- 
trolled every movement of the state Into the details of these 
transactions it is unnecessary for us to enter, — sufficient to 
observe that the aid of British troops was found indispensable, 
and that the Arab chiefs, besieged m the town of Baroda, were 
at length compelled to capitulate to a force under the command 
of Colonel Woodmgton, on the 26th December, 1802 

The steps by which British influence was introduced mto 
Goozerat have thus been sketched We may take the present 
opportunity of briefly noticing its future progress 

VOI« II E 
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A definitive treaty of general defensive alliance was con- 
cluded with the Guihowar on the 21st April, 1806, for the 
purpose of consolidating the stipulations contained in preceding 
agreements, and making some additions and alterations which 
were deemed expedient The Guikow§,r had previously re- 
ceived a subsidiary force of two thousand men, and he now 
engaged to maintam three thousand, who were to be stationed 
within his temtory, but employed only on occasions of import- 
ance Districts yielding 11,70,000 rupees were assigned for 
their support The districts of Chour&see, Cheeklee, and 
Kaira, together with the chouth of Surat, were ceded to the 
British, and the revenue of other districts was appropriated for 
liquidating the debt due to them by the Giiikowfi.r’s govern- 
ment ^ 


^ The f ollomng is a ‘ Statement of the cessions from the government 
of Antmd Row Gnikowar, and Jaydad, to the Hon East India Company,’ 
being one of the papers by Gimgadhur Sh&shtree, appended to Colonel 
Walker’s Report of 1st January, 1800 


Enams 

Killabdary of Kaira 
Pergmmah of Cheeklee 
Chonth of Surat Bunder 
Pergunnah of ChourAseo 

Jaydad 

Pergmmah of Nemdd 
Dholka 
Bee^apoor 
Matur 
Moondeh 

Tuppa of Kuree Pergunnah 
Customs of Kimoatodroha 
Annual Wurats^ on Kateewfii 


rupees 

42.000 

76.000 

60.000 

90.000 

2,68,000 

1.76.000 

4.60.000 

1.30.000 

1.30.000 

1 . 10.000 

26.000 

60,000 

1,00,000 

11,70,000 

14,28,000 


[Eomkatodra is a double name Kxm is a station on the B B 0 1 
Railway, eleven miles from Surat Katodra is probably Ka/rodraf the 
Orovsda of Roe (Poster, Ernbaasy, p 603), eleven miles from Surat on 
the Burhanpur rood.] 

^ [Wurata (Persian), an assignment on revenue See English 
Factories f 1018-21, i 201, Tiote 322, &o They are the ‘ securities from 
bankers p 64, line 1 ] 
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No settlement between the governments of Baroda and 
Poonah had taken place since the accession of Gowmd Row 
On the suppression of the rebellion of Ab& Sheelokiir, the Giu- 
kowar agreed to hold Ahmedabad in farm from the Peshwah, 
including the tnbute of Kateew&r, with the distncts of Pitldd, 
Napar, Choor&-R4npoor, Dhundhooka, and Gogo, and some 
rights in Cambay By the treaty of Bassein, however, the 
districts of Ranpoor, Gogo, and Dhundhooka, and the Pesh- 
wah’s rights in Cambay, were ceded to the British government 
A lease of the remainder was granted by the Poonah govern- 
ment to the Guikowar for ten years, from June, 1804 But 
on the expiration of this term, the proposed renewal of the 
lease was positively rejected by the Peshwah, who had now 
become anxious to mcrease his political influence m Goozerat 
and Trimbukjee Daingba,^ m 1815, having obtained the 
appomtment of Sui-Soubahd&r, took possession of the distncts 
in that provmce m the Peshwah’s name, and began to use the 
influence thus obtained in intriguing against the British power 
By the treaty of Poonah, in 1817, the Peshwah, however, 
bound himself to disavow this turbulent chieftain , he rehn- 
quished at the same time all future demands on the Giukow^li, 

^ [Trimbalqi Dengha was onginally Q,j(Uvd or confidential messenger 
of the last Peshwa About 1812 he became the iUme, damn^e of that 
Prince, and the leader of the low favourites who surrounded Bajirao 
in the court at Poona, encouraging him m the vices and the anti British 
policy which led to his overthrow Tnmbakji was made Sarsubha of 
Abmadab^ in 1814, and soon became notorious for his cruelty At 
the same time he began mtngmng with the Baroda Darbar agamat the 
English. His crimes reached a head when he hired bravoes to murder, 
m the open street at Pandhaipur, Gangadhar Sastn, the Gaikwar’s envoy 
to the Peshwa’a oomrt, whose safety had been guaranteed by the British 
Government Eor this the Peshwa was forced to surrender Trimbakjl, 
who was confined m the Thana Jail In 1816, however, he escaped m 
a romantic fashion with the aid of a syce or groom, and fled to the 
Dekhan hills, where he soon commenced a guerilla warfare with the 
Peshwa’s conmvance This was ended by the treaty of Poona m 1817 
He took a prominent part m the last Maratha war, notably at the battle 
of Koregaon, and after the Peshwa’s surrender in 1818, was hunted down 
m Kb^desh and sent a prisoner to Bengal Some account of this 
picturesque scoundrel will be found m that bnlhant but forgotten novel 
P&ndwrang Earit by W B Hockley, which oontams perhaps the beat 
sketch ever written of contemporary life m the Bekharu] 

E 2 
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and compromised all past claims, and he ceded his revenue 
in Goozerat, with the exception of Oolpar, to the British 
government. 

On the 6th November, in the same year, a further treaty 
was concluded at Baroda, by whicli the Guikowar, who had 
secured important advantages by the treaty of Poonah, 
acceded to a plan for the consolidation of the territories of 
the respective governments in Goozerat, engaged to increase 
his subsidiary force by an addition of one thousand regular 
infantry and two regiments of cavalry, and assigned to the 
British government, for defraying the increased expense, 
districts lying conveniently for the meditated consolidation. 



CHAPTER V 


MOOLUKGEJ:.IlLL IN KAILEWArI 

Wl have already been that the Kings of Unhilpoui and the 
Sultans of Ahmedabad pursued m the niam a \ery smulai 
policy m regard to their neighbours "When they found them- 
selves strong enough to do so,theyeffected a complete conquest, 
but, m the more numerous cases, where subjugation was 
impracticable, they contented themselves with the exaction 
of a tribute rather than prosecute a doubtful contest to 
extremity Durmg the government of Goozeiat by the 
Sultans, and afterwards by the Imperial Soubahdto stationed 
at Ahmedabad, the Mohummedan authority was suppoited by 
garrisons, placed m fortified positions throughout the coimtry, 
which ensured to some extent the regular collection of the 
tributary revenue, and rendered expeditions for its enforce- 
ment, except m special cases, unnecessary These posts were, 
however, gradually withdrawn or driven out, and amid the 
frequent scenes of anarchy which were witnessed during the 
last days of the Mogul government, not a few were the result 
of endeavours to collect the revenue due from the tnbutanes 
by annual mihtary expeditions This course, which with the 
Mohummedans was compulsory and exceptional, was with 
their successors congemal and regular It was a promment 
feature in the pohey of the Mahrattas that their sole object, 
in almost every country to which their arms extended, was 
the enforcement of a payment It was not until some time 

1 IMuiUhgin la a Peofsian word, meaning a conqueung or takmg of 
oountnes It signifies m Marathi an expedition to enforce payment 
of revenue See Bomb te , voL vn (Baroda), oh yii, pp 316-18 
Professor J Saikar {8hvaoi and hia Tirrm, Calcutta, 1919, pp 479-81) 
says the idea was derived from the Mahommedans The Koran enjoins 
raids into the dor td harh or infidel states The Sabh&sad Bakhar (trans 
J L Manhar, as Infe and of Skvap, Bombay, 1684-6) actually 

states (p 29) that ‘ The Maratha forces should feed themselves at the 
expense of foreign countries for eight months every year, and levy 
blaokmair ] 
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aftei expciicuce had taught them the advaiitagcb, towaidb the 
cieation ol a icvcuue, wluch a permanent bettlcment would 
yield, that then thoughtb wcic even diiected to a icgulai 
adnumbtiation of the coiuitiicb which they had bubdued 
‘ When the Mahiattab,’ bayb then liibtoiiaii, ‘ piocccded 
‘ beyond then boundary, to collect icvenuc and to make M^ai 
* were bynonymoub , wheiievex a village icbisted, ilb olhceis 
‘weie seized, and compelled by tlueatb, and sometimes by 
‘ tortiue, more or less severe, to come to a settlement , ready 
‘ money was seldom obtamed, but secuiities fiom bankers,^ 
‘ with whom all the villages had dealing, were preferable, as 
‘ they were exchanged for bills payable m any part of India 
‘ When the ganisons of fortified places made an unsuccessful 
‘ lesistance they weie put to the swoid ’ These expeditions, 
so pecuharly suited to the meicenary temper of the Malirattas, 
were called ‘ Moolukgeerce,’ or circuits of the countiy ® On 
their flist appeal ance m Goozeiat, tlic example of then 
Mohummedan predecessors, and the circmnstanccs ol the 
countiy, as well as their own predilections, led them to the 
adoption of these tributary expeditions Bodies of thiee 
thousand or four thousand predatory horse, without guns or 
camp eqiupage, pursued their plundering march thiough those 
paits of the country which were still possessed by Rajpoot 
cluefs, and adjusted the amount of their demands to the 
ability of the Bhoomee^ to comply, or their own power to 
enfoice As the government of the country became more 
settled, the Moolukgeerce expeditions were undertaken with 
a certain number of inegular infantry, and began to assume 
more permanent features It was a principle of the Mahratta 
commanders to increase the amount of their exactions, if 
possible, or at least not to recede from the demands of their 
predecessors, and so tenacious were they of this latter rule, 
that, in cases of aarrears of tribute, a payment foi two years 
at the former rate was prefened by them to a complete settle- 
ment on more moderate terms With the Rajpoot chieftains, 
on the other hand, it was equally a pomt of honor to resist as 
long as possible the levy of any tnbute whatever, and, m the 
last resort, to secure the most favourable terms m their power 
^ [See p 60, note lb] * [See note 1 p 63 ] 
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A Moolukgeerce amiy seldom possessed power suJdicient to 
subjugate a comitry, oi to reduce its fortresses, which were 
buie to be defended with obstmacy , it earned on its opera- 
tions tlierefoie against the open towns and vdlages, selecting 
the beasoii of haiwest toi its period of action, with the view not 
only ot compelling the more speedy acquiescence of the 
chieftain, but also of securing the more ready means of sub 
sistence for the troops As the Mahratta army approached 
the teiTitory of the chief from whom the tribute was demanded, 
it was his duty, if he meditated no opposition, to despatch an 
accredited agent to the boundary Ime, furmshed with the 
means of affording security for his comphance with all reason- 
able demands His estate was thereupon secured from pre- 
datory acts on the part of the invading army, by the presence, 
in each village, of one or more horsemen of the advanced 
guard, called ‘ Bandhurs ’ ^ When, however, the chieftain 
evmced a detcrnunation to resist, or even exhibited no mdica- 
tion of an early settlement, the Pmdaxees were thrown out 
on all sides, and the march of the army was thenceforth 
marked by every species of plunder and desolation , the npe 
crops were swept from the fields, the villages were wantonly 
fixed and destroyed, nothing was allowed to remam but the 
bare walls of the houses, and it frequently happened that 
every acre of his lands was left bare, and every hamlet m his 
territory reduced to a heap of smouldermg rums before the 
Rajpoot chieftam condescended to the payment of the tnbute 
demanded. 

The Moolukgeeree tnbute was, in process of time*— prm- 
cipally under the direction of Shivx4m Gaxdee, the oflicei of 
regular troops already mentioned — ^raised very considerably 
above its original standard In addition, also, to the tnbute, 
properly so called, and which had been reahzed by the former 
paramount powers, the Mahrattas exacted payments under 
a variety of other heads, as for instance, that of grass and 
gram for the horses of their cavalry, and that more com«p 
prehensive item, still, of ‘ extra expenses * The tnhutaiy 
country was subsequently divided mto two districts,— 
Kdte&jodr^ which included the Penmsula of Soreth, with the 
^ a bowman.] 
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lands ol the Jli^as and othei contiguous tcriitory, and the 
Myhce Kdnid, which extended fioni the banks of that iivei 
to UmbA Bhuw&nec and the Riinn ol Kutch ^ 

beveral causes, arising from the usuipation of the Aiab 
mercenaries, the death ol the Muhaiaja Gowuid Row, and 
the msuirections of Kanhojee and Mulhai Row, had con- 
tiibuted to pi event the dispatch of the usual aiiny mto 
Kateewar, and the tributary leveniic in that provmce had 
ficcordmgly fallen mto arrears smee the yeai a d 1798-9 
It fell to the lot of B&b&jee Appdjee to collect these an ears of 
tribute, and he accordmgly pioceeded on that service shortly 
after the fall of Kuiee, m a n 1802 Diirmg the intervenmg 
period, the chieftams of Kateewar had fortified themselves, 
and prepared for lesistance, and the treasure which might 
have been appropriated m payment of the tribute was dissi- 
pated m various pmsuits, particularly m the prosecution ol 
their own dissensions Their apprehensions were also fuithei 
excited by the report tliat it was Babajee’s determination to 
enforce the whole of Ins demands at once Havmg subjugated 
the Des&ee of PMree, who was a partisan of Muiliar Row, 
Bab&jee entered Kateew&r, and after a series of successfid 
operations m which he was engaged with Maleea, Moorbee, 
Joonagurh, Bhownugger, and Wudw^, and suppressing a 
dangerous insurrection of the J^heerd4r of Kuree, by takmg 
that person and his son prisoners, he finally hqmdated the 
whole arreais of tnbute due from the coimtry, and estab*- 
hshed m it a state of subordmation and order superior to any 
that had been witnessed for centuries In the course of this 
ciromt of the Guikowar general, however, successful as it was 
to an extent far beyond expectation or the leal strength of 
his government, there were not wantmg sujBdcient mdications 
that the chieftams of the pemnsula submitted the more readily 


1 Ad. estimate of the Moolukgeeiee revenue from these two provinces, 
furnis h ed to Colonel Walker by the Gmkow&r authorities, in a d 1802, 
showed the following amounts — 


Province 


K&teewai 
Myhee Kanta , 


Outloowdr Share 
JRtipees 
4,09,621 
3,00,622 


Peahwdh Share 
jRnpeea 
5,38,019 
16,000 


Total 

Bvjpees 

9,47,640 

3,16,622 
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to Bdb&jee’s ternib, froiu tlicir knowledge of the dependence 
of Tnms ftif and of lus sovereign on the far greatei lesouiecs 
of the British power They feared, in fact, to use then own 
words, ‘that the army of the Fcringees nught be spicad 
‘ abroad ’ Under these encumstanceb, motives of sound 
pohey, as well as those of humanity, and a due regard to 
Biitish reputation, rendered it necesbary that an mlluence 
already powerful, though imseen, should be openly acknow- 
ledged and fully deflbaed 

At an early stage of the British connection with the Guikowai 
government, it had been discovered that a considerable portion 
of the resources of the Baroda state depended on a punctual 
realization of its tributary revenue m K&teew&r, while tlie 
laige arrears due at that period rendered their recovery an 
object of no common importance The Guikowai mniistiy 
were extremely diffident of their ability to recover this ic venue, 
unless with the aid of the British, and the mcrease of the 
subsidiary force to three battalions of native infantry, as well 
as the stipulation m the definitive treaty that one of the 
battalions should proceed to Klteew4r whenever real necessity 
required it, prmcipally arose from this impression of their 
weakness The British government thus found itself m- 
directly pledged to the realization of an object which, if 
pursued m the mode expected by its allies, would have to be 
effected at the pnee of a departure from its usual prmcipleb 
and pohey As early as 15th December, 1802, the supreme 
government, of which the Marquis of WeUesley was then the 
head, was, therefore, mduced to express its opimon, that if an 
amicable arrangement could be made with the several chief- 
tains of the peninsula for the regular payment of their tribute, 
without the necessity for the periodical advance of a military 
force, an acceptable service would thereby be rendered alike 
to the Guikow4r state, and to the British mteiests m Goozerat 4 
There were thus, m truth, concurrmg circumstances, which 
operated to render necessary such an mterference on the part 
of the British m the affairs of K&teew^ To the volimtary 
payment of their tribute by the chieftams, liie Guikow&i 
government looked foiward for the meaiu 3 of effectmg a large 
reduction m its overgrowh military estabhlshmentb , it 
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pated also a valuable addition to its rebouices tioiu luiidb 
winch lutheito had been swallowed up in the enormous 
expensts ot collection , but it looked to its allies foi the 
means oi chectuig these desuable objects The British 
authoiities, on the othci hand, while lorinally engaged and 
sincerely desuous to assist the Guikowai state, lelt repugnance 
to lendmg their aid toi so questionable an object as the cairy- 
ing out a Moolukgeeree expedition, though they could con- 
template, with honest satisfaction, the advantages which the 
prmcipahties of K^teewfi-r would derive from an aiiangement 
that amehoiated a custom so oppressive , though they had 
leason to believe that their mediation would be readily 
accepted by the clueftams, and though they weie well aware 
tliat, as matteis then stood, the Baioda state must, m default 
of their active mteifeience, continue to cany out Us objects 
m the penmsula of Goozerat by means which, howevei opposed 
to tlie prmciples ot the British government, still denved the 
gieatei part of then etiicacy from its presumed support 

Though these pruicijiles had been tor some tune admitted, 
It was not until the 3rd April, 1807, that the government of 
Bombay found themselves m a position to enter upon the task 
of carrying them mto effect Colonel Walker, havmg been 
selected as the officer umtmg the essential qualifications of 
xequisite mformation and local influence, was, on that day, 
instructed to assume the command of a detachment destmed, 
m co-operation with a sufficient contingent of the Guikowtir 
troops, to proceed with those special objects mto the pemnsula 
of Soreth 

Means had previously been adopted, as has been noticed, 
for the purpose of soundmg the chieftams of K&teewfir m 
regaid to their wilhngness to accept of British mediation for 
the permanent arrangement of their tribute, and the dis- 
contmuance of mihtary expeditions for its realization. Though 
the result had been favourable, it was not long after the 
appearance of the detachment m K&teewfir, before Colonel 
Walker discovered how httle the chiefs contemplated a really 
disinterested course of action on the part of the British govern- 
ment ‘ The circular addresses to the chieftains,’ says that 
officer, * were hardly beheved to be emcere, and some extra- 
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‘ oidmary and curious communications weie the lesult of the 
‘ advance of the troops, and discovered the seiituneixts of the 
‘ eouutiy It was most natural to suppose that oui object 
‘ was a Moolulvgeeiec circuit on oui own account, and I aceord- 
‘ ingly icceived some pioposals extolling the acquamtauec of 

* the parties witli the aits of exaction and the braveiy of then 
‘ tioops, winch would be cxexted, without exposmg those of 
‘ the Company, foi a participation m the spoils The Maleea^ 
‘ Raja wished to turn the command of a passage over the 
‘ Runn to account, and proposed a jomt plundermg excursion 
‘ into Chor Wagur, Kutch, and Smdh Others, agam, con- 
‘ ceived our object was to supplant the rights of the Guikow^ 
‘ government, and these weie prepared to offer the most lavish 
‘ assurances of dependence upon the Company, and exhibited 
‘ some attempts to neglect the Guikowai Some msidious 
‘ attempts were even made to laise oui suspicions of the 
‘ fidelity of Gmkowai government It was necessaiy to be 
‘ piepaied against these attenijits, and discomage them on 
‘ their first appeaiance Then intention was msidious, and 
‘ would have been pioductive of every serious consequence 
‘ that could flow from disunion of conduct and want of cor- 
‘ diahty m the pursuit of an object of joint mterest My 
^ endeavours were, therefore, directed to convmce the Bhoo- 

* meefis that the Company’s troops appeared m K&teewai as 
‘the allies of the Guikowir, and that their object was to 
‘ piomote an ultimate arrangement of the countxy under the 
‘ Company’s mediation, havmg, m view, the advantage of the 
‘ Guikowar state, and the permanent mterests of the Bhoo- 

* meeats themselves ’ 

The efforts of Colonel Walker, which were ably seconded by 
Wittul Row DeewHn, the commander of the Guikow&r troops, 
soon revived the confidence of the Bhoomee^ , and an oppor- 
tumty was found for estabhshmg incontestably the dis- 
interested mtentions of the British, in the restoration to its 
owner of the fort of Kundorn^, which, having been seized by 
the chief of Nowtougger, was rescued by the detachment 
fiom his hands, The feehng of the Bhoomeefis now sustained 

1 [Malia, a state in the Kathiawar Political Agency (Imp daz , mi, 

saf)] 
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i\ complete leviilsiou , and some of the weaker chieftams 
began to eutertam chmiciical expectations, and to look fuiward 
to an indefinite redress of injuries fioni the justice of the 
Biitish go\ eminent Though anxiously eiiibracmg eveiy 
opportiunty of affording piotection to those to whom it could 
be extended with advantage, and though actually successful 
m lestormg many outlaws to then homes, and m pievciitmg 
iimiiy acts of oppression, the Bntish envoy found it necessaxy 
to confine his attempts, as a general rule, to the one object of 
providmg for the Bhoomeefis security in tune to come, without 
entermg mto the discussion of cases of doubtful or irremediable 
nusfortune His chief difficulty lay m assummg a just standard 
for a revenue, which had hitherto been so fluctuatmg and 
undetermmed It was evident, on the one liand, that the 
Baroda government had reason to expect, if not an increase 
to their reve^jue, at least its mamtenance on an undimmished 
footmg— the rather under the mtimate knowledge which the 
Bntish possessed of their necessities The Bhoomeea chief- 
tains, on the other hand, were mduced to rely upon British 
influence for their protection from excessive exactions, and 
from the permanent establishment of a tribute beyond their 
means to defray 

The existmg rate of tnbute had been mcreased under the ad- 
ministration of Bfib&jee and others, prmcipally under the item 
of ‘ extra expenses,’ to an amount to which the Bhoomeeas 
had submitted with reluctance, which had been calculated 
upon the utmost revenues of their territories, and which was 
unfit for the basis of a permanent settlement, both because it 
had not been m existence for a sufficient length of time to 
constitute a precedent, and still more, because, as was evident, 
it could not have been realized m successive years without 
recourse to coercion A small reduction was therefore granted 
to almost every chieftain prmcipally under the item above- 
mentioned Engagements were then entered mto, undei the 
guarantee of the Bntish government, which assured to the 
Baroda state the punctual payment of the tribute upon the 
rate determined, while they bound the chieftains of the 
country to refrain from those mutual aggressions and acts of 
depredation and violence whicli had fonnerly kept the country 
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in a state of continual suffering , the petty states on tlie sea- 
coast covenanted to relmqmdi piracy, and resigned the right 
to property in wrecks that might happen within their terri- 
tories , the Jhfi.re]a and JetwS, RAjpoots ^ at the same time, 
by a solemn act, proclauned the abrogation of their inhuman 
practice of female infanticide , while the mediatmg power 
pledged itself to protect the country from oppression, and to 
relieve it from the injuries wluch it had hitherto annually 
sustained from the circuit of a Moolukgeeree army In order, 
however, to ensure permanency to these engagements, and 
to confirm to the Gmkow&r government that ascendancy on 
which so many advantages depended, it was determined to 
station within the peiunsula a militaiy force composed of 
a contmgent of Midiratta horse and one battalion of the 
British subsidiary troops 

As the result of the arrangements thus ably concluded 
through the influence of the British envoy, the chieftams of 
Kfiteewar were gratified by seeing one of the most oppressive 
sources of exaction considerably ameliorated, and its future 
amount finally determined, while on the other hand, the rights 
of the Guikow&r government (no longer, as formerly, based 
upon the mere superiority arising from more powerful re- 
sources) were now solemnly and formally recogmzed by the 
voluntary acts of the chieftams of the country themselves, 
and established, for the future, upon the same foundations as 
those engagements which connect more civilized states with 
each other,— -‘an advantage,’ says Colonel Walker, ‘m the 
‘ most complete sense of the term, which no government pre- 
‘ ceding that of the Guikow&r had yet been able to obtain ’ 

‘ [Pot the Jadeja or Jareja and Jaithva or Jethva Eajpnt tribe, see 
Tod, Anmh, ed 1920, i, 102, 136 ] 
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Tin: wAghtlas — ^the iotsbAttes or oholka — titt 
jhAlAs 

We may now pass in review such of the Rajpoot houses as 
were found m existence by Colonel Walker, when the various 
districts of Goozerat which have been mentioned passed into 
British liands, and when the influence of the Bntish govern- 
ment was, through the engagements lately concluded, ex- 
tended over other parts of the country 

Of the yoimger branch of the royal Waghelas, we have had 
nothing to record from the time of Ahmed Shah to the present 
period 1 The chief of S^und, or of Kot, was now discovered 
by Colonel Walker, holding the first position among the 
independent ‘ grAssias ’ ^ of the district of Dholka, and though 
possessor of but twenty-four villages, still assuming the title 
of raja, and boasting of his high descent from the forgotten 
kmgs of Unhilpoor His pnncipal town of Kot, though 
undefended by fortifications, was encircled by an impenetrable 
belt of jungle, and he retamed in his service a force of two 
thousand irregular infantry, and one hundred and fifty horse, 
who mounted guard at Ins residence, and were engaged to 
defend his person or to wage hostilities, ‘ like the troops of 
‘a sovereign prmce’ His relation, the chief of G^giir, 
possessed villages, which though only eight in number, con- 
stituted a very valuable estate, and maintained an armed 
force of one thousand men 

1 y«ievoli, 328ff 

* [The old gemma of Gujarat were zarmrida/ra and vataiidara, heredi 
tary landholders mostly dating from Musalman times and paymg a fixed 
or tnbute to the nilmg power Under the Marathas a new class 
of garamaa sprang up, mere robber chiefs who seized lands wherever 
opportum^ ofiet^ and built strongholds whence they could levy 
garaa or blackmail on the surrounding country They haunted 
the hill country {mho&ai) on the east of the great Gujarat plain (rdatf)^ 
which was the favounte scene of their devastations.] 
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Each of these chiefs paid to the paramount power a yearly 
tribute, the amount of which, however, varied accordmg to 
circumstances The general government, as was stated by 
Colonel Walker, possessed no right of mterference with their 
internal administration beyond that of enforcing the payment 
of their tribute, and preventing any disturbance on their part 
of the peace of the country 

In the immediate vicmity of the W^ghelas were the Kus- 
b^tees ^ of DhoUca, a numerous and warlike body of Mohum- 
medans, inhabiting the chief town of the district, and who 
were regarded by the Maliratta governments as an useful 
counterpoise to the power of the Rajpoot gr^si&s The 
Kusb&tees were of three classes — ^Men^s, Rehens, and Pur- 
m4rs , the two former were reputed to have come from Delhi 
at the close of the sixteenth century , the last were, as their 
name implies, of Rajpoot blood, and were in fact the des- 
cendants of that branch of the Purmitrs of Moolee, which, we 
have already beheld, settled at Bot&d, as converts to the 
Mohummedan religion ® 

In A D 1664, say the bards, a quarrel havmg arisen between 
the brothers who then held BotM, one of them, named MuHik 
Mohummed, went off in anger to Dholka His grandson, 
KumSl Mohummed, left seven sons, who, with two hundred 
horse, which they commanded, served Ubhye Smgh R4thor 
during the time of his government of Ahmedabad, and after- 
wards followed the Nowaub Kumdl-ood-deen (or Juw^-Murd 
KhfLn) B4bee When the latter was compelled to surrender 
Ahmedabad, the Purmto retired to Joonagurh, where they 
served for many years At length, as they were m arrears 
of pay, the Nowaub of Joonagurh assigned to them his rights 

1 [Kasbati means townsman The Elasbatis were mostly the de 
soendants of soldiers who had grown rich by pltinder or moneylending 
and had raised themselves to be middlemen and landlords They were 
treated with lemency by the Gaikwars, and were enabled to settle the 
rental on the villages under their management, to imprison debtors, 
and to exact sums from merchants in return for protection. Some of 
the sailors of the Gogha coast also are Kasbatis The Gogha district 
now supphes many of the best Lascars of our mercantile marme.] 

* V%de vol 1, p 348 
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of tribute upon Garee^dh^r, which he found himself unable to 
reahze The brothers had been previously on very intimate 
terms with the G&reeMhar people, and therefore they set off 
thither joyfully, taking with them their fanulies as well as 
their military retainers The villagers were very much dis- 
tressed, and determined to rid themselves of their burden , 
but m the meantime, m order to prevent any suspicion, they 
each of them received a horseman, and enterlamed liim 
hospitably At length, one night when the horsemen had 
retired to rest, a signal was given by beat of dium, and each 
householder put to death his guest Mullik Futteh Mohummed 
and Mullik Ucha, two of the Purmar brothers, were the only 
survivors , the remammg brothers, and the whole of their 
retamers, perished 

When the news reached Dholka the cry was that gieat 
oppression had been committed The two Talookdto also 
said, — ‘ If they had been slam in fight we should not have 
‘ gneved, but they have been oppressed fraudulently We 
‘ will become Fukeers ’ Their friends persuaded them not to 
become Fukeers, but to take revenge They agreed, and when 
they had purchased new horses, they returned to Joonagurh to 
serve the Nowaub with new men For a few years they found 
no opportumty of revenge, but at length the Guikow^ army 
gomg its rounds m Kdteew&r, Neew&z Khan. Rehen, the 
Dholka Kusb&tee, went with the Mahrattas, and as the 
Rehens and the Purmars were on good terms, Mullik Futteh 
Mohummed and Mullik Uch4 accompamed him Neewdz 
Kh4n paid the tnbute due to the Guikow&r fipom Gareeddh&r, 
and then attacked and destroyed the village m revenge for 
the TfiJookdirs, ploughing it up with donkeys, and sowing it 
with salt The Purm&rs seized the village head-man, and his 
two daughters, whom they made then concubmes 

Kumdl Mohummed had acc^uired wealth , but his eldest 
son, Mulhk Ntoiunt, had used his sword so well as to add to 
the family riches, and he had obtamed several villages also 
He was called the Tfilookd^r of Keshree, an estate of sixteen 
"wllageSf After his death at G&ree&dh§,r, his brother, Futteh 
Mohu^ed, became his heir, but he, too, died in a d 1746, 
and was succeeded by his son, Sher Mce4, who ruled his 
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Tcilook well, made good use of his sword, and increased his 
possessions 

Sher Meea died in a d 1799, and was succeeded by his 
son, Bhaw4 Meea 

MuUik Uch&, the brother of Futteh Mohummed, received 
no part of his father’s property, but by his good-fortune he 
acquired villages of his own, and having founded a new 
house, was styled T^ookdar of Dhunwara, which estate is 
also in the Dholka district He died in a d 1765, and left 
three sons The eldest son, Nana Meea, succeeded his father, 
and died m A d 1799, without a successor His brothers 
received no share of their father’s property, but acquired 
villages by their own strength Their sister, Mool Beebee, 
had been roamed to Sher Mee&, and though Bh&w^ Meea 
was the son of another wife, yet as he was thus in a maimer 
the nephew of Nan& Mee^, he became his heir, and inherited 
five villages, an elephant, two hundred horses, and other 
property 

Soon after Bhawa Meefi’s succession, a body of plundeimg 
Jutt horsemen, four hundred in number, attacked one of his 
villages, supposing that as Sher Mee& was dead they could do 
so witli impumty Though they had often been beaten ofi 
by Sher Meefi, yet this time they carried off the cattle, and 
brought them to Keshree, where they drew rem Here they 
oppressed the people much, and though the villagers said, 
‘ Tins IS Sher Meed’s village, if his horsemen arrive you will 
‘ suffer for it , ’ the Jutts paid no attention, but only said, 
‘ Sher Meed is gone, and his son is m the cradle ’ Bhdwd Meed 
heard, at Dholka, what had happened , he immediately 
mounted his horse, and set out, followed by about sixty horse- 
men At this time he was twenty-two years old \^en he 
came up with the plimdermg horsemen, he went in among 
them without any consideration, and used his sword m a 
manner beyond his years The forayers soon took to flight, 
leaving five of their number dead and many wounded When 
the people at Dholka knew that the Tdlookddr had set off to 
attack the Jutts, a large body of horsemen mounted, and 
hastened to his assistance, but they were not m time for the 
battle, and before they even reached the ground, they met 

VOL n F 
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Bhaw& Meea and his party returning with the horses they had 
captured, and the heads of the five Jutts that had been slam 

At this time, the Jutts and Katees roamed about the 
country in large bodies, as freely as if they had been govern- 
ment troops The ancestors of Bh&w^ Meea had often defeated 
them, and there was a deadly feud between them on that 
account, but as he had shown so much valor at so early an 
age, and his reputation went on increasing day by day, the 
Jutts feared to encounter him 

Sher Meea had served the Peshwah, but Bh4w& Meea had 
attached himself to the Guikow&r, and gamed great distinction ^ 
When the Baroda army advanced agamst Ahmedabad, m a n 
1800, to drive out Shelookur, Bh&w4 Mee^ was with them, 
followed by two hundred horse, and when, m a d 1802, the 
Guikowar called m the British to aid him against Mulh^r Row, 
and the British force which had disembarked at Cambay, 
found difficulty m advancmg from thence to Kuree, the 
Guikowdr wrote to Bhdw§. Meed, who attended the troops to 
Kuree with two hundred horse, and was on very good terms 
with the British 

Bh4w^ Meefi., after havmg attained great reputation, died m 
A D 1812, leavmg two sons, B4poo Mee4 and Mullik Meed, of 
whom the elder succeeded him The Talooka consisted at this 
time of thirty villages 

Such was the leadmg family of the Kusbdtees, of Dholka, 
alluded to by Colonel Walker He mentions that they were a 
bold and turbulent people, some of whom commanded the ser- 
vices of a considerable number of horsemen, whom they hired 
out to such of the neighbourmg powers as required them 
They held almost all of the peaceable part of the Dholka dis- 
trict in mortgage for payments of revenue m advance, and had 
thereby much extended their mfluence 

We have httle to record of the fortunes of the Jhdlds for 
many years after their establishment at Pdtree ^ In the time 
of Muhdidna Chundrasunghjee,2 who is said to have been 

1 Vide, vol 1 , pp 287 ff 

• [Glwa^afirnghji reigned from 1584 to 1628 {Km Gm p 426) He 
Timted Jabain(^ml618 (Jlfe«ioira,tranB. Eogecs and Beveridge,!, 428 )] 
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the fifteenth m descent from Hurpjfi, through his eldest son, 
Shedo, or Shodojee, the chief seat of the Jh&lfis had already 
been removed from P&tree to Hulwud, another town on the 
banks of the lesser Runn of Kutch , and, durmg his reign, or 
immediately afterwards, this branch of the house of Hurpdl 
was again subdivided mto clueftamships, which still retain 
their mdependence Prutheeraj, the elder son of Chundra- 
sunghjee, lost his inheritance, but became the founder of the 
houses of Wfinkaner and Wudwfin , Umur Smgh, the second 
son, succeeded his father at Hulwud, and is represented by 
the present chief of Dhrfingudrfi , the third son, XJbherajjee, 
founded the house of Lugtur The family of Syel4 is a branch 
from that of Umur Smgh, of Hulwud , and that of Choora 
descends from a cadet of Wudwfin The Muh^rfinfi. Chundra- 
sunghjee, here alluded to, is mentioned, by name, m the 
Meerfit Ahmudee, as havmg, m the year ad 1590, had a 
meetmg, at Veerumg^m, with E!h4n Uzeez Kok4, the imperial 
viceroy m Goozerat Shekhurojee, the second son of Hurpal, 
established himself at Shunch&nfi (or Susan4), m the Veemm- 
g&m district, and held an estate composed of eighty-four 
viUages, which were, subsequently, re annexed to the crown 
lands, but m which his descendants still hold ‘ wfintas ’ Man- 
gojee, the youngest son of HurpM, founded the family of 
Limree, wluch was seated first at Sheefinee,^ and next at 
J4mboo 

The following is the story of Prutheeraj, the son of Chundra- 
simghjee, as given by the bards — 

RAj Shree Chundrasunghjee, who reigned at Hulwud, had 
tliree sons, of whom Prutheerfij was the eldest Ud&jee, the 
Rajpoot of Shee^nee, having quarrelled with the Governor of 
Ahmedabad, determmed to quit his territories, and, m that 
vieWj removed towards Hulwud Prutheer&j had been out 
riding, and happened to bring lus horse to the tank to drink 
water at the same time that Udfijee came thither for a similar 
purpose. Some persons, who were at the tank, cautioned 
Udfijee not to approach Prutheer&j, because he was m the 
habit of strikmg horses with his whip if they came near him 
Udfijee went, notwithstanding, close to the Koonwur, and, 
1 [iSiani IS a town and subdivision of Limdi ] 

F 2 
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when the lattei laised the whip to strike his horse, Udajee 
brought his spear to the rest, and said, that if Prutheeraj 
struck the horse, he would spear him Prutheer&j was un- 
armed, and so he went back to the town, and there began to 
prepare a party to plunder Udajee’s camp Chundrasunghjee 
hearing of this, sent immediately to the Koonwur, to forbid 
his plundenng people who had taken refuge in the territory 
of Hulwud Prutheerltj, however, paid no attention to these 
remonstrances, but, when he had completed his preparations, 
set forth to attack the camp Chundrasunghjee, upon this, 
mounted his horse, and, riding to the camp of Ud4jee, dis- 
mounted there On being informed of the step taken by his 
father, the Koonwur forbore from his intended attack, and 
angrily went away to Wudwto, from which place he plundered 
the surroundmg country After a time, he had collected about 
two thousand followers, and, havmg been mformed that 
camels, laden with treasure, were on their way from Joonagurh 
to Ahmedabad, he prepared an ambuscade, and carried off 
the treasure The persons in charge havmg made a com- 
plamt, the Mohummedan government set a reward upon 
Prutlieer^j’s head, and sent after him a Jemdd^r with two 
thousand horse This officer, when he foimd what the strength 
of Prutheer^j’s force was, determined to employ stratagem 
against him He sent a man to Wudwto to say that he had 
been detached for the purpose of levymg tribute, and requested 
Prutheeraj to accompany bun The Jem4dar took an oath 
upon the Koran that he would commit no act of treachery 
unless Prutheer4j should first deceive him , and Prutheerhj, 
upon this, jommg him, they planned an attack upon Sheeanee, 
which they successfully earned out, slaymg Ud^jee Then 
‘ sut ’ came upon the wife of Ud&jee, and she despatched her 
servants to Prutheer&j to beg for the head of her husband 
The Koonwur, however, had cut off Ud^jee’s head, and caused 
it be hung from a tree, and he sent word to the lady, in reply, 
that he would not give it to her unless she came herself and 
took it down The wife of Ud&jee came, and, girdmg up her 
clothes, climbed the tree, Prutheer&j, meanwhile, abusmg 
Ud&jee, and saying, * Son 1 you raised your spear against me, 

* true , but see now, how nimble IVe caused your wife to be at 
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‘ climbing trees ’ The sutee, when she heard these words, 
cursed Prutheeraj m her fury, and said, ‘ Yes I I have been 
‘ compelled by you to mount a tree, but no wife of yours shall 
‘ ever wash her body m moummg for you ’ ^ Other people, 
as well as the sutee, blamed Prutheer4j for what he had done, 
and it was not long before he was himself repentant However, 
he went on with the JemM^, collecting tribute On one 
occasion, some of his people, bemg in the van, arrived first at 
a halting ground, and, as water was scarce, they pitched a tent 
over the well, and declared there was none m the place, so that 
though they got water from the well, the Jemadar’s men 
had to travel six miles to get any The JemM^ was informed 
of this , he said, ‘ Prutheeraj has been deceitful first, now I am 
‘ absolved of my oath ’ He seized Prutheerij treacherously 
and carried lum off, and no one, in tins country, knows wliat 
became of him 

Prutheeraj bemg thus absent at the time of his father’s 
death, his younger brother, TJmur Smgh, seized upon Hulwud 
Prutheeraj, however, left two sons, Sult&njee, fiom whom 
descends Wukhutsunghjee, the present R&j of W&nld.ner, and 
Rajajee, who was the first of the house of Wudw&n Raj^jee 
married Som Koonwur Bdee, daughter of Rathor Shree 
Eesubddsjee, the son of Row Ndrondas, and brother of Veerum 
Dev — the same lady, probably, who is alluded to m the 
Churittra of the prmce of Eedur The Ri.thor&nee departed 
with her beloved through the flames of the pyre m a d 1643, 
as we are mformed by the inscription on her funeral monu- 
ment, and her image, imder the respectful title of ‘ the Sutee 
‘ R4thor Mother’s,’ is placed m a shrme at no great distance 
fiom that of the unhappy Ranik Devee, and on days of hohday, 
dicsscd m queenly maniage attire and jewels, receives the 
salutation of her descendants 

1 She meant that his wife should never receive information as to when 
or where he died, so as to moum for him [As a matter of fact, PnthirsL] 
was arrested, at the instigation of his brothers, by the Sfihadar of 
Ahmadabad, and earned to that town, where he died m captivity 
A fuller account of the House of Dhrangadra will be found m the 
K&thiawar OazeUeer, s v Dhrangadra, qv A genealogical tree will be 
found at the end of this chapter ] 
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Among the Sutees’ tenipleb at Wudwan is one called * the 
‘ Haree Mother’s ’ This lady, whose name was Baee Shree 
Dev Koonwur, was the daughter of a Har4 chief, named 
Umur Smgh, and the wife of Muharan& Shree Urjoon Smgh 
whom she followed through the flames m a d 1741 The 
temple was erected by Urjoon Smgh’s son and successor, Muha- 
rana Shree Subul Smgh, who was not, however, descended of 
the Haiee R&nee, his mother bemg a lady of the Purmar clan, 
by name, Shree Uchoob4 In a hne with the Haree Mother’s 
slurine IS the funeral temple of Muh4r4n& Shree Chundra Smgh, 
erected m A n 1779, by his son and successor, the Muh&rana 
Shree Prutheeraj, whose mother was B4ee Shree Kooshul 
Koonwur, the daughter of Shree Jor&jee, a W&ghela chief of 
Pethfi-poor These scanty memorials supply the only informa- 
tion which we possess of the fortunes of the Jhal& house for 
many years 

Regarding the last mentioned prmce, Muh&ransi. Chundra 
Singh, of Wudw&n, the bardic chromclers, however, furnish us 
with the following narrative — 

A Loh4n4 of the village of MemhA, near Wudw§ii, took a 
buUock load of pulse, which m E[ateew&r they call ‘ Jh^ur,’ 
to Rozkoo, m the Bh&l country, near Dhundhooka, to sell it 
The Choor4sumA grassia of Rozkoo, whose name was Mepjee, 
had married one of his daughters to a JhMd bridegroom, but 
was nevertheless at feud with that house He said jeermgly 
to the LoMn^l, * What’s the worth of that Jhdla of yours ? ’ 
The Loh^4 answered, ‘A hundred Bhalee&s^ go to one 
‘ Jh&l& ’ When the Choor&sumll heard that, he was very 
angry , he beat the Loh4n4, took his bullock from him, and 
turned him out of the village The Loh^4 went to eomplam 
to his prmce, Chundrasunghjee Raja, of Wudw4n The raja 
enquired what the value of the bullock and its load was, and 
paid the Loh&nfi. the sum he named, but determmed m his own 
mmd that he would some day or other be quits with the chief 
of Rozkoo 

Now the Choor4suma had a village called Morseeoo Thither 
went Chundrasunghjee soon after with two thousand horsemen. 


1 Bh&l6e4s are large earthen jars, or inhabitants of the Bhol 
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He plundered the village, piled the wood of the houses upon 
carts, and set off homewards Mepjee’s sons, Lakh&bh4ee and 
R&mabhaee,went totheirbrother-m-laWjHurbhumjee^ Raja, of 
Limxee, and told him of their feud with Wudwau, and of what 
they had suffered on account of it Hurbhumjee set out to their 
aid with seven hundred horse and eight hundred foot, and took 
with him Bhugw&nbh^e, the Guikow&r’s lieutenant, who was 
at Limree at the time, at the head of a body of twelve thousand 
horse, which he had brought mto the provmce The alhes 
halted for the evemng on the banks of the river Bhddur, and 
as they had a number of guns with them they deternuned to 
defend the passage agamst Giundrasunghjee The raja of 
Wudwto meanwhile came up, and pitched his camp near them. 
He thought that it would now be impossible for him to carry 
off his booty, and that his honor would be lost if even a single 
cart were left behmd , so he set the whole on fire At three 
o’clock m the mommg, Chimdrasunghjee rose and took ‘ the 

* red cup ’ ® He felt sure that he should be slam m the fight 
that was about to ensue, so he drank Ganges water, put a leaf 
of the sacred basil tree m his mouth, and assumed some coral 
ornaments ® When he was ready, an Arab JemMir m l^is 
service, whose name was Gorimbho, came to him, and said, 
‘ Th§kor I if it seem good to you, I will attack their guns with 
‘my five hundred Mukr^nees, while you charge the mam 

* body Or, if you please, I wiU charge them m the centre 

* while you take their guns ’ Chundrasunghjee thought the 
first plan the best He dismounted from his horse and took a 
sword and shield One of his chiefs came to him and dissuaded 
him from fighting on foot, but the Durbar replied, ‘ Is there 
‘ any hope of survivmg now ? ’ The chief answered, ‘ Sire I 
‘ that IS m the hands of the Supreme Being May B§,buro 
‘ Kool Dev and Shuktee Devee protect you I But while you 

^ [!For an acoonnt of Harbhainji of Lirodi (d 1786) see Kaih Qaz 
8 V liunbdi, p 534 ] 

» [Kuaur^Jia, or infusion of opium, which every Eajput drinks cere 
momally , the subordinates taking it from the hands of their overlord. 
See vol 1 , p 309, 1 21 Tod, Annals of Ra/joetJum, ed. 1920, i 341 

* Red ’ = auspioious, saored ] 

® These are ceremomes of interment — See aocoimt of funerals in the 
Conclusion 
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‘ have yet a horse, what need is there foi youi fighting on 
‘ foot ? ’ In this way he persuaded him to remount, and the 
rest of the horsemen havmg also mounted they moved off to 
attack the enemy Meanwhile Gorimbho Jem&dai was ad- 
vancmg against the guns with his five hundred mfantry The 
guns were charged with round shot and placed at the edge of 
the opposite bank over the river The aitillei’y men fired as 
quick as they could, but the Jemad^i’s men had already got 
down the bank into the bed of the river, and the balls went 
over their heads The Jemadai immediately attacked the 
gunners, who fled, leavmg their pieces in his possession Mean- 
while Chundrasimghjee charged the mam body of Hurbhum- 
jee’s troops, and they, discouiaged by the flight of the gunnel &, 
turned and fled also Hurbhumjee escaped to Limree, pursued 
all the way by Chundrasunghjee, who killed about fifty of his 
horsemen ^ 

When the battle was over, the Guikowar’s lieutenant, 
Bhugw^bh^e, sent an officer with a silvei rod, to claim the 
guns as his master’s property Chimdrasunghjee said that he 
had not been aware that that was the case, and that the 
heutenant might come for the gims, or that he would himself 
send them The Mahratta horsemen came for the guns and 
took them away, and Bhugw^bhaee went back to Baroda, 
while Chundrasunghjee returned home to Wudw^ 

After the deaths of Chundrasmighjee and Hurbhumjee, 
the Limree BA]§l Hureesunghjee, the son of Hurbhumjee, 
attacked Pathdbhaee (Pruther^j), son of Chundrasunghjee, in 
revenge He came against Wudw^n, with five hundred horse 
and two hundred foot The horse were divided into tliree 
bodies, one of which encamped on the banks of the KAree 
river, six miles from Wudwan, and the othei two beside reser- 
voirs at KherUloo and PMeeawullee It happened that five 
and twenty of the Limree horsemen had skirmished up to the 
gate of Wudw^, and liad kiUed a cultivator, and done mim 
further mischief, when they were suddenly attacked by fifteen 
of P4th&bhaee’s horse, who were gomg their rounds The 
limree men took to flight, and the others pursued them to the 


' record a story of the defeat of Ohandra- 

singhji by Harbhamjrs father Aderajt Kmh Qaz , pp 663-4.] 
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place on the banks of the nvei wheie the foiemost division was 
The Wudw^n horse fired into the encampment, and killed five 
men, and the rest taking to flight they pursued them as far as 
Kheraloo Raja Pathabhaee, receivmg mfoimation of what 
had happened, set out immediately with two hundred foot and 
thiee hundred hoise, and attacked the enemy posted at 
KHieraloo, whom he defeated, and put to flight In this action, 
Ramabhaee, of Parburee, and Lakhabb^ee, Hureesunghjee’s 
mother’s brotheis, were killed Their funeral temples may 
still be seen m that place 

There was another fight, also, at the Kmee river, in which 
Hureesunghjee was present m peison On this occasion, 
P4thabh^e’s mother’s brother, SherbhSee W&ghela, of Peth^- 
poor, was carried by his horse through the midst of Huree- 
sunghjee’s troops Huieesunghjee pursued him, and slew 
him The aimies aftei wards separated and returned to their 
homes ^ 

^ The two following documents will throw light upon the text The 
first 18 ^ a Runwutee deed,’ or grant, in compensation, to the successor 
of a murdei’ed person , the second is an engagement entered mto by 
outlaws, on obtaining permission to return to their homes 

I 

To Muharana Shiee Hurbhumjee, salutation fiom Jh&la Gopaljee, 
and Jhala Veesojee, and JM 1 & Bh&wajee, and Jhala Bhleejee, and 
Jhala Ujabhaee, and Jhala Moolojee, and Jh&la Kianisunghjee, and Jhalfi 
Rutunjee, and Jhala Sungramjee, and JhSifi, Rutunjee iSkMjee, and all 
the brothers 

A quaiTel occurred among the brothers at the village of B&rejura, 
and JhfilA Mfiljee and Jhala Humeeijee out off Jhdla RS^msunghjee’s 
head Therefore, Jh§lS, Mfiljee and Jhal& Humeerjee are expelled from 
the eighty foui townships (of Lunree), and JMla Maljee’s and Jh^a 
Humeerjee’s gras (hereditary lands), consisting of a share in the villages 
of Barejurfi. and JMleofi., are given ughat (without opportumty of 
levooation) to Jhfi-la Kushee&jee, as the pnoe of Jh&kl Rtosunghjee’a 
head, the grant to last as long as the sun and the moon last Jh&lSr 
Kushee&]ee is to receive the revenues of these two villages, and enjoy 
the ‘ gr&s ’ Purther, no descendant of JMlfi- MfiJjee or JMia Humeerjee 
IS to be permitted to reside m the eighty four viUages Whoever enter- 
tains such a person is an offender agamst the Durbfir (the court, hterally, 
meaning the chief, the MuMrand, of Lunree), and if the Durl^ punish 
him no one shall complam We all of us, act up to this agreement. 
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A few years afterwards, m Sumwut, 1868 (a d 1807), the 
Jh&l&s were again at war among themselves On the borders 
of the Wudw^ territory there is a village named Khor^, con- 
taining a very old castle, the erection of which is attributed to 
Sidh Raj Six miles from thence is Goojurvedee, a village 
belongmg to the Raja of Dhrangudra At these two frontier 
pomts the chiefs of Wudwan and Hulwud had then out-posts 

aad for our so doing the undersigned are aeounty, R&ba Wasung, 
of Bodana, and Kaba Bhug&, and Baba Naron, and B^bS. Bhunn^, 
and Guduwee Unda We will act acoording to wbat baa been here 
written Sumwut, 1833 (a d 1777), Magsbeer sbood 6, Monday 

Signatures Witnesses 

Gopaljee, &o Sbiee Jugdeesb, {t e the sun) 

Wntten by Jbala Sun Jb&la Mdl]ee 

gram^ee Jb&l& Megb&bb&ee 

Jbala Ob^dabbS^ 

Batbor Kfinda 
Goletur Baj^jee 
Besaee Luloobbaee 
Wntten by Bhowaneedas, m the presence of the parties 

n 

Sbree Bbeenmatb]ee is security foi the performance of the under- 
wntten agreement We will perform it 
To Mubarana Sbree Hureesunghjee, salutation from Jbala Kusbeeajee 
Bamsingb, and Kesbabbaee, of the village of Barejura In payment of 
debts due by ns we mortgaged the village of Barejura, to Sha Nanjee 
Doongurshee Afterwards, we bad. a quarrel with Sba Nanjee, and, 
leaving the whage, went to Ookhraia, from whence we annoyed the 
Burbar In atonement for these acts we hereby pass the village of 
Barejura to the Burbar, for seventy years, up to the end of which time 
the Burbar is to enjoy it , and after that, we will arrange m regard to 
the debt due to Sba Nanjee, as any two men may decide On the above 
terms, the Burbar has called us m and given us jeewaee lands m the 
village (lands for tbeir subsistence), wbiob we will enjoy and create no 
disturbance for the future Bor our keepmg the above agreement, we 
give the following as seounty —The Ohundbooka Kusbatees, Syud 
Boolakee Azumbhaee, and Sbekb Sahib, and the Oboorasuma, of Parburee 
Bamsungbjee , they are to be responsible m their property Sumwut, 
1863 (a n 1797) Bhadrapud sbood 2, Saturday 
Purtber, Mehta BbugwAndas is seourily, the above mentioned 
secunties having deobned , also, Guduwee Buia Jeewun, of the Tapureed 
brtocb, and Guduwee Jeewun Slboo, of Kbumbbuliv, and Guduwee 
Uja XJda, of the Betba branch, of the village of Puobum, and Bawul 
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On the day of the festival of the goat,^ the Mohummedan 
soldiers belonging to the post at Goojurvedee went round their 
own village to procure a goat, and being unsuccessful then 
repaired to Khor^ At this latter place they agreed with 
a shepherd to purchase a goat from him for three shiUmgs, 
but havmg got possession of the animal they earned it off 
without paymg the price The shepherd went immediately 
to the Lunree post in the village and eomplamed of what had 
happened, and the Limree men turned out and went to 
Goojurvedee to demand the goat The Dhrangudra soldiers 
now agreed to pay for the ammal, but the others refused the 
money, and takmg away the goat returned with it home 
When the Dhr&ngudr& men went to their master, the lUl-j, 
at Hulwud, and informed him of what had happened he was 
angry, and said, ‘ Why did you allow them to tahe away 
* what you had purchased on your hohday ? ’ He determmed 


Bevkurshun Wala, of the village of Pansheena 
aible in their property 


Guduwee Bula, 
agrees to the above 



Guduwee Uja Detha, 
agrees to the above 
Guduwee Jeewun Sahoo, 
agrees to the above 


They ai'e to be respon 
Wtinesses 

Shree Jugdeesh (the sun} 

Bathor Kand& 

JhSIl. B&jeebhaee, of the village 
of Gedee 

Waghela Hutheebhaee Bhowanjee, 
of the village of Loleeyanah 
Bh^ Peetamhur BhowSnee 
Sholunkee Kaka Jetarah 
Pntel Mooloo Asha 
Gohil Hujoojee Jethajee, of Bo 
kurla 



Bawul Bevkurun Vela, 
agrees to the above 

Written by My&ram, in the presence of the parties 
[See Tod, Annals of ItodoMan^ ed 1920, i 236, 324] 

1 [Animals are saenfioed by Musalmans at the festival known as 
*Idu 1 azha, *Idu 1 zuha, or Qurban Id (Hughes, Dust Isl^, 19^ S) ] 
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to attack Wudwan, and sent for assistance to the Raj of 
Wankaner, the chiefs of Syela and Choor&, and to Huiee 
Singh of Limree The formei declmed joining him, but the 
latter assembled their forces and attended him Huree Singh 
IS said to have endeavoured to induce the chief of Wudwan to 
make submission, — ‘ Do you suppose,’ was the message, ‘ that 
‘ there is any difference between Hulwud and Lmiiee ? If you 
‘ fight with Hunooman you will certainly be defeated Does 
‘ a wise man invite Yuma to Ins gate ? What has happened has 
‘ happened, but, if you now persist, your fort will be destroyed, 
‘ and the army of the Fenngees will be spiead over the country 
Piutheer&j of Wudwan, however, determined to lesist, and he 
collected a force whicli he maintained by plundering alternately 
the villages of Dhrangudra and Limree When the allies were 
assembled, the Raj of Dhrangudra at first paid the expenses of 
the whole, but this was subsequently discontmued, and each 
chief supported his own troops After some engagements m the 
field Prutheerfi,j was compelled to retire within the walls of 
Wudwan, and the allies then besieged him and affected a 
breach with then artillery At this period, howevei, the 
Bhats and Cliaruns came between the combatants, and an 
arrangement of the dispute was by their means effected 

Thus far on bardic authority Colonel Walker, who was m 
JhM^war shortly after these occurrences, gives the following 
account of them — 

* Another cause ’ (of the wretched state of the countiy) ‘ is 

* the war which lately existed between the Rajas of Limree, 

‘ WudwiLn, and Dhr^gudra This wai arose from the ridi- 
‘ culous circumstance of a party of Dlirangudrd horse havmg 
‘ taken a goat from a shepherd, for which they offered to pay, 

‘ but the shepherd went and complained, and a party of Wud- 

* wan people took the flesh of the goat from the hoi semen while 
‘ they were piepaimg to cook it This pioduced letahation 

* from DhrtLngudia , one outrage provoked another , the 
Limree Rnj§, was implicated m the quarrel , nor was it 

‘ settled until every village of the Wudwdn TMook, consisting 
‘ of upwards of sixty, was laid waste save four, and the walls 
‘ of Wudwdn itself breached The other Talooks suffered m 
‘ proportion ’ 
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According to the bards the feud cost the Raj of Hulwud a 
lakh of rupees, or ten thousand pounds, the chief of Limree 
two thousand five hundred poimds, and the chiefs of ChoorA 
and Syelfi one thousand each 

The country of the JhAlfis was at the time of Colonel 
Walker’s settlement of the Mahratta Moolukgeeree district of 
Kateewdr, m winch it was included, mvolved in a state of great 
depression produced by several causes A friutful source of 
dissension, not, however, confined to this part of Goozerat, 
was the system under which the property of a chieftam was 
divided and subdivided among his descendants A constant 
state of enmity among the Rajpoot famihes themselves had 
resulted from the endeavours of the superior chieftams to 
preserve their territories from dismemberment, by force or 
fraud employed against the jumor branches of their families 
Nor were the external difficulties of the country less serious, 
Katees, Jutts, MeeyanAs,^ and other predatory tribes kept the 
inhabitants of its few and miserable villages in contmual 
alarm The deficiency of cultivation was rendered still more 
strikingly visible by the nearly total absence of wood or even 
of foliage In most parts of JhfilawAr the cultivator went 
armed to the scene of his labours, and in every village a tall 
tree, or other elevated station, was employed as a watch 
towel, from which a sentinel gave instant notice of the approach 
of the much dreaded predatory horse The cattle, which 
with tlieir domestic utensils and ploughs constituted the sole 
property of the villagers, were now hastily driven off from the 
fields to such shelter as could be afforded by the scanty defences 
of the village, or if overtaken by the freebooters in the open 
country were soon wendmg their way across the Runn to 
a ready market in Kutch or Chor W&gur Tlie annual Mooluk- 

1 The Meeyanas, who were men of Sindhi extraction and much 
renowned as warriors, were numerous at MAleeA Their character, as 
popularly estimated, may be gathered from the foUowmg story — * 

One day, while an Arab soldier of the GuikowAr’s was at his prayers, 
a MeeyAnjA passed by, and enquired of him who he was afraid of that 
he bent his head that way The Arab replied, with some indignation, 
that he feared no one but UUah (God) ‘ 0 I then,* said the MeeyAnA, 
* come along with me to M&leea , we don’t fear even Ullah there * 

[For the ifiana tnbe see Bombay Gazetteer, vol ix, parti, 619 ff ] 
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geeree expeditions of the Peshwsih, the Gmkowar, and the 
Nowaub of Joonagirrh had further contributed to render 
waste and depopulate a country which had received from 
nature almost every requisite of fertility Its state of desola- 
tion may be vividly perceived m the fact that when the 
Mahratta Soubahddrs were passing through it the want of 
firewood was sometimes so great as to render it necessary 
for the Bhoomee^ chieftam of a place to cause one of his own 
villages to be deserted m order that its matenals might supply 
the mvadmg army with fuel More special causes of suffermg 
were found at this particular period in the late exaction of 
arrears by B&b^jee, in the state of war which had been pro- 
duced by Mulh&r Row’s presence in the country after his 
escape from Nerrifid, and in the exhaustmg feud among the 
Jhfild chieftains themselves, which we have just descnbed 
Jhai&war was divided mto a number of independent chief- 
tamslups, the prmcipal of which were those of Hulwud or 
DhT&ngudra, Limree, Wudw&n, W^nkAner, ChoorA, Lugtur, 
and Syel4, whose formation we have already noticed A family 
respect was still paid to the R4j of DhrangudrA, who on state 
occasions received the first act of civility, and was seated on an 
elevated cushion above the other chieftains of the race of 
Hurpai The affairs of this chieftam had been very lU managed, 
and his distnct plundered by an unworthy minister, who had 
lately absconded Nor had the other estates of the Jh&14s 
experienced a happier fate, and those of Choora and Lugtur m 
particular had temporarily fallen under the direct control of 
the Mahiattas Heerjee Khnw^s, the mimster of the chief of 
Lugtiur, liad advanced money to his master, and havmg 
obtamed the entire control of the estate proceeded to erect 
fortifications, and showed a disposition to establish his own 
authority The Jhaifi chief, m alarm, sought the aid of his 
daughter Ghena Bfiee, the widow of the Muharfija Gowmd 
Row Guikowar The Baroda state was induced to interfere 
and discharge the demands of Heerjee Khuwas, but it became 
necessary for the Guikowfir ofiScers to assume the management 
of the Lugtur estate, m order to defray the debt thus in- 
curred, which step they had accordingly taken, jpeservinff 
a portion of the produce for the subsistence of the chieftam 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 

[GENEALOGY OE THE CHIEFS OF DHRANGADRA 
ChandrasinghjI, chef of Halvad 1684-1628 


Pnthua] 

Askaran]! 

Amaraingh]!, 

1 


chef of Halvad 1634r46 

Sultan}!, 

Bajoji, 

Megraji! 1646-61 

chief of Vanbaner 

chef of Wadhwan 

1 


GajBinghjI, 1661-73 

Ja4vantsmgl]i, 1673-1718 

Pratapsmglji, 1718-30 

Eaismgh]!, 1730- ? 

Bmlt DhmngadiVi 

Gajsinghji, ’-1782 

TasTOtsmgh]! H, 1782-1801 

Amaraingh]!, 1801-34] 



CHAPTER VII 

THF CHOOBASXJMAS OF DnOUTRA— THE GOHII'S 

The first settlement of the British in the peninsula of Soreth 
was made, as we have already hinted, under the auspices of 
presumed descendants of the ancient and prmcely line of 
GHnSr A younger son of one of the Ms of Soreth, named 
Banjee, is said to have received, as his patrimony, four 
‘ chorashees,’ or districts, each containmg eighty-four villages , 
one of which, the district of Dhimdhooka, was inherited by 
his son, Meesuljee From Merjee, the fourth son of Mee- 
suljee, descended the Choorfisumfi grassia Syesuljee, who, at 
the time of Anund Row Guikow&r, possessed, or laid claim to, 
the villages of Dhollera, Mh Tulow Bunder, Bhangur, Bheem 
Tulow, Goomah, and Saibellow, comprising, in all, an area of 
about a hundred thousand beeghas Three of these villages 
were, however, iminhabited 

The district of Dhundhooka had fallen, after the division of 
the country between the Viceroy of Alimedabad and the 
Malirattas, to Kuntajee Bhanday, who held it as a separate 
estate It was taken from Kunt&jee by D&mfijee Guikowar, 
and, on tliat chiefs compelled submission to the Peshwah, 
passed into the hands of the couit of Poonah Under the 
Mahratta government the unsettled state of the country, and 
the continually recurring pecuniary embarrassments of its 
ruleis, compelled the koralivishdars, or farmers of districts, to 
contract upon terms which could be fulfilled only by the most 
oppressive exactions The territory entrusted to tliem was 
also exposed to the depredations, not only of the surrounding 
states, but of every predatory leader who could attract to his 
standard fifty or a hundred men The villages, therefore, fell 
to rum, and a large part of them became wholly deserted 
Many of the smaller landholders had, at this time, become 
anxious to place themselves and their possessions nnileT the 
protection of any government sufficiently powerful to prevent 
the neighbourmg chiefs from encroaching on their estates. 
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and the powers to which they were tributary, from exactmg 
a larger revenue than that which had been stipulated for by 
the Mogul rulers, at a tune when the country was in a far more 
flounshmg condition The British government, which now 
appeared upon the stage, presented to the view of the grassias 
a power such as they desired, and to it, therefore, were 
addressed their applications for aid 

‘ In the view of improvmg our commercial, and, eventually, 

* our pohtical, intercourse with the peninsula of Goozerat,’ says 
Mr Duncan, in a letter addressed to the Governor-General, 
from Cambay, on the 11th June, 1802, ‘ I have accepted the 

* offer of the port of Rfi.h Tulow, or Dhollera, situated about 
‘ twenty miles to the south of this place, the grassia proprietors 

* of which, viz , Manabh^ee Gorbhaee and Syesuljee Sutt&jee, 

‘ and their brethren, have been pressmg me for the last four 
‘ years to accept of this spot, on condition of their continumg 

* to receive one-half of the net future mcome , their object m 
‘which has been the proeurmg protection for themselves 
‘ agamst the depredations of their neighbours, and particularly 
‘ from the encroachments of the Raja of Bhownugger, who 

* wishes to possess himself of this excellent sea-port to prevent 
‘ its becommg a rival to his own less eonvement one of Bhow- 
‘ nugger, and he has, for that purpose, been tampering with 

* some of the brethren of these grassias, to make over their 
‘ shares to him, which he has accordingly obtamed from one of 

* the inferior among the brethren, named HMojee, m a pro- 

* portion too msigmficant (not exceeding eleven parts m a hun- 

* dred in the village of Dhollera), to affect their general engage- 
‘ ments with us for their whole interest, besides that one 

* brother cannot make a valid grant of the jomt property, and 
‘that even this trifling attempt to supersede our claims 

* IS of a date posterior to, and may, no doubt, be justly con- 
‘ sidered as the immediate consequence of the previous tender 
‘ made to us by the umted body of the grassias in question, 
‘whose territory, situated under the pergimnah of Dhim- 
‘ dhooka, IS subject to a fixed khimdunee (tribute) to the 
‘ Peshwah, who does not, however, appear to exert any mter- 
‘ ference m the internal management, as seems, indeed, suflft- 
‘ ciently imphed m the recent attempts of the Bhownugger 

VOL. n G 
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‘ cliieftam to acgmie this possession, and the terms on which 
‘ a small proportion thereof had been actually made over to 
‘ him * 

The example set by Syesuljee and M&n&bh4ee was, not long 
after, followed by numerous other holders, or claimants, of 
villages in the Dholka and Dhundhooka Pergunnahs, whose 
applications were strenuously supported by Sir Miguel de 
Souza, through whom they were made As, however, most 
of the villages, which were thus proposed to be ceded to the 
British government, had been held for penods of twenty years 
or more by the Rdwul of Bhownugger, the IMkor of Limree, 
or some other chieftain, and as the claims thus revived were, 
in his opimon, far better consigned to oblivion, the Resident 
opposed, with success, the acceptance of the proffered cessions 

* Vague, uncertam, and disputed claims,’ said Colonel Walker, 

* to the sites of villages, of which the recollection scarcely exists, 

* are generously ceded to the Honorable Company, upon con- 
‘ dition of displacmg the immediate possessors from the waste 

* lands they have brought mto cultivation, and relmquishing 

* one-half of the advantages to be gamed solely by the Com- 

* pany^s means to the grassia claimant, and undertakmg to 
‘ rebuild and repeople villages for their benefit * iti * 

‘ In the prosecution of our views m K^teew&r, humamty is a 

* prmeipal consideration, and the Honorable Company’s advan- 

* tage, honor, and reputation will consist in reconciling tlic 

* animosities of the xival cbieffcams, instead of availing our- 
‘ selves of the precarious benefits to be derived from their 

* dissensions ’ 


We return now to the affairs of the Gohil clan, who weie 
the nearest neighbours to the newly-acqmred British posses- 
sions on the coast of the peninsula of SoorMitrfi 
When the seal of the padishah, says the bard of the Gohils, 
was eicchanged for that of the Sfihoo Raja, bands of Arabs 
coMorted with that kmg , his rule extended as far as Mecca, 
and, on the east, to BhudreeU , his soubahtmrs were so power- 
ful that they exacted double rates of tnbute They returned 
to hiB presence from subduing the country When the roU was 
caUed and the royal assembly held, the Gundhurvs sang songs 
and related tales , dances were exhibited , the kmg sat on his 
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tlirone Said the Sdhoo to Seevajee, * We liave broken 
‘Delhi, and taken possession of much territory What 
‘ countnes have been conquered by us, and Tvhat remain ? ’ 
Seev&jee said, * Eatmg your salt, I have taken several countries, 
‘and have subdued the Bhatee Raja, but Sorethland is a 
‘ country where there are many men and many forts armed 
‘ with guns This country has not been subdued ’ The Sihoo 
beheld there, like peers, two soubahd4rs seated, Kunt^jee and 
Peelhjee , he granted them a putta for a lakh of years ‘ If you 
‘ can conquer Soreth I give it to you — wherever there are cities 
‘ I will assign you jslgheers ’ He gave them crowns and dresses 
of honor , the army set off immediately , it went onwards, 
laymg waste the habitable places , it came to Goozerat, and 
took possession The oflBcers of Delhi, takmg with them 
a park of artillery, advanced , they drew the Moguldee sword 
In that battle Roostum Ulee ^ was slam, he who was the leader 
of eighty thousand men Then the zumeenddrs, bending the 
head, began to say, ‘ You are our lords, to you every village 
‘ will pay “ sul^mee ” , we are humble, who wdl contest with 
‘ you ? But, if you subdue Bhhwo, you will obtam a reward 
‘ at Sattara Bh&wo caused us much annoyance, then we 
‘ bowed the head to him, and said, “ You are oui lord ” In 

* many places he has seized forts ’ ^Vhen Kunt^jee heard these 
words he was distressed , he came and pitched his tents withm 
two kos of Seehore CaUmg for a Brahmm, he sent him with 
a letter to Bh4wo, ‘ Give up the fort of Seehore, or Shumbhoo’s ^ 
‘ oath to you In the mommg coming I will plant my flags on 
‘ all sides of your city I will give you four watches of the 
‘ night ’ Bhow Smgh beheld the note he had written He was 
angry , he said to the Brahmin, ‘ Show me your back, that 
‘ I may not incur the sin of slaymg you ’ The Brahmm went 
away, and said to Kunt^jee, ‘ Go forth m the morning, and 

* fight with him ’ 

The great drums sounded, the army set forth, Kunt^jee 
approached to where that Indra among men was seated in 
Seehore The fire-arrows® began to fly, the balls of the 
swivels to travel, the lulls began to re-echo The balls flew on 

» [The defeat of Bustam Ah has been deaonbed On pp 5-6, 

* A name of Shivs. * XokMn, rookots 

G 2 
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both sides They did not injure those who dwelt m the fort, 
though they scattered its assailants like pigeons Many of 
those who were outside fell, and eat the dust The dwellers in 
the fort remained immoveable Rutun Singh’s son, Bhow 
Singh, did not fear a whit , the Mahrattas were tired The 
Deew&n said, ‘ Why are you vexing yourselves, — ^httle is left 
‘ of our ammunition or of our army ? Listen to my advice 
* Muroo, who is as lofty as the sky, has not come into our 
‘ hands ’ Thus speaking, they struck their tents and retreated 
Kunt&jee did not return home On the journey he died He 
did not go to his raja He went to the house of Yuma 
Another year came roimd The Sahoo again summoned his 
Rawuts ‘ Have all come home subduing territory ? Have 
‘ Peelajee and Kimt^jee been defeated anywhere, tliat they have 
‘ not returned ? What has become of them ? ’ The Rawuts 
answered, ‘He who goes to Java perhaps may return, and 
‘ brmg back as much wealth as may support his children’s 
‘children but he who goes to fight with Bh^wo never 
‘ returns ’ ^ 


^ It IS a saying m Goozerat, — 

' Who goes to Java 
‘ Never returns 
‘ If, by chance, he return, 

* Then, for two generations to live upon, 
‘ Money enough, he brings back.’ 

[The Gujarati version IS 

Tejae Jave, te hadi nahi dve, 

Jive iOf d&th ha^the hMve 
Another version is 


Tfl joe Jai;e, te ne ave, 

J 0 pluii i dve, to !parf/a ^pa/rya hMve 
Etidu dhan l&ve 


Who go to Java, stay for aye, 

If they return, they feast and play. 
Such stores of wealth their risks repay 


refer to the odomzation of Javo 
m rt! Kasamaotora, King of GujarSt, which is mentioned 

JOTanese ohromolea, hut jn Gujarat is recorded only in nroverbs 

voL i, part if Appen 

due rv, p, 489 V A Smith, Rist EiTie Art m Indta and Oeylon^ 259 ff ] 
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Bhow Singh Gohil, as we lla^e seen, founded the iie>\ capital 
of Bhownuggei, m a d 1723 ^ He was a chief of enterprise 
and sagacity, and befoie his death had the satisfaction of seeing 
his city established as a commercial emporium At that penod 
the disturbances consequent on the decline of the Mogul empire 
had lendeied navigation dangerous, and subjected commerce 
to oppiessive exactions The trade of Gogo and Cambay had 
proport lonably decayed as those ports weie deprived of pio- 
tection and imsiippoited any longei by the lucmtive communi- 
cation with Alimedabad A number of small communities 
had been established , the coast from the mouth of the Myhee 
to the Indus had fallen mto the possession of robbers, who 
subjected the property of the merchant to their lawless rapine , 
and the sea had become infested by pirates There were, 
tlieiefoie, gieat advantages to be derived from the establish- 
ment of a comparatively powerful ruler at Bhownuggei, who 
was both able and desirous to extend protection to commerce 
Fiom this peiiod we are to date the intercourse of the Gohil 
Rdwuls with the government of Bombay, ‘and at a time,’ 
says Colonel Walker, ‘ when the resources and commeice of the 
‘ presidency were moie limited than at present (a n 1807) the 
‘ fiiendship of the chieftain of Bhownugger seems to have been 
‘ cultivated with assiduity and attention ’ 

Bhow Smgh was succeeded, m a d 1764-^, by his son 
Rawul Ukher&jjee, commonly styled Bhaw&jee, who was of an 
unambitious temper and averse to war P^om the necessity 
of affording the trade of his port encouragement and protection, 
the Rawul, however, jomed with a body of his troops an arma- 
ment from Bombay, and assisted in the reduction of Tulaja 
and Mhow^j then possessed by Koolees, who supported them- 
selves by piratical attacks upon the merchants and vessels of 
every nation The moderate policy of Rawul Ukherdjjee made 
him reject the possession of Tulaja, which, after its conquest, 
the British would have conferred upon him In consequence 
of his refusal, Tulaj4 was dehvered to the Nowaub of Cambay, 
a d 1771 or 1772 , and, about a year after this event, R4wul 

^ This IS the statement of the aooredited bards of the Gohil dian 
Colonel Walker says the town was founded in A n 1143^ [So the 
Ka£hx&%od,r Qassetteef See the artiole on Bhavnagar, pp 385-97 ] 
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Ukhei'^jjee died, and was succeeded by his son, Wukhut 
Smgh 

Rawul Wukhut Singh, better known by the familiar title of 
At&bh^ee, was far more ambitious and enterprising than his 
father He increased his territories by various acquisitions, 
while at the same time he encouraged and protected commerce 
‘ In Sumwut, 1886 ’ (a d 1780), say the bards, * Shree Wukhut 
‘ Singh drove Noor Mohummed out of TulfLja, and took posses- 
‘ Sion of it , he also seized Jdnjmer In the same year he diove 
‘ Jusso Khusheeo Koolee out of the port of Sliree Mhowa, and 
‘ took possession ’ Colonel Walker mentions that both foice 
and artifice weie employed by Wukhut Smgh in dispossessmg 
the Nowaub of Cambay of Tul&jfi. , he states also that the 
Rawul soon afterwards estabhshed his authority over the 
district of Wdl&k (so called from its having been of old the 
property of the Wfilli Rajpoots), with the exception of a few 
Villages, the property of ttie Survaiya clan, and re-settled and 
fortified Mhowa, which had been destroyed by the expedition 
in which the British troops were engaged, and rendered it a 
flourishing port ‘ It is to be observed,’ continues the resident, 

* that this acquisition of a valuable country and of an extensive 
‘ coast was made from tribes who exercised piracy, and that 
‘whatever share of violence and ambition may have been 

* umted m the measures of the Bhownugger chiefs, their 
‘ ultimate object was the protection of commerce The good 
‘ effects of this policy were extensively felt, and the coasting 
‘ trade of the Honorable Company’s subjects derived every 
‘ advantage from this regular plan for the security of com- 

* merce The B4wuls of Bhownugger were the first chiefs who 

* had the discernment to discover the advantages of this policy, 

‘ and they have the singular merit of reforming the predatory 

* habits of their subjects, of directing then attention to indus- 

* trious pursuits, and of affordmg security to the persons and 

* property of merchants, which have reclaimed an extensive 
‘ Ime of coast from the practice of piracy, and been productive 

* of many permanent benefits It must at the same time be 
‘admitted, that, in other instances, the ambitious polipy of 
^ Wukhut Sin^ has been but little restramed by any of the 

* considerations of honor and justice His measures have been 
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‘ executed with vigour, and generally with judgment , but 
‘ they have been influenced alone by his interest, and pursued 
‘ with perseverance and spirit, employing mdifferently force, 

‘ intrigues, and artifice to mcrease his power and ensme success 
‘ to his schemes ’ 

Under these auspices Bhownugger became the channel of 
the import and export trade of Goozerat, Soreth, and Marwar, 
and the encouragement which merchants received mduced 
many opulent people to settle there, while the neighbourmg 
port of Gogo, with the advantage of a much more convement 
harbour, soon fell into decay ^ As an example of the superior 
judgment and policy of the Gohil chiefs, Colonel Wallcer men- 
tions the remarkable fact, that while at the port of Gogo, at 
that time under the Peshwah’s government, shipwrecks and 
stranded vessels were annually farmed as a source of revenue, 
everywhere on the coast subject to the Gohils they were 
protected, and lestored to the merchants 

In A D 1792, according to the bards, ‘ Wukhut Smgh be- 
‘ came at feud with the Katees, and led an army to Cheetul, 

‘ from which the Katees retreated He plundered the fort of 
‘ many horses, camels, carts, and other property He raised 
^ his standard at Koondula The Kdtees went to Ahmed 
‘ Kh4n, Nowaub of Joonagurh, and complamed that R4wul 
‘ Wukhutsimghjee had seized their gr&s The Nowaub 
‘ advanced, therefore, with an army, but the RAwul met him 
‘ with forty thousand men Arnvmg at Patun4 he drove away 
‘ the Nowaub with his cannon, and took the village of Rajoola 

* from him The Jetwsl Bajpoot, Jee4jee, effected a reconcilia- 

* tion between the Nowaub and the BAwul, and they drank the 
‘ red cup together, but the EAwul was at feud with the K&tees 
‘ for twelve years ’ 

Joonagurh was at this time, we may mention, in the hands of 
the family of Kmn^l-ood-deen, or Juw&n-Murd Kh^ B^bee, 
the latest Mohummedan ruler of the capital of Shah Ahmed 

These events are commemorated also by the followmg 
ballad — ‘ Quickly advanced the Nowaub, brmgmg with him 
‘ an army of KAtees , not a man was left m fort, or castle, or 

1 This state of afiairs has since been reversed the trade of Gogo has 
revived, while that of Bhownngger has fallen away 
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* Village As lie came on angiily, Wukhutesh, like anothei 
‘ India, mounted to oppose the Yuwun The kettle-drums 
‘ sounded, and the great drums too, the peaks of the mountains 
‘ re echoed, the earth-supporting snake began to wiithe, the 

* ocean to dash its spray up to the sky Tlie speai in his 
‘ hand was glancmg like a ray of the sun , agamst the Nowaub 

* none but the son of IJkher§.j could go Countless Rohillas, 
‘ Smdhis, and Puth^s, came on, many Arabs sounding the 
‘ drum At&bh4ee, with his brotheis, advanced to meet them, 

* “ You have come with a good object, Bdbee ! mount and 
‘ come on to the fight He gave Inm a sultoiee of cannon , 
‘ eiectmg battenes, he tlirew him into soriow Hemud con- 
‘ sidered that he should get more blows than money Without 
‘ soundmg the kmgly drum, off he fled m the middle of the 
‘ night The Katees too began to fly, hither and thither, like 
‘ crows The son of Mohobut KhAn fled , he heeded not what 
‘ road he took After the Yuwun went Ato, following Inm by his 
‘ track The lord of Seehore cried as he advanced, — “ Slay 1 
‘ slay I take care of the honor of Sul4but IQian ” ^ Expelling 
‘fnendship from his heart he angrily encamped at Pfltuna, 
‘ withm a kos of the enemy’s frontier ‘‘ Hiiree ! Huree I ” 
‘ exelaimmg, he pitched his camp 

‘As Devs and Dytes prepared for encountei, so stood the 
‘ black elephants and long maned horses Five kmds of music 
‘ sounded , swords, lightnmg-like, flashed ready for the fight , 
‘ it seemed as if the last day had arrived , tubes began to be 
‘ discharged , m double lines the Arab beruks advanced shout- 
‘ mg “ deen I deen I ” ^ the valiant followers of Wukhut Smgh 
‘ irregularly were fighting Withm an hour Mee4 cued out for 
‘ quarter , he began to be himself the suitor “ I swear to you 

* by the Koian I will not attack you again I give you R&joola, 

* Koonduia, and Cheetul , the Almighty has given you all tlie 
‘ country.” He caused a grant to be wntten, and above it he 
‘ placed his seal Tlxe chief of Porbunder, Jeewojee the Jetwli, 
‘ tried to give him courage , all that were with him were dis- 
‘ mayed , the Soubahdar of Soreth was left without honor 
‘ With him were the Koomp&wut of Jetpoor, Wujsoor the 

^ An ancestor of the Nowaub’s 

* Been means ‘ religion,* and is a usual Mohummedan party word 
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‘ liatee, of Jubduii, the Daha albo j what btiength had they to 
contend against the King ol Perumbh, over whose palace 
‘ floated the flag of victory The strength of the Babec was 
broken, what of tlic Katecs’ stiength I Bhow Singh’s de- 
scendant and Ins Koonwur — performers ot deeds of wonder — 
‘ le burmshed the watei of the swoid of Rutimesh, Bhawo, and 
Ukheraj Songs >>616 sung tliroughout the land The prmces 
‘ rained on all around a shower of gold Wukliutesh, havmg 
‘ obtamed the victory, came joyfid home ’ 

In the early part of the month of October, 1803, Mulhar 
Row Gmkowar, then for a second time m insurrection, came 
into collision at S^bur Koondla, near the frontier of Gohilwdr, 
with a body of hoise belonging to the army of B4bajee Appdjee, 
who was employed at the time in liis Moolukgeeree expedition 
ill Kateewar Mulh&r Row’s followers were defeated and his 
baggage was plundered , he fled himself to Bhownugger, and 
solicited protection from Wukhut Smgh Gohil The Rftwul was 
by no means disposed to espouse his cause, and contented hmi- 
self, therefore, with permittmg his embarkation on board a boat 
in which he purposed to make his escape either to Dw&rk& or 
Bhooj Two Enghsh boats, however, hove m sight before 
Mulh&r Row had proceeded far on his voyage, and fired two 
shots at his vessel Mulh&r Row, therefore, agam sought the 
shore, and re-landed at Bhownugger, but the R&wul contmmng 
to refuse him an asylum, he and his son, apprehensive of the 
consequences, abandoned their banner and drums, then horses 
and elephants, and betook themselves to flight, nor halted until 
they had reached the sacred hiU of Shutroonjye or P^eet&a^ 
There they remamed with a smgle attendant for several days, 
and were almost starved, when some of the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country discoveimg their retreat, disclosed it to 
B&b&jee Tlie Guikow^r general sent a party of one hundred 
horsemen, with led chargers, to brmg them m The three 
fugitives, on the approach of the horsemen, made no resistance, 
havmg abandoned all hope, and endured the pains of hunger 
almost to the death They were supported to within a short 
distance of the Gmkowar camp, where they met the Utters 
which had been sent out by Bab&jee to receive them Such 
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were the circumstances which attended the last appearance m 
Goozerat of the talented, ambitious, headstrong, and unfortu- 
nate J4gheerdar of Kuree With his son, Khundee Row, he 
was transferred, m the month of May foUowmg, to the charge 
of the British government, and by their orders conveyed to the 
fort of Bombay, where he was detamed as a pnsonei at large 
until he ended his days 

Early in A D 1804, a British agent was deputed to the 
Rawul of Bhownugger to induce him to agree to an amicable 
settlement m regard to his Moolulgeeree tribute to the Court 
of Baroda, — a measure which the Guikow&r government had 
adopted at Colonel Walker’s recommendation, and to which 
Wukhut Smgh also had for some time listened favorably 
Influenced, however, principally by his ministers, the Rawul 
for some time evaded, and at length wholly rejected, tlie pro- 
posal This conduct compelled Bab^jee, who had waited foi 
some time on the frontier m hopes of an accommodation, to 
enter the R^wul’s territories, m the month of August, and 
hostihties m consequence ensued The Gmkowar general 
advanced to Seehore, and his Pmdarees harassed the country 
around, and carried off the cattle of the villagers As the lands 
of the Gogo pergunnah were prmcipally divided between the 
British and the R&wul, and were so mternuxed that one shaie 
could hardly be mjured without the other being affected, 
Wukhut Smgh seemed to Colonel Walker to have formed some 
expectation from these circumstances that Bflb&jee would not 
venture to molest him ‘ I have found it necessary,’ says the 
resident, ‘ to undeceive him on that head, and to apprize him 
‘ that he shall be answerable for the damage which may befall 
‘ the Company’s division of the pergunnah from his resistance 
‘ to the customary demands of the Guikow4r government 

* I have not received an answer to this communication, and it 
‘ may perhaps produce some good effect, as I understand that 
‘ the raja is displeased with his present advisers, and has 

* threatened to dismiss them for the injudicious course they 
‘ have led him to pursue ’ It was not, however, until the month 
of October that the Gohil R&wul, succumbmg rather to British 
threats than to Mahratta valour, mtimated his consent to 
settlmg with B6b&jee for three years’ tribute at the customary 
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rate The successful defence of Seehore agamst the Gmkow&r 
army is thus celebrated by the bards — 

‘ The whole earth began to resound, such was the noise of the 
‘ royal drums of the strong and renowned Andbsl of Baroda 
‘ Fighting with his enemies he broke down their boundanes 
‘ An unshaken pillar was Mulhdr R&ee in Kuree An enmity 

* arose between the lords of Kuree and Baroda B&b&’s army 

* set forth agamst Kuree with fluttermg banners, dust nsmg m 

* clouds mto the air The Bab4 brought agamst Kuree an 
‘ Enghsh army An innumerable array of warriors shouted 
‘ For two or four months they fired at Kuree with their guns, 
‘ at length Mulh&r Row, abandomng Kuree, fled B§.b4 con- 
‘ quered the impregnable Kuree No one could fight agamst 
‘ him , all came to make their sull-ms, seeing that he had 
‘ qmckly captured such a fort as Kuree 

* The army advanced to Ptoee, which was held by Desaees, 
‘ who bowed to none Fightmg they took from them lakhs of 

* treasure , thmgs left lymg on the road could be lifted by none , 

* such was the fear of BS.ba As he served Kuree so he served 

* Patree , he destroyed many forts of the Mew^sees , he laid 
‘ Juttwar under contribution, also Lutlld When the Soubah 
‘ arrived at a place, it was as if a gang of plunderers had fallen 

* upon it Preparing his army, he came to JMl&w4r to fight 

‘ First, he levied a contribution upon Dhrltngudr^, the lord of 
‘ eighteen hundred villages Wudwan he fined most certainly , 
‘ he fined, too, Wanktoer , Lomree and Syela he fined , he col- 
‘ lected whatever he demanded with has mouth The Soubah 
‘ fined all Jhal&wfir, defeatmg them , he fined the lord of Mooi- 
‘ bee , he fined Mfileefi The unbendmg Jfim he fined , four 
‘ thousand chiefs were fined by the Soubah H^&r he took 
‘ possession of , firmg cannon balls, he fined the Joonagurh 
‘ Nowaub Fming the K&tees, he reduced their land to 
‘ weakness The lord of Por he fined, the Mfinfi, the Jetwfi , 
‘ he fined the Choorfisumfi , none could contend agamst him 
‘ All Soreth fining, he advanced against Seehore , the earth 
‘ began to shake, so mighty an army advanced Five kos 
^ distant he encamped at Ambulfi ** Ato has conquered much 
‘ territory I must have money m proportion ’’ Then, on each 
‘ side, the guns were fired — wall-pieces and swivels Bullets 
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‘ flew like lain , the Malu*atta& giew wtaiy , bUcaiiib ol blood 
‘ flowed from then bodies , they lost courage Many weic 
‘ slam, many had their heads cleft asunder, the eyes of many 

* wcic darkened Wukta’s waniois plundered the Baba’s army 

* like lions iinchamed , the giound was covtied with corpses 
‘ and heads , they sought to escape in all directions 

‘This misfoitmie befel Baba m Sumwut, 1860 (a d 1804) 

‘ For five months he could find no means ot escape , the Soubali 
‘ was veiy much distressed Of collecting tribute he lost the 
‘ lecollection , all he thought of was escapmg In his tent he 
‘ sat, and hid his head When he passed an acquittance then he 
‘ obtamed permission to retire To what Bhawo’s grandson 
‘ proposed he was foiced to agiee , he came to exact a fine, but 
‘ discovered he liad one to pay, foi the two-and-a-half lakhs 
‘ which he earned away had cost him full five ’ 


At the time of Colonel Walker’s appearance in Iv^teewar, the 
Rflwul of Bhownugger, m addition to the ports of Mlxowa and 
Tulaja,^ and the districts already mentioned, liad established 
his authority in nearly the whole of WMak and in the district 
of S4bur Koondia, and othei places of less note The disturbed 
state of society rendered the realization of his revenue very 
precarious, and he was supposed to be deeply mvolved in debt, 
from the necessity which he had experienced of mcreasmg his 
forces to support himself against the Kltees His mihtary 
estabhshment consisted of five hundred Arab, and two thousand 
five hundred Smdhian, infantry, with about five hundred regu- 
larly mamtained horse He could also collect from the villages 
of the Bhyud,® or cadets of the Glohil clan, thiee thousand 
Rajpoot horse , and to assist in predatory expeditions, though 
mcapable of mihtary operations, he could muster, also, two 
thousand five hundred ‘ weavers ’ He had also of late enter- 
tamed a body of a bundled horse belongmg to Bh4w& Mee^, 
the Purm&r Kusbatee of Dholka, for whose payment he had 
assigned the ancient possession of that family-— the village of 
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Botad in the pergunnah of R4npoor, which stood opposed to 
Jusdim, a principal seat of the Katees, across the border The 
town of Gogo,^ as a port of the Moguls, had been subject to the 
governor of Cambay It had assumed the name of b&rah — 
a title nearly synonymous with ‘ harbour but usually imply- 
ing the possession of some portion of landed territory On the 
division of Goozerat between the Guikowdr and the Peshwah, 
Gkigo b&rah fell to the latter authority, while the Moolukgeeree 
revenue of the remainder of Gohilw^r was assigned to the 
former The whole was, however, eventually transferred to 
the British 

The Gohil clan possessed m the whole about eight himdred 
villages, of which about six hiuidred and fifty belonged to the 
Rawul WuMiut Smgh The chieftams generally resided in 
places of difficult access, and some of them had built extensive 
stone fortifications, which were, however, but indifferently 
provided with cannon, as well as deficient m other means of 
defence Of the jumor branches of the clan, the prmcipal were 
those of Wulleh, Lfitee, and Paleet§Ji4 The first of the Wulleli 
family, who weie seated amidst the rums of the ancient city of 
Sheeladitya, was Veesobhiee, the second son of Bhow Smgh 
R^wul, the founder of Bhownugger His grandson, Megh R^j 
or Mugobhaee, now held thirty-two villages The chief of 
Paleet^a was descended from S^h^jee, one of the younger sons 
of Sejukjee Golul, to whom had been assigned the estate of 
G4ree&dh4r , he possessed forty-two villages, of which, how- 
ever, nearly the half were uninhabited Oomurjee, of PMeetand, 
had been obhged a few years before to sohcit the support of the 
Gmkowar government, and his territories were at the time in 
a state of complete subjection, many of his villages had been 
mortgaged, and the enemies he had provoked had deprived him 
of others The tranquillity of his district was now mamtamed 
by the presence of a Mahratta gamson in his ancient capital of 
Gdreefidhfir Soor Smgh, the chief of L&tee, and representative 
of Sarungjee, another of the younger sons of the first Gohil 
clueffcam, retamed but five villages of his origmal estate The 
total destruction of this branch of the fanuly had, mdeed, been 
prevented only by the mamage of H&m&jee Guikow^r with the 
^ [Gogha in Ahmadabad Distnct, Bombay OuzeUeer, iv 339 ff.] 



CHAPTER VIII 

BOUCHErAJEE— THE CHOONWAL ^ 

As the PuimArs of D&nta with the ArAsooree Mother, so 
the tribes of the ChoonwAl are indissolubly connected with 
a more modern, but scarcely less famous, Devee, Shree 
Boucherftjee Some Gharun women, says the tradition, were 
travelhng from Sulkhimpoor, to a neighbouring village, when 
the Koolees attacked and plundered them One of the women, 
whose name was Bouchera, snatched a sword from a boy, 
who attended her, and with it cut off both her breasts She 
immediately perished Her sisters, Boot and Bul&l, also com- 
mitted suicide, and they, as well as BoucherA, became Devees 
Shree Boucher&jee is worshipped m the ChoonwAl , Boot 
Mother, at Urnej, near Kot , and Bid&l Devee, at BAkulkoo, 
about fifteen miles south of Seehore ® 

1 Chuiivaliyas, also called JahangnaB, take their name from Chnnval, 
a tract of oomitry m the north east of the Viramgam suhdiTiflion of the 
Ahmad&bad diatnot, so called from its onginally ooutaming forty f om 
villages. Ohunvaliyas are mostly found in Ahmadabad and Eathiawar 
They are a wild, imtraotable race who at one time were the terror of 
north Gujarat The Chunvahya Thakordaa or landholders, who belong 
to the Makvana tnbe of Kohs and claim to be Jhala Eajputs, havmg 
mamed mto good famihes, are good lookmg and fair, like the Talabdas 
But the bulk of the Ohunvaliyas have more of the features and oharac 
tenstics of the Bhil, than whom they are only a httle higher m position 
and mtelhgence The Chunvahya Kolis were a body of organized 
plunderers Led by chiefs or Thlkordas of partly Rajput descent, 
they lived m villages protected by almost impassable thorn fences, and 
levied contributions from the districts round, planning, if refused, 
regular night attacks, and dividing the booty according to recognized 
rules As they had been almost entirely uncontrolled by the Marathos, 
at the begmmng of British rule the Chunvahya Kohs more than once, 
m 1819 and 1826, rose m revolt On their second riamg their hedges 
and other fortifications were removed, and their power as an organized 
body of plunderers was crushed.* Bombay Gazetteer, voL ix, part i, 
p 239, s V Chunvahya ] 

® [The goddess Bahuohora is, hke Amba BhavanI, a pre Hmdu deity, 
moorporated by the usual process of syncretism with a certain Charan 
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Upon the spot where Boucher^ perished, one of those 
rugged, cairn-hke memorials, called * Kh^mbees,* was erected 
'rhis was afterwards supplanted by a temple of the smallest 
size, which is still m existence A second temple, of somewhat 
larger dimensions, was erected in front of the first building, 
and so near to it as almost to close the entrance The first of 
these erections is attributed to an apparently fabulous per- 
sonage, Sulukh Raja , the second, to a Mahratta Fumilvees 
Beside them, but turned in a different dnection, is a large 
temple, possessmg a spire and two domes, which was erected, 
m A D 1788, by M^&jee Row Guikow^r, the brother of 
Futteh Smgh, and younger son of the great D&mfijee In 
front of this buildmg, is the pit used for fire sacrifice, and 
beyond the fire-pit stands a p 5 n^amidal altar, called ‘ chfichui,’ 
or ‘ the cross-roads,’ upon which animals are offered Several 
houses of accommodation for pilgrims surromid the temple, 
with hnes of pedlar-hke stalls, where the necessaries for 
worship, and various little kmck-knacks for private use, are 
exhibited for sale In one comer is an octagonal tower, of 
two stages, surmounted by an open, domed pavilion, called 
‘ Deep m^la,’ or ‘ the Lamp-garland ’ The two solid stages 
are chequered with mches for lamps, which, on days of festival, 
make a brilhant display of light A battlemented wall, loop- 
holed for musketry, and piotected by circular towers at the 
four corners, surrounds the temples and their subordinate 
buildings The gateways are three in number The principal 
one IS contamed m a rectangular tower, of which the uppei 
portion forms a room, contammg the royal drums and other 
instruments of music From the terraced roof of the tower, 

woman wlio committed or self mutilation Charan women are 
regarded with much veneration and addressed as The ghost 

of a Charan woman who has committed trSbga is a fortton, an object of 
the greatest dread * According to the last Klthiawar census of Kachhela 
Charans, who within the last fiftemi years have settled at Halol near 
Pavagarh m the Panch M a h a l s, the nine lakhs of MatS^s or Mothers 
were all unmamed Gharan girls It was because the famous Kahka 
Mata of Pavagarh top was a CSiaran woman of the Nesda olan that these 
Qharans came from Kathiawar and settled an HaloL’ Btmbay Q(mUe & , 
IX, I, 216 71 . Por trd^a, see voL i, p 302, 1 11, note, and Tule,^ Hohaon 
JoSscw, 2nd ed , p 937] 
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the view extends on all sides over a flat, open country, studded 
with villages, each nestling in its clump of trees Among 
them may be discerned Chundoor, Punchasur, and Wunod, 
recallmg the story of the first of the Unhilw^r& prmces, 
WAghel, the cradle of the latest scions of the race, and Kun- 
^^guT, with its prmeely remains of their mid-day splendour 
SulkhunpooT stands hard by, and, nearer still, a hamlet bear- 
ing the goddess’s name of ‘ Bechur ’ A grove of b^bul and 
other trees of scanty foliage hedges the fort itself Outside 
the walls is a small square tank, called the ‘ M4n Surowur,’ 
celebrated for the miraculous cures which have been effected 
by its waters, and at no great distance from it, are other 
larger, but less celebrated, reservoirs 

The fame of BoucherAjee is said to be prmeipally, if not 
entirely, owing to Wullubh Bhut, a MewArA Brahmin, of 
Ahmedabad, who, about the year a d 1744, composed many 
ballad poeriis m hex praise, which, in a collected form, con- 
stitute the BoucherAjee PoorAn He celebrates her under the 
style of DoorgA, a goddess to whom, however, the name of 
BoucherAjee is not otherwise attributed No image is used m 
any of the numerous temples which have been, at different 
places in Goozerat, erected to the honour of Shree BoucherAjee, 
The object of worship is a square panel covered with pieces of 
tinsel, and placed m a niche which fronts the nsmg sun At 
the NowrAttra, and similar festivals, Koolees and others, when 
their children or fnends are threatened with death, present to 
BoucherAjee, m addition to the usual flre-sacnfice, vicarious 
offermgs of animals, usually the goat or the calf of the huffAlo 
The sacrifice is performed in the open air, at the altar called 
* ChAchur,’ m front of the great temple At other times, 
sacrifice of liquor and flesh is offered to BoucherAjee publicly 
by Rajpoots, Koolees, and others, and secretly, at night-time, 
by Brahmms and WAneeAs, who practise a species of Shuktee- 
worship, and call themselves of the sect of the MAtA These 
offermgs are consumed by the worshippers after presentation 
Brahmms and WAneeAs also offer live cocks to the MAtA, 
placing them m the niche where she is worshipped These 
accumulate, and are usually very numerous about the temple 
A story is told of one of these cocks, which having been 

VOL TI H 
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cooked and eaten by an audacious Mohummedan, burst 
through his belly, and came forth alive — 

He ate a cock. 

In oil having cooked it , 

From the Mlech’s body, 

You called it, Beehura I 

Whence the people of Goozerat say to a person who keeps 
back from another what is due to him, ‘ Take care, lest it 
‘ prove a Boucher^jee’s cock to you ’ Lame, blind, and other 
impotent persons, persons desirmg a son, or other blessing, 
make vows to Boucherdjee , they approach her temple, and 
there remam seated beside the Man Surowur, abstammg from 
all food, until they fancy that they have heard the Mdta 
proraismg to them the accomplisliment of their desires, when 
they arise and return home Tliose who are indebted to 
Boucher^jee for the gift of a son, gratefully call him after her 
name, ‘ Bechur ’ Vows to Bouclier&jee are made even by 
persons professmg the Jam religion 
The officiatmg pnests of this goddess are Brahmins, but the 
musicians and some of the other servants are Mohummedans 
The owners of the temple’s revenues are persons called Kiim^- 
leeds,^ said to be about one hundred in number, of both sexes, 
and of all ages, and who assert themselves to have been 
created by the goddess Though they worship Boucherdjee, 
and bear about her trident, they nevertheless profess the 
Mohummedan leligion, a fact which they account for by pre- 
tending to have been forcibly converted by AUah-ood-deen 
Only the less valuable offerings, however, are the property of 
the Kum^lee^s , those which are more costly bemg reserved 
under the care of the Guikowar’s officers, for the expenses of 
the temple The right of the Kum&lee&s to even the share 
which they enjoy is, moreover, disputed by the Rajpoot land- 
holders of the neighbourmg village of KMree A few years ago, 
these, to the number of about forty, simultaneously entered 
the precincts of Boucher&jee by the three doors, and put to 
death as many of the Kum&lee&s as they could find Their 
victims, about ten m number, were buned outside the gate of 

legend of the creation of the Kamalia attendants on the 
goddess B^uchara or Bechraji, see Borr^a^ Qmtteer, via, 012 ] 
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Boucher^jee, the murderers having for the time effected their 
escape A class still more degraded than the Kum41ee4s is 
also to be found m the service of Shree Boucher4jee — ^the 
PS.wee&s,’^ who are eunuchs, and who, if universal belief be 
true, prostitute themselves to unnatural piactiees They wear 
the dress of females, with the male tuiban They aie about 
four hundred in number, of whom the half reside at Teekur, 
neai Hulwud, while others rove about the country extorting 
alms, by the usual means of intimidation and annoyance 
employed by other classes of wandering ascetics, both Hmdoo 
and Mohummedan Some of the Pawee^s, it is commonlj- 
asserted, have amassed considerable wealth 

A few miles from the temple of Boueher4jee is the town of 
Detroj — ‘ the Heart of the Choonwfll ’ The Devee has another 
temple theie, which some consider to be her original shrine 
She IS the family goddess of the Koolee chiefs, called Thakurrds, 
of that neighbourhood, and, until lately, a festival was held 
annually at Detroj, on the day before the Nowrattra, when 
the assembled Th^kairrds sacrificed thirteen buffalo calves 
upon her altar The wild chieftains used, however, on these 
occasions to inflame themselves with drmk, and quarrels, 
frequently terminating m bloodshed, invariably ensued The 
fair of the Matfi, at Detroj, has, therefore, of late years been 
suppressed, but the Thakurr^s still, on the appointed day, 
repair separately to the borders of Detroj, and sacrifice, each 
of them, a buffalo calf in Boucherfijee’s honor 

The head of a branch of the royal Solunldiee house became 
connected, say the bards of the Choonwal, with a Kooleen of 
Detroj, but at what time this took place is not known His 
descendants intermingled with the Koolees, and one of tliem, 
Kfinjee, surnamed the Rfit,^ or barber, held forty-four villages, 
from whence was derived the name of ‘ Choonw&l * ^ 

^ [For the Pavya emmch attendants on the goddess see Bombay 
Gazetteer, vu, 613 ] 

“ A corruption, probably, of the word ‘ Rawut,’ meaning a war like 
chief 

® OhoonwdUee-gdm meaning forty four viUages. These Rajpoot 
chiefs, heading tnbes of abongmal descent, afioM an exact parallel to 
the foreign leaders of Highland clans m Scotland ' It is a circiimstanoe 
‘ worthy of notice, that when the great famihes at the head of the High 

H 2 
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Once on a time, it is said, a bard from J^mnugger, named 
Jliar Guduwee, came to Detroj, on his return from a pilgrimage 

* land tnbes have been traced far back, they have generally been found 

* to be of Teutonic race The chiefs of the Macdonalds, Macleoda, and 
‘ l^Iackintoshes, were of Norwegian blood Those of tho Frasers, Gor 

‘ dons, Campbells, Cumins, and many others, were Norman It seems as 

* if the Celtic people — energetic, brave, and endunng as they were, as 
‘ followers — required, like some onental races, the leadership of captains 

* issuing from races better fitted for orgamsmg and commanding In 

* some instances, the foreign family adopted a purely Celtic patronymic, 

‘ from the name of the sept of which they were the leaders In othei 
‘ eases, such as the Gordons and Frasers, the sept, probably absorbing 
‘ various small tnbes, and admitting to its bosom many stray members, 
‘owmng strange varieties of imcouth Celtic denominations, took the 
‘ name of the leader , hence, we find the purest Erse spoken by people 
‘ en]oymg the Norman names of a Gordon or a Cumin But, whether 
‘ the chief adopted the name of the tnbe, or tho tribe that of the chief, 
*the unyielding influence of old national customs and peculiarities 

* prevail^ over the higher civilisation of the leaders, and their families 
‘ gradually adapted themselves m speech and method of life to the people 
‘ over whom they held sway The same phenomenon was exhibited 

* m Ireland, where the “ degenerate English,” who, living from genera- 

* tion to generation among the native Celtic Insh, hod adopted the 
^ customs and costume of those they were expected to civilise, ebcited 
‘ the ceaseless denunciations of the English government, and the penal 
‘wrath of Pariiament ’ — Vide Burton’s Life of Stmon, Lord Lovat 

The following is a list of the Rajpoot Koolee Thakurras, of Goozerat 

The Bdurdihe/est of Kookw&v, Bhimkora, Chunee4r, and Dekhaw&rd, m the 
Choonw&l, the MukwdndSf of Kutosun, JunjoowS,rS, and Punir, the 
JRdthoretOi Qhdntee and Wdghpoor, on the bonks of the SSbhermutee, the 
Ddhheee, of Ghorfisur, m the Churotur , the Ghohdne, of Umlee&rtl, m 
the Myhee K&nU , and the Wdghdaa, of Kakurej In the case of each 
of these fomihes, their first connection with the Koolees separated them 
at once from the Rajpoot clans to which they belonged, and reduced 
them, of necessity, ever after to the adoption of the manners and customs 
of the Koolees, though, m most cases, modified so as to approach 
more nearly to those of the pure Hmdoo tnbes [‘ Smee the settlement 
of the^M^ m Gujarat reverses of fortune, especially the depression 
of the Rajputs under the yoke of the Musalmans m the fourteenth 
century, did much to draw closer the bond between the middle and higher 
grades of the wamor class Then many Rajputs sought shelter among 
the Kohs and mamed with them, leavmg descendants who still claim 
a Bajpntongmamd bear the names of Rajput families. Apart from this, 
wd probably the result of an ongmal sameness of race, in some parts 
. Kathiawar intermamage goes on between the daughters 

pf Tajabda ^hs and the sons of Rajputs. In this respect the relations 
between Kohs and Rajputs are closer than those between Kohs and 
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to Benares, and put up at Kanjee Rat’s house, where he was 
very well received, and presented witli a horse The Charun 
going home praised Kanjee Rat very much m the Jam’s pre- 
sence, mentionmg that it was because he was the Jam’s family 
bard that he had been so well received The Jam upon this 
sent a dress of honor to Kanjee Rat The Put el of Detroj, 
whose name was Gopee, was all-powerful m the town at this 
time He was envious of tlie honor paid to Kanjee Rat, and 
sent lum orders to quit the town Kanjee retired, accordmgly, 
fiom Detroj, and took up his residence at J^gurd-pura, four 
miles off When the day devoted to the obsequies of deceased 
progenitors came round, Kdnjee Rdt sent a torch-bearer mto 
Detroj to ask for milk, as he was preparing for the perform- 
ance of lus father’s anniversary ceremonies The torch-bearer 
procured milk from house to house, and at last went to Gopee 
putel’s, and told him that he too must give imlk The putel 
flew into a passion, and caused lus servants to break the 
vessel m which the torch-bearer carried the milk he had 
collected Kanjee Rat’s servant, therefore, was obliged to 
return to his master, weeping for the failme of his nussion 
The Rdt was very much hurt at the putel’s conduct, but 
thought It better to dissemble for the present At tins tmie 
a Chdrun came to Kdnjee’s lodgmg, and when he had sung 
a song, he begged the Rat for a silk scarf This Kanjee 
had it not in his power to give, he sorrowfully lepeated a 
veibc, — 

In recompense of wliat sm was I bom 

The son of a great father ? 

A mendicant asks me for silk , 

At home I have not even cotton 

ICanjee resolved withm himself that he would go and 
sacrifice lus life before the Mata at Detroj Meanwliile he 
lay down to rest In the night the M^i.t4 appealed to him m 
a dream, and said, * Be not afraid Come to Detroj the day 
* before the Nowrattra A bufiaio calf will meet you outside 

Kanbis or between Rajputs and Kanbis And it would appear that at 
least in a considerable section of the class the distinction between 
Rajput and Koh is one rather of order and rank than of race and tnbe.’ 
Bomba/y Gazetteer, Gujarat population, uc, i, pp 238-9 See also the 
article on Kohe m the KM%awar Gazetteer ,pp 139-142 ] 
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‘ the village thib you must sacrifice to me, and then you may 
‘ plunder the putel’s house victoriously As a proof of the 
‘ reality of this dream, I give you a silh scaif, which you may 
* present to the mendicant ’ Havmg thus spoken, the Mata 
became invisible Klhijee awoke, and found a silk scarf 
lying beside him In the inornmg he gave it to the Charun 
"Wlien the day before the Nowratta arrived, he assembled his 
friends, two hundred m number, well mounted and armed, 
and with them advanced to Detroj At the gate of the town 
he found a very fine buffalo calf belongmg to the putel He 
killed It befoie the M4t&, and spnnkjed her with its blood 
At this time the padishah had a garrison in a fort outside the 
gate of Detroj Kanjee Rat posted a hundred horsemen to 
observe the garrison, and taking the remammg hundred with 
him, went to the putel’s house, and ordered him to pay him 
obeisance This Gopee putel refused to do, whereupon Kanjee 
slew him, with six of his sons The seventh son he saved 
alive, and KAleedas, the present Putel of Detroj, is that son’s 
descendant 

A complamt was made at Delhi that the putel had been put 
to death, and the padishah sent Azim Khan to leduce K^injee 
to submission There was at that time a very extensive forest 
about Detroj, called the ‘ Janguro Forest,’ of which the 
followmg story is related —When BMik Shah^ fled befoie 
his brother, he came to Detroj, and Kanjee BAt offered to 
protect him there Dh^ra asked where the fort was in whicli 
he was to be sheltered To which Kanjee replied that the 
foiest was stionger than any fort Dhait answered, ‘ Tlie 
" padishah’s camels would eat this foiest, and the tunber of it 
^ would make stakes for fastening his horses However, it is 
well in you that you have so much courage ’ Thus speaking, 
Dh&ii Shah pursued his journey to Smdh Now Azim IChdn, 
when he arrived, lost no time m dealing the forest, upon 
winch K&njee fled to Kutosun, where a connection of his, 
named Jeswunt Smgh, was livmg They jointly opposed Azun 
KbSiU, but were at last obhged to fly to Junjoowdr^, where 

1 [Daja Shikoh, the eldest son of Sbah Jahan Kanji Koh ‘ conducted 
^ though Gujarat to the confines of Kachh% when he was fleemff 
from Aurangzeb Sarkar, History of Aurungzel), u, 194 ] 
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they were received by Jehojee Mukwan^ The whole of the 
alhes were, however, at length compelled to fly to Thurra, m 
the Kikurej country, where a Koolee Thakor, named Koom- 
pojee, then ruled Koompojee joined them, and they con- 
tinued their retreat to the hill called ‘ Kurja,’ where they held 
out for twelve years, livmg the life of outlaws, until at length 
a wanee& of Chundoor, named Kurum Shee, who was employed 
by Azim Khan as his revenue mimster, effected a reconciliation 
between them and the padishah, and procured the restoration 
of their pergunnahs The ThakurrHs bound themselves, there- 
fore, to Kurum Shee, that none of their race should gallop 
a horse near Chundoor, nor injure any of its inhabitants 

The Shah’s court listened to the complaint about Gopee 
They said, ‘ Will no one seize Kan ’ 

‘ Let us send a stout Umeer to Goozorat 
‘ To crush this Janguro Kanuro ’ 

With honor Azim KMn was sent 

To set crooked things straight 

ICan and Jeswunt, dghtmg, he dro\ e out , 

With them fled Eaja Jesheeo 

Kumo 1 was made Deewan by Azim 
Several rajas submitted to him 
From fear of Azim, Thurrfl’s lord fled , 

The rajas, all of them, fled to Kurjureea 

At Kurja they held out — ^praised be their valour ! 

Wliy should I make the story long 1 
Jeswunt, Kan, Koompraj, and Jesheeo, 

The Eathwee * protected hke a hedge 

From this tune Kanjee Rat held Detroj without mterrup- 
tion, and attamed to great power and fame It is even said 
that the padishah conferred upon him royal msigiua, a drum, 
bearers of silver rods, and a state umbrella 

KAnjee was succeeded by RAnisunghjee, Udebhanjee, and 
NAionjee The plinth of the funeral temple of this latter 
chief still exists at Bhunkord, m the Choonw^l, and an mscnp- 
tion thereon states, that ‘ RAt Shree Nflronjee’s chutree ’ was 

1 Kurumshee of Chundoor 
® A title of Kummshee’s 
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erected by his brother, Shree Hureesimghjee, and his Koonwur, 
Shree Kanajee, in a d 1720 

Kan&jee, the younger, appears to have emulated the fame 
of his predecessor of the same name 

0 I KanS.]ee, Kona’s (quiver, 

Thou didst bind on thee m thine youth 
Another could not support its weight 

0 1 Bev descended chief of Detroj I 

Like Kanjee R&t, he was at war with the Mohummcdans 

The world with outcries went before the Shah, 

The padishah heard the true word they said, 

* As before m Agra, J4nguro K&nuro was famed 
‘ A K&nuro Janguro has arisen again ’ 

He has wall pieces and warnors, his kettle drums resomid , 

Black elephants he keeps with him, does Nundo’s son , 

His subjects cry, ‘ What great matter is it to slay footmen ? 

‘ He slew a nowaub with his banner and flag ’ 

He is a striker of many blows, he is of great strength. 

Three kinds of army he leads to crush his enemies, 

He makes war music sound, he destroys difficult forts, 

He adorns his father's seat, does the grandson of Udebhau 

Against the padishah contmuaUy he carries on war , 

The padishah's subjects suffer fear not to be allayed 
‘ Wah ! wah ! * cried out the courtiers of the Jam , 

‘ Kano padishah destroys the tioopors of the Shah ’ 

Another verse thus celebrates his generosity — a virtue as 
necessary to the bardic lieio as valoui itself — 

Indra rains but four months, 

You ram the whole twelve , 

He sends prospenty sometimes. 

You are ever i^evmg the poverty of poets , 

He thunders m the sky, 

You thunder upon earth , 

Ho rams money and gram, 

You ram horses , 

Detroj R&n ' giver of gifts, 

1 behold you increasing like the moon , 

0 K&n&, son of Nundo, 

1 pronounoo you to be equal to Indra ! 

Kan&jee appears to have held only a fourth share of the 
Choonw&l, which had been already divided — ^at what la 
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unknown-— m to the estates of Kookwav, Biiunkora^^^uiiee4r, 
and Bekhawar^ He divided his own share among’^j^l^ons 
durmg his life-time Nutlioobh&ee, the eldest, receive3^tTic 
villages of Rampoora, Kanpoorfi., and Kanj , Dado, the 
second son, had Duslanoo and Naronpoor , Bhooput Singh, 
the youngest, Koeenteeoo and Ghutesh^noo Kan&jee retained 
the rest of the estate for himself, consistmg of the villages of 
Bhunkoia, Kantrodec, Chooneenoo-puroo, Dangurwoo, B&l- 
shashun, Endurd, and Kudw&hun 

On the death of K&n&jee, Bhooput Singh, who was then 
twelve years old, was driven from the estate by Ins elder 
brothers, and retired to the house of the Thdkurr^ of Chuneear, 
who was his distant kinsman He bad a favorite goat, which 
on one occasion fought with a goat belonging to the Thakurrd 
of Chunee&r, and, bemg beaten, ran away Bhooput Singh 
was much enraged with his goat, and said to it, ‘ Shame on 
‘ you, tliat you ha\e taken away my character ’ He cut olf 
the goat’s head The Chuneear cluef was afraid that Bhooput 
Smgh might some day be angry m a similar way with his 
children, and might do them injury He therefore detemnned 
upon sendmg him away Bhooput Singh retired to Koeenteeoo, 
one of the villages which had been assigned to him by lus 
father, and took up his residence there Now Koompojce 
Mukwdna of Pun^r was advised by his mimster, Puthoo, to 
give his daughter in marriage to Bhooput Singh Koompojee, 
who was a chief very famous throughout the country, asked 
how such a thmg could be thought of while Bhooput Smgh 
had no lands The mimster replied, that if Koompojee were 
to assist him, Bhooput Smgh would soon recover his estate 
So the lady was married to the yoimg Thakurrft, and his 
father-m-law, Koompojee, collectmg two thousand Koolees, 
put to death his brother, D&do, and D&do’s son, Bunesung, at 
Duslanoo, upon which Nuthoobhaee, the other brother, fled 
away foi fear, and took shelter first at Kutosun and then at 
Gh&ntee Bhooput Smgh upon this seized his father’s and 
brothers’ estates, and seated himself at Bhunkor& 

An Uteet of the Gos&ee monastery at Bhunkori. used to 
come and go to the apartments of the mother of Bhooput 
I^Smgh The W&nee& mmisters took advantage of this to tell 
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tales to Bhooput Singh, and say that, from the WtoeeA’s^ 
coming to the durbar, the Th&hor’s name was spoken ill of 
Bhooput Smgh was enraged at the thought, and slew his 
mother with his sword The Uteet thereupon fled, and never 
returned, but his disciple took possession of the monastery 

At this time the ‘Meleekurs,’ or forayers, of Koompojee 
Mukwana of Pun4r ranged the whole country from Wudwan 
and Limree on one side, to Ahmedabad on the other The 
Raja of S4nund gave Koompojee a horse every year at the 
DeewMee, and arranged that lus territories should be exempted 
from forays Koompojee levied black-mail on many other 
villages also Now Jetha Putel, of Mandul, was in great favor 
with the Mahrattas, and used to precede the Peshwah’s army 
when it came mto the country to levy tribute fiom the 
Bhoomee^ chiefs At one tune two lakhs of rupees of tribute 
were due to the Peshwah by the Raj of Hulwud Jetha Putel 
went there to arrange for the payment of these arrears At 
that time the Baee * was managmg the estate m the minority 
of the Koonwur She told Jeth4 Putel that she had not the 
means of paymg the arrears at that time, her country havmg 
been but lately wasted by the chief of Wudw4n, who allowed 
her not a moment’s respite Jeth^ Putel threatened that if 
his demand were not complied with he would enforce it by 
firing the town So saymg he went away Now Koompojee 
was the adopted brother of the Baee, and she sent for him, 
and told him that she should never be at rest imtil Jethfl 
Putel was dead Jeth& came about the same time to a Punar 
village, called Churee^oo, to fasten a garland on behalf of the 
Peshwah Koompojee took the opportumty to quarrel with 
him, and slew him with his sword — ^a deed which gave great 
satisfaction to all the Bhoomee^s 

After this Koompojee made a foray upon Od-Kumod, near 
Ahmedabad, with a hundred and fifty horsemen in chain 
armor^ He drove off the cattle There was, however, in the 
village a post of sixty Mahratta horse These horsemen came 
upon the * w&r,’ but Koompojee engaged them, and repulsed 

^ [There seems to be some mistake hero The author apparently 
means ‘ ’ Aida is a Samte ascetic of voL i p 308 n ] 

• [The Bani Jijiba, mother of Jaivantaiughjx Kath Gaz 429 ] 
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them With the loss of twenty of their number, he himself 
losing only four of his followers There was, however, another 
post at Sirkhej, and a Wanee& mimster, with only six horse- 
men and a pair of kettle-drums, came suddenly upon the 
Koolees, durmg one of their halts The Meleekius, when they 
heard the drums, supposed themselves to be attacked by an 
officer at the head of a large force, and so took to flight 
Koompojee Th^kurra, as he galloped off, was struck through 
from behmd with a spear, and fell dead The Mahrattas 
carried off the corpse, and refused to give it up until Shamta3ee, 
Koompojee’s son, promised that he would never make a foray 
upon their village agam Havmg obtamed the body, Sham- 
t&jee committed it to the flames at Pun&r, and erected a paleeyo 
at Od-Kumod 

To return to Bhooput Smgh Mulhar Row Guikowar sent 
fiom Kuree to claim the villages of K^trodee, Koeenteeoo, 
and Ghuteshanoo as Guikowar property, but Bhooput Smgh 
lefused to surrender them, and the dispute lasted for a number 
of years At one time seveial cart loads of silk goods, the 
property of a Puttun merchant, passmg along under the 
protection of the Chimee&r Th&kurrd’s people, were seized by 
Bhooput Smgh between Dusl^oo and Bhunkora Bhooput 
Smgh allowed the merchant to ransom his property foi 
fourteen thousand rupees This conduct produced a great 
feud between him and ChuneelLr, m the course of which many 
men on both sides were slam, and Bhooput Smgh himself 
was, on one occasion, wounded with a matchlock ball Him- 
munt Row, the brother of Mulhar Row, advanced towards 
Bhunkora at this time with a Mahratta force from Kuree, 
and sent to Bhooput Smgh to say, that as the Th&kurr& was 
about to throw water on his head,^ he had come to bmd 
a turban for him Bhooput Smgh replied that he did not 
want the turban, and had no intention of allowing the Mah- 
lattas to enter Ins town Hunmunt Row, therefore, quartered 
his troops m the neighbouring villages, and sent to Kuree 
to say that Bhooput Smgh was not to be caught by stratagem 
Upon tins, Mulhar Row forwarded Bhooput Singh a safe 
conduct, and mvited him to Kuree On his arrival he repeated 

1 That 18, to bathe for the first time after reoovermg hrom hi^ wound* 
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his demand for the tluee villages, winch was agam rejected 
by Bhooput Smgh It was near harvest time, and the gram 
was ripenmg in the fields Bhooput Smgh laid them all waste, 
and leavmg his village, placed his wife and children at Veerum** 
gam, and ‘ went out ’ He had tluee hundred horse of his 
own, and his allies swelled his foicc to the number of two 
thousand He plundeied the Guikowai’s villages 
Bhooput Smgh used the royal drums and umbrella which 
had been granted by the padishah to Ins anccstoi, I^njee I^&t 
While he was ‘ out,’ Mulh&r Row began to destroy his house 
with his cannon A Charun sneenngly said, — ‘ What wonder 
‘ IS there that Bhooput Smgh should fight , but now the very 
‘ bricks of his house aie turned warriors 1 ’ Mulh&r Row was 
ashamed of Ins pioceedmg when he heard this, and retired 
Bhooput Smgh contmued for a long time to be a terror to 
the Mahrattas , — 

Kureo and Bhunkora fought, 

Sattara and the Jam hoard it, 

Bhooput wont to the battle 
As KAm against Rawun 

Descendant of Kdna * the enemies’ 

Sleeh devourer, 

Your sword 

Has become a terrible Dakin 

Women of the Mahrattas, 

How can ye wear ornaments, 

Over your heads hangs a great terioi, 

For ready to engage stands Bhooputo 

Mulhai Row did not perceive the snake's house, 
Unwittingly he set bis foot thereon, 

The mighty serpent awoke, 

Bhooputo, the invmcible warrioi 

Kuree he will dig up by the roots. 

He will force them to sue for peaco , 

Bhooputo will enjoy the land, 

Ho wiU strike Row Mulh&r 
Senseless many swaggered, 

Mahrattas and Toorkoras,^ 

On all four sides your servants — 

Yon made them, 0 Bhooputo I 

' A name of contempt for Toorks or Mohummedans 
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When a son was born to Mnlli^r Row, at Kuree, a servant of 
Ins went into the market to purchase ginger foi the use of the 
Ranee, that root being much used by Hindoo women as a 
tome after child-birth The servant kept on saying, ‘ We 
* must have the very best ginger in your shop ’ The grocer 
said, ‘ Bhooput Singh’s mother has eaten all the best ginger, 
‘ there’s none left now but what’s dry ’ The damsel went 
liome, and mentioned what the grocer had said to Mulh^r Row 
He was enraged, and plundered the grocer’s house When 
Bhooput Singh heard this, he made up to the grocer his loss. 
In tins way, Mulh&r Row and Bhooput Singh were opposed 
for many years At length when Mulh&r Row went to war 
with the itoglish and the Baroda state, he called m Bhooput 
Singh from Jimjoow4r4 to his aid, and when Mulh&r Row was 
made prisoner it was to Bhooput Singh’s care that he confided 
his family 

The following anecdotes are related of this chief — 

The KAtee of Dhandulpoor, named Godud, was attacked by 
the Nowaub of Joonagurh He sought aid from the R&j of 
Hulwud, but that chief was afraid of the nowaub, and refused 
to assist him Grodud Kdtee then sent for Bhooput Singh, who 
went to Dhandulpoor, and defended it successMly 

The chief of Hulwud had encroached upon the lands of the 
grassia of Methdn, who is the head of a younger branch of his 
family Upon this the Meth^n Jhfild. gave his daughter to 
Bhooput Singh, as other chiefs had given daughters, on like 
occasions, to Mohummedans, and the RAj of Hulwud, from fear 
of Bhooput Smgh, withdrew immediately from the lands which 
he had seized 

Bhooput Smgh used to give feasts to Brahmins on the 
twelfth days of both divisions of the month He mamtamed 
also a charitable establishment in his village for the poor, and 
forbore from plundermg the poor, though he made war upon 
rajas He died in a d 1814 

In the neighbourhood of the Solunkhee-Koolees of the 
ChoonwAl are the Mukw&nA-Koolees, who possess the estates 
of JunjoowarA, Kutosun, and PunAr Kesur, the Mukw&no,^ 


^ Vide voL X, pp 286-7 
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had, in addition to his son, Hurpal, the ancestor of the Jh^4 
clan, two other sons, Wujepal and Sh4mt4jee Wujepdl 
was wounded and taken prisoner m a battle against the Mohum- 
medans, and became a Molesul4m His descendants are the 
Mohummedan chiefs of Mandoow4 in the Myhee K4nta, who 
bore the family title of L41 Mee4, and have been alluded to m 
the story of Row Veerum Dev of Eedur ^ Shamtajee took 
forcible possession of the town of Santhul, at which his de- 
scendant, Ktoojee, resided in the days of Mahmood Begurra 
KS-nojee married the daughter of a Bheel clueftain, and thus 
lost caste , he served, however, with distinction under the 
sultan, and Mahmood, therefore, made him a grant of the 
estate of Kutosun, which consisted of eighty-four townships 
Tlurteenth m descent from Kanojee was N4ronjee, Th4kor of 
Kutosun, from whose time the fortimes of the family may be 
very minutely traced, exhibitmg, perhaps, the best example 
which Goozerat can formsh of the effects of the Hindoo custom 
of subdividmg landed property It is not, however, our in- 
tention to enter upon this task, as the subject, though interest- 
ing to the student of land-tenures, is unattractive to the general 
reader The exploits of the Kutosun Mukw4nas do not furnish 
so good a field for bardic tale as those of their neighbours of 
Bhunkor4, but the names of Ujbojee and Ugrojee, grandsons of 
Naronjee, are not without fame in their way, and are cele- 
brated in a ballad, from which we select, m conclusion, a few 
passages The following is a picture of Ujbojee’s court at 
Kutosun — 

* Drums sounded in the durb4r , water was sprinkled on 
‘ the ground , many chiefs came thither to seek sanctuary, 

‘ standing with their palms jomed, they made their petitions 
‘ Before the descendant of B[4nojee, as before Indra, sounded 
‘ the thirty-six kinds of music , before him learned men read 
‘ the Veds , sugar was supphed to the guests, goats flesh, and 
‘ flesh of hog , opium and saffron were daily distributed ; 

‘ dancers performed before Ujbo , always m “ color and 
* music he sported , a pair of bugles sounded before him , 

‘ the singers, swinging, elephant-like, from side to side, sang 

^ Fidte toL 1, pp 878 0 , &0, 

* ‘ Rung xftg,* festivity 
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* songs , in spending money, the chief was as free as Bulee Raja > 
‘ at his cook-room, daily, rice and milk, and all kinds of am" 
‘ brosia-like food were prepared , over his house always floated 

* the flag of Dhurum , ^ siidi was the lord of the Choonw41, who 
‘ issued his commands even to the padishah Well didst 
‘ thou rise, Sun-like Mukwdno I son of Jus4 1 the father of 
' Hmdoos, and the boundary I Nor less famous was lus 
‘ brother, Uguresh , the brothers recalled to men’s minds the 

* sons of Dusruth ’ 

Ujbojee was, according to the bard, an universal conqueror, 
he defeated alike, ‘ the Show Raja’s army, the army of the 
‘ Dekkanees,’ and ‘ the army of Delhi , ’ but he did not 
neglect still more congenial achievements , ‘ from village to 
‘ village he fixed hts grds,’ or imposed his black-mail , ‘ every 
‘ day he gained great fame m plxmdermg His Umeers were 
‘ the Vishrodeea, the Pun^ra, the Murtoleea,’ and a vast 
number of other half-clad lords of hamlets , he was not, 
however, deficient m wardrobe himself, for the bard particu- 
larly specifies that ‘ he dressed in silk and jewels ’ 

Ujbojee established his claim to a more honorable reputation, 
by throwmg open his granaries to the poor, on the occasion of 
that terrible famine of a d 1813, the recollection of which, 
like the echo of some mournful strain that will not pass away, 
is sure to darken the most joyous verse of the bard — 

‘ The earth was distressed, rajas were without food, Rows 
‘and Ranfis had not a giain to bestow, husband and wife 
‘ deserted each other, parents abandoned their children, the 
‘ practice of rehgious-givmg was forgotten , charitable estab- 
‘ lishments were broken up , the places of water were dry, 
‘ not a drop fell from the heavens At the time when daily 
‘from each village came such news as this, when all the 
‘ country was a beggar, at that time did the descendant of 
‘ Kfino unfurl his flag , open he threw his stores , though other 
‘ rajas would not adimt strangers to their villages, Ujubesh 
‘received them all If Indra remained angry in Swerga, 

‘ this Indra Upon earth, at least, was propitious , he strove to 
‘ drive the famine from the land ’ 


1 That IB, to invite comers to receive chanty or idigions gifts, 
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The following is an account of a war with the Mohiimme- 
dans — 

‘ At this time, two Toorks ruled at Kuree, Ambo Kh&n 
^and Lembo they oppressed the country When they 
‘ heard of the fame of Ujbo and Ugiiro, they wrote to Kuto- 
‘ sun to demand tribute and submission Ujbo was furious 
•^when he heard the message Uguro restrained him from 
‘ slaying the messenger They sent for the ministei, Deep- 
‘ chund, tlie son of MudunshS, , an irritating answer they 
‘ made him write to the Toorkur^s, reminding them of the 
‘ exploits of Kesur, and of the lords of Keruntee-gurh The 
‘ big-bearded Moslem assembled full of pride, they pitched 
‘ their camp at DAngurwoo When the news reached Kuto- 
‘sun, Ujbo called m his brothers, Tejul, whose sword had 
‘never broken, Meghrij, Jugto, and Sooruj Singh Uguro, 
‘ stroking Ins moustache, addressed them , the brothers swore 
‘ they would do the duties of brotherhood Vikumshee, the 
‘ poet, cried, “ W4hl w&h 1 ” he was pleased when he saw 
‘ then courage , he mcited them by singing the songs of their 
‘ fathers , he sang of Shtot&jee, of Sdnthul, of Hurkha 
* Show&ee, of Kdno Many Koolees came together , the 
‘ twangmg of bows soimded, each bore his quiver at his back , 
‘some were horsemen, some footmen, some soldiers of the 
‘ night Jhori and JussA came with the men of JukAn& , Hemo 
‘ came, of UgurjA , M4no, of Murtolee,* and many others 
We need not, however, enter upon the description of the 
battle, which is put together after the established bardic 
receipt , the Shesh Ndg trembled , Hindoo met Mohummedan 
as mountain meets mountam , the stream of blood flowed like 
a river ; Shiva appeared, as usual on such occasions, with his 
staff of Veers, gobhns, flesh-eaters, &c Sooruj held in his 
horses, the chariot of the sun was stayed ‘Upsurds and 
‘ Howns came to carry to their celestial homes Hindoos and 
‘ Moslem Ambo and Lembo, who turned not to flight, strove 
^ with the sword-armed Kshutree ’ 

All this is usual, the following, however, is peculiar — 

‘ When Uguresh excited him, Ujbo determined upon falling 
^ * on the enemy by night, tiger-hke, as well as fighting them 
^ by day From tent to tent he dug mmes , money and 
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‘jewels, arms and clothes he carried away In both ways 

* the enemy received blows , having nothing to eat, away 

* they scampered , of men and horses were left but a few 
Reduced to such straits as these, the Mohummedans were 
glad to avail themselves of the offers of the Thakor of Wur- 
sor^, who now came forward, and, effecting a settlement of 
the matter m dispute, ‘ caused the strife to cease ’ 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE MYHEE kAnTI 

The fiscal and military division of Goozerat, known to the 
Mahrattas by the name of the Myhee I^anta, was not, as 
the name implied, confined to the banks of the Myhee, but 
extended nortliwards from that river to Poseenfi, Umbajee, and 
the Bunfis, and included, m fact, all that portion of Goozerat 
proper which required the presence of a military force for the 
realization of the GuikowAr’s tribute The natural features, 
which we have described in the opemng of this work, were, m 
a great degree, the causes of the very different state of sub- 
jection into which the various parts of the province had fallen 
The level country was almost entirely reduced under the duect 
government of the Mahrattas, though the jimgles of the 
Choonwfil, and the banks of the Myhee, as far south as 
Baroda, still furnished shelter to mdependent tribes, and many 
villages m Mondeh, NApar, Dholka, and others of the richest 
districts, including those which belonged to the Rajpoot land- 
holders, and m particular to the Waghelas, required an annual 
armament to enforce payment of their tribute As the smaller 
streams branched off, many mdependent commimities appeared 
among the ravmes and jungle on their banks , as these 
rivulets mcreased m number, and the forest grew thicker and 
more contmuous, the independent territories also became more 
frequent, and were found m more solid masses until, at length, 
the still-untamed prmcipahties of Eedur and Loonfiwfirfi were 
reached amidst the mountams of the north-east 

Many Koonbees, waneeas, and others of the peaceable classes, 
were mcluded among the population of the Myhee Kfinta, but 
the castes which bore arms, and in whom the whole authority 
of the country was vested, were Rajpoots, Koolees, or Mohum- 
medans Of these, the Koolees were, by far, the most numerous, 
though they were, for the most part, found under Rajpoot nile 
The Rajpoots themselves were of two deaonptions— the Mar- 
warees, who had accompsmied the reignmg fatnily of Eedur m 
Its emigration from Jodhpoox, and the adherents of the 
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ancient Rows, whom we have already beheld driven to a last 
retreat at Pol The former resembled the clans of Marwar m 
their costume and manners, but, in their present sequestered 
situation, had contracted an additional ruggedness They were 
said to be very brave, but stupid, slothful, unprincipled, and 
devoted to the use of opium and intoxicating liquors Tlic 
Rehwurs, and other clans who still professed allegiance to the 
descendants of Row Sonungjee, were considered to be more 
civilized than the Marwarees, more honest, more submissne, 
but less active and warlike All the Rajpoots used swords and 
shields, matchlocks and spears They often wore defensi\e 
armor, either of leather or of chain, and placed it upon their 
horses , they sometimes, but rarely, carried also bows Their 
plan of war was to defend their villages , they seldom, except 
after an ineffectual defence, took to the woods like the Koolees, 
and were quite incapable of the desultory warfare so congenial 
to the temper of the latter tribe The Koolees, or Bheels (for, 
though the former would resent the classification, the dis- 
tinctions between them need not here be noticed), were, as has 
been observed, by far the most numerous of the inhabitants of 
the Myhee Kdntd They were more diimnutive m stature than 
the other inhabitants, and their eyes wore an expression of 
liveliness and cunning Their turbans, if they used any, were 
small , their common head-dress was a cloth carelessly wrapped 
round the temples , their clothes were usually few and coarse , 
they were seldom seen without a quivei of arrows, and a long 
bamboo bow, which was instantly bent on any alarm, or even 
on the sudden approach of a stranger The natives described 
them as wonderfully swift, active, and hardy , incredibly 
patient of hunger, thirst, fatigue, and want of sleep , vigilant, 
enterprismg, secret, fertile in expedients, and admirably cal- 
culated for mght attacks, surprises, and ambuscades Their 
arms and habits rendered them unfit to stand m the open field, ^ 

1 The Scottish Lowlanders entertained a similar opinion of the High 
land clans A ballad, entitled ‘ Bonny John Seton,* has the following 
verses — 

The Highland men they’re clever men. 

At handling sword and shield , 

But yet they are too naked men 
To stay in battle field 
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and were quite incapable of the desultory warfare so congenial 
to the temper of the latter tribe The Koolees, or Bheels (for, 
though the former would resent the classification, the dis- 
tinctions between them need not here be noticed), were, as has 
been observed, by far the most numerous of the inhabitants of 
the Myhee Kfinti, They were more dimmutive in stature than 
the other inhabitants, and their eyes wore an expression of 
livelmess and cunning Their turbans, if they used any, were 
small , theircommonhead-dress was a cloth carelessly wrapped 
round the temples , their clothes were usually few and coarse , 
they were seldom seen without a quivei of arrows, and a long 
bamboo bow, which was instantly bent on any alarm, or even 
on the sudden approach of a stranger The natives described 
them as wonderftilly swift, active, and hardy , incredibly 
patient of hunger, thirst, fatigue, and want of sleep , vigilant, 
enterprising, secret, fertile in expedients, and admirably cal- 
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^ The Scottish Lowlanders entertained a similar opinion of the High 
land clans A ballad, entitled ‘ Bonny John Seton,’ has the following 
verses — 

The Highland men they’re clever men, 

At handhng sword and shield , 

But yet they are too naked men 
To stay m battle field, 
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and they were timid when attacked, but had, on several occa- 
sions, shown extraordinary boldness m assaults, even upon 
stations occupied by regular British troops They were inde- 
pendent m spirit, and although aU professed robbers, were said 
to be remarkably faithful when trusted, and were, certainly, 
never sanguinary They weie averse to regular industry, 
exceedingly addicted to drunkenness, and very quarrelsome 
when intoxicated Their delight was plunder, and nothing was 
so welcome to them as a general distmbance in the country 
The numbers of the Koolees would have rendered them formid- 
able had they been capable of union, but though they had a 
strong fellow-feeling for each other they never regarded them- 
selves as a nation, nor evei made common cause against an 
external enemy 

The revenue of the state of Eedur amounted to four lakhs 
of rupees, without includmg its dependencies of Ahmed- 
nugger and Morfls^ In the time of the Rows, the Eedur 
temtory had been much more extensive, but the pergunnahs 
of Kher&loo and Poordntej, had been conquered by the Sultans 
of Ahmedabad, while other districts had been absorbed by the 
R&n&s of Mewar, or the RAwuls of Doongurpoor The Muh&- 
of Eedur possessed, himself, no more than a revenue of 
one lakh, or one lakh and a half, the remamder was assigned 
to eight Rajpoot chiefs, who held of him, under the designation 
of ‘ puttlLwuts,’ 1 on condition of mihtary service, and a small 
pecuniary payment There were, besides, between twenty and 
thirty Rajpoot and Koolee chiefs, many of whom had held 
lands of the old Rows, for military service, but who now paid, 
instead, an annual tribute to the Muhdrdj^ The whole Eedur 
coimtry was tributary to the Gmkow^r, the levy being made 

Tlie Highland men are clever men, 

At handling sword or gun , 

But yet they are too naked men 
To bear the oannohs rung 
For a cannon’s roar m a summer night, 

Is like thunder m the air — 

There ’s not a man m Highland dress 
Can face the cannon’s rair 

^ [Paitamt, paMyat^ * the holder of a grant of land, a tributary 
chief Tod, Amafo 0/ 1 182] 
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in the first place upon the Muhaiaja and his putt&T\uts, but 
fallin g ultuuately on the people of the country, upon whom an 
extra cess was imposed to meet it The Muliaraja’s personal 
force consisted of only fifty horse and one himdred and fifty 
foot , but as occasion reqmred, it was mcreased to a much 
larger number, by the employment of mercenanes* of whom 
bands weie never wantmg The puttawuts’ contmgent was 
about one thousand strong, horse and foot, and there existed 
a further force of six hundred military vassals 
The chiefs of Ahmednugger, Mor&s&, and Bayur were rela- 
tions of the Muharaja of Eedur, and held territory which was 
included in that prmcipahty, though they were m reahty 
almost entirely independent The chief of Ahmednugger, in 
particular, was the mortal foe of his kinsman of Eedur, and 
their enmity had of late been raised to the highest pitch by 
a dispute regardmg Mortlsa, which the Muhar&ja claimed as a 
fief that had reverted to him on the death of the last chief, 
while the Alimednugger prmce contmued to hold it for his son, 
Avho was, as he contended, the rightful heir by adoption 
The eight ‘ puttawuts ’ of Eedui were (with tlie exception 
of one, who was a Choh^) of R&thor blood, distmguished by 
the family names of Jodlia, Chfimpawut, Koompawut, and 
others, which marked their respective descent from Jodha, 
the founder of Jodhpoor, his brother, Chtopfi., his nephew, 
Koompo, or other members of the reignmg family of Marwar 
Their respective rank was strictly settled, and the honors 
assigned to each were carefully defined The Koomp&wut of 
Oondunee, the highest in rank, was preceded by a silver rod, 
and was allowed to sound the kettle-drums at the head of his 
tram , he was entitled to reclme in a litter, and to use the royal 
‘ chtour,’ or fan of horse-hair His lands were free of all 
revenue payable to the head of the state , when he appeared m 
the presence, or retired from it, the Muh^§.ja rose from his 
cushion and embraced him, and his place in the court was the 
first on the right hand of the sovereign Perhaps the most 
highly valued of his privileges, however, were two, which will 
doubtless appear strange ones to the European reader — he was 
entitled to wear a heavy anklet of gold, and to smoke a golden 
hookah in the royal presence The noble of lowest rank, who 
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possessed, however, the most ample estates, was the Choh&n 
of Mondeytee He enjoyed the fewest privileges granted to 
any of his oidei — ^the kettle-drums, and the state-embrace of 
the Muharaja 

Next m rank to the nobles ol the first class was the Bdxutjee, 
oi royal bard, whose seat was m front of the Muharaja’s 
cushion, and who received the pruice’s salutation, both on 
entering and on letirmg from the court 

There were other military vassals, who, holdmg lands in the 
districts (or zillahs) of the great nobles, were called ‘ Zil- 
‘ layuts ’ Some of these were received by the Muhlbr§,j4 on 
entermg the presence, but no notice was taken by him of then 
departure They mamtained each of them a small number of 
horsemen, which never exceeded ten, and followed the noble of 
the ziUah 

The revenue affairs of the state were conducted by a mimster 
called K^rbh&ree, or Deewan, usually a member of the com- 
mercial classes Other relations, however, were entrusted to 
one of the Sird&rs, who bore the title of Prudh^, and whose 
constant presence with the Muharfij^ was indispensable No 
step could be taken by the prmce, which affected one of the 
nobles, without the concurrence of the Prudhfin, and a sum- 
mons for attendance signed by the Muharaja, but wantmg 
the counter signature of this mmister, would have been disre- 
garded by the putt&wut, or even considered as evidence of a 
treacherous mtention 

The Bedur territory, though open towards the west, was 
generally very capable of defence It abounded m rivers, hills, 
and forests The soil was fertile, and innumerable mango 
trees evinced that it had once been cultivated , the greater 
portion was now, however, overgrown with jungle 

The Myhee K&jitk district contamed also the Rajpoot prm- 
cipahty of Loonaw&r4, of whose fortunes we possess unfortu- 
nately no record It mcluded, m addition, the territory of 
D&nta and the possessions of numerous small chiefs (each of 
them leading from fifteen hundred to three thousand fightmg 
men, and seated m the neighbourhood of fastnesses of very 
great strength), of whom the most considerable naay be divided 
into four or five clusters The Koolee chiefs of XJmleefird, 
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Lohar, and Neermalee, with the Mukw^a landholders of 
IM§,ndoow&> Poonadur4, and Kur41, occupied an area of about 
fifteen miles in the neighbourhood of the river Watruk a 
second clustei, of nine Koolee villages, lay on the S4bhermutee 
m the pergunnah of Beejapooi , immediately to the south of 
these were the Rajpoot estates of Wursora, Mansa, and Petha- 
pooi The Koolees of the Kakurej, near the Bunas, and those 
of the Choonw&l, were estimated at the respective strength of 
eight thousand, and five thousand bowmen , but their country 
was not strong, and they had ceased to be troublesome to their 
neighbours 

The rums of numerous and extensive castles, built by the 
Mohummedan monarchs with the view of checkmg the 
* Mewasees,’ or refractory tribes, are still to be seen in un- 
frequented parts of the country Such measures were probably 
not very effectual, even when the Moslem power was m full 
vigour, and in the dechne of the Mogul empire the garrisons 
were withdrawn, and the country was abandoned to its turbu- 
lent inhabitants The state of affairs was altered on the appear- 
ance of the Mahrattas, who, without buildmg forts or attempt- 
ing to assume the direct government, earned on their usual 
harassmg inroads until they extorted a tribute, which they 
contmued to mcrease as opportunity offered 

The Mahratta Moolukgeeree force,^ m the Myhee KAntli, 
used to canton durmg the rams wherever its presence seemed 
most required, and for the whole of the remainmg eight months 
of the year it was constantly m motion When the tribute 
was not paid on demand, a horseman, entitled to levy a fixed 
sum every day, called a Mohul, was despatched to the chief 
In case this measure proved ineffectual the force moved to the 
chief’s lands, when, if the presence of such undisciplined 
visitors, by its own mconvemence, failed to brmg him to terms, 
they proceeded to cut down his crop, spoil his trees, and waste 
his lands These measures were generally rendered necessary 
by the imposition of some addition to the tribute , but many 
villages also made it a pomt of honor not to pay unless a force 
came against them In cases of extreme obstinacy m refusmg 
tribute, or m committmg or encouraging depredations, the 
^ [See Bombay Gazetteer , vol vu (Baroda), chapter vn, pasaim ] 
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Guikowar officei catered on open hostilities He geiicially 
endeavouied, by a forced maicli, to surprise the Mewasccs in 
their villages, and seize then chief oi then woiiicn If he 
succeeded, the Mewasees submitted , but if he failed, lie 
‘ struck ’ (that is to say, burned) the village, and the people, 
especially if they were Koolees, retired to the jungle, and set 
his attacks at defiance The stiongest Koolee villages were 
open on the side furthest from the river, and the only object of 
such defences as they erected on othei pomts appeared to be 
to secure a retreat to the ravmes The facihties afforded by 
these recesses, whether for flight or concealment, inspired the 
Koolees with the greatest confidence, while the roads leading 
along the supposed iidges weie by no means equally encourag- 
ing to the assailants In such cases the Koolees, with then 
bows and matchlocks, would often keep the Guikowar tioops 
for a long tune at bay But if they weie dislodged they 
scattered, and, by long and rapid maiches, united agam at a 
concerted pomt beyond the reach of their enemies In the mean- 
time they sometimes attempted night attacks on the camp, 
in which the suddenness of their onset often struck a panic 
into the undiseiplmed troops opposed to them , but they moie 
frequently avoided the enemy, and annoyed hun mdirectly by 
the depredations they committed on the villages m which he 
was interested In the meantime the Gmkowai chiefs endea- 
voured to obtam mtelhgence, and to cut up the Koolees or 
seize their famihes They also tried by all means to prevent 
their receiving piovisions, and otherwise pumshed all who 
supported them If this plan were successful, the Koolees 
would subsist for a long tune on the flowers of the Mowra 
tree, and on other esculent plants , but m time the bulk of 
their followers would faU off and return to their villages, while 
the chief, with the most determmed of his a'dherents, remained 
m the jungle, and either was neglected or easily eluded the 
pursuit of the Mahrattas, until he could, by some compromise, 
Or even by submission, effect his restoration to his village 
There were many instances in which quarrels with the Koolees 
had terminated still less favorably to the Guikow^r The 
vdlage of XJmIee&r4, though defended on one side only by a 
narrow stnp of jungle and a hedge of dry thorns, stood a siege 
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of SIX months agamst a body of seven thousand men The 
village was carried by assault , but a part of the Koolees rallied, 
and the besiegei’s fled with the greatest precipitation, leavmg 
then guns and foui of then pimcipal leaders on the field On 
another occa.sion the inliabitants of Lohar, about one thousand 
stiong, enticed a Guikowai force of ten thousand men tlnough 
a long defile into the bed of the Watruk, and, while a small 
party made a show of resistance on the opposite bank, an 
ambuscade started up, and opened fire on the real m the defile 
The whole army immediately took to flight, and B^lbajee 
App§.jee, who commanded it, with difficulty escaped by tlie 
swiftness of his horse 

When the aflair was with Rajpoots these almost always 
defended their village , and that of Kurror^, situated among 
strong ravmes, on the banks of the S&bhermutee, once beat off 
several assaults of the Guikowar troops, and compelled them 
to laise the siege The Rajpoots sometimes, though rarely, 
hired foreign mercenaries, and often called m Koolees, but the 
Koolees nevei had recourse to the assistance of any other 
tube 

The Mahratta powei was at its highest m the Myhee K&nt4 
about the end of the eighteenth century, at the time when 
Shivr&m Gardee,^ the commandant of regular infantry, whose 
name has been already mentioned, was employed m the settle- 
ment of the provmce The disorders of the Guikowftr govern- 
ment, subsequent to the death of Futteh Smgh, did away with 
the effects of Shivrtoi’s successes , but about the year a d 
1804, order was very effectually restored by Rughoon&th 
Myheeput Row (or K&k&jee), the cousm of Rowjee App&jee, 
and although the Guikow4r troops had smee then met with 
some reverses, they had never encountered any gefferal spmt 
of resistance The first mterference of the Bntish government 

^ [Shivxam Gardi was an officer of Damaji Qaekwar, who oommenoed 
his muliilcgvir%8 1793—4, and became an expert m asoertaiiuiig the 
mum sum which could be extorted He enforced these enhanced 
tributes with much seventy He commanded 700 Hindustani sepoys 
in the army of Malharrao, the Jagrdar of Kadi, who caused troublfta 
m Baroda on the death of Govindrao Gaekwax (1800), which was quelleS 
by Major Walker (1802) See Bombay Qassetker, vol vii (Baroda^ 
pp 204-6, 317, and chapter iv, mpra ] 
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ill the alfairs of the Myliee Kaiita took place in a.d. 1813, 
when Major Ballantine, following up the system which had 
been so ably introduced by Colonel Walker, entered into 
engagements, on the part of the Gaiko war, with all the 
tributary chiefs of the province. By some unaccountable 
mistake, however, those terms were never either conformed to 
or formally annulled. The Myhee Kanta was, during the 
period that ensued, entrusted to Biicha Jemadar, an officer of 
the Guikowar government, who kept up a considerable force, 
and maintained the authority of the Mahrattas with some 
energy. He greatly increased the pecuniary payments of the 
chiefs, and he chastised such of them as went into open 
rebellion, but he was unsuccessful in preventing depredation, 
and loud and frequent complaints of the outrages of the 
Koolees were heard in the British districts. In a.b. 1818, the 
larger part of the Jemadar’s force was called off on foreign 
service, and, afterwards, the whole of the Maliratta troops 
having been withdrawn, the province relapsed into nearly its 
former state of disorder. Three years afterwards the Myhee 
Kanta was visited by Mr. Elphinstone, who then held the 
reins of government at Bombay, and, under his direction, 
a British agency was established in the province, with the 
general views of securing its tranquillity and of providing for 
the peaceful realization of the tribute possessed by the govern- 
ment of Baroda.^ 

^ [See Elphinstone’s minute on Mah! Kantha, quoted in Bombay 
Gaseiteert vol. v. Appendix A, p. 443.] 
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THE MUHIrAjAS or LLDUR-— -AnUND SINGH—Smv SINGH— 
BHUWANEE SINGH— GUMBHEER SINGH 

Ujeet Singh, say the Eedui baids, speaking of the Jodhpoor 
Raja of that name, was very famous He placed seven shaii- 
zadas on the throne, and unseated them agam In the end he 
placed Momud Shah ^ on the throne For seven days Ujeet 
Smgh’s order was obeyed at Delhi, and five great rajas came 
to him for protection — those of Jeipoor, Jesulmer, Buhawul- 
poor, Seerohee, and Sheekur After placmg the padisliah on 
the throne, Ujeet Smgh remamed three years at Delhi, and 
then returned to Jodhpoor, leaving Koonwur Ubhye Smgh, 
with five thousand horse, to serve the padishah One day the 
padishah took Ubhye Smgh with him for a sail upon the 
Jumna When they leached the middle of the stream the 
padishah ordered the Koonwur to be thrown into the water 
Ubhye Smgh asked what was the reason The padishah told 
him he must write to his brother, Wukhut Smgh, to put his 
father to death Ubhye Smgh, upon this, caused Bhimdaree 
Rughoonath to write to Wukhut Smgh, and tell him that he 
would give hun Nagor on condition of his at once puttmg 
Ujeet Smgh to death When the letter reached Wukhut 
Smgh, he went in the middle of the mght, and put his fathei 
to death ^ The Ranees prepared to become sutees , they took 
with them Ubhye Smgh’s younger brotheis— Anund Smgh, 
Race Smgh, and Kishor Smgh — ^m order that their eyes might 
not be put out according to the Jodhpoor custom The 
Jodhpoor Raja’s place of cremation was at Mundowur When 
the Ranees arnved at that place they made the Koonwurs over 
to the Sirdais Now Race Smgh and Anund Smgh were the 
sons of a Chobfin Ranee, and Kishor Smgh of a BhateeSnee 

1 [Muhammad Shah was placed on the throne in 1719 by the Sayyids 
m succession to Farrukhsiyar He was preceded by a number of phantom 
monarchs, who ojily reigned a few we^ ] 

^ See this story in detail in Tod’s Ma^astJmn, ed. 1920, u, 1028 ff 
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They were enti listed to the care of the Cliohan Sirdais, Man 
Singh and Deveedas, and of Man Smgh’s Koonwur, Jorawur 
Singh These Chohans held the Roeecha putti., the pioducc 
of which was one lakh they abandoned it and went away 
with the Koonwurs, and halted at Ch^dela, fifteen kos east 
ot Jodhpoor Thakor Hokum Smgh, the puttawut of Baroda 
m Marwar , — a putta of ten thousand rupees, — ^was oidered by 
Wukhut Smgh to pursue them and slay them, or brmg them 
back He mounted, therefore, and proceeded with eight 
hundred horse to Chandel4 The three chiefs, beholdmg his 
approach, girded up their loms, and seated themselves m 
council, their twelve hundred horse bemg encamped around 
them Mokum Smgh dismounted at then tent, and asked for 
the Koonwurs Man Smgh said that they had been entrusted 
to him by the sutees, and that he now made them over in the 
same way to Mokum Smgh As he spoke these words he 
piesented also a dagger, and said, ‘ If you intend to slay them 
do so now ’ Mokum Smgh said, ‘ Thakoi I you have done 
‘ much that you have drawn me m along with you Now, 

‘ what befalls you must befall me ’ The four chiefs retired 
together to a hill called Adow41o, in Marwar, and became 
outlaws Their families were left at Kumeejee M^td’s, at 
a Ch&run viUage called Desanot in Bikaner, — ^tins Mdtd bemg 
very powerful to protect those who fly to her for refuge 
Now before this time the Chtoipawuit putt&wuts of Sunula, 
VIZ Show^ee Smgh, Smgh, Pertap Smgh, and Jeewund^s, 
who held a puttfi. of seventy thousand rupees, had had a quanel 
with Raja Ujeet Smgh, and their putt4 had been placed undei 
attachment They also had become outlaws, and were at this 
time at AdowMo, their families havmg been left at Kumeejee 
M&t&*s They had lately plundered a caravan of treasure 
passmg from Ujmeer to the padishah at Delhi When the 
R&j Koonwurs arrived at Adowdlo, the Chfimpdwuts made an 
offermg of this treasure, and volunteered their services Koon- 
wur Anund Smgh accepted the offer, and at this time he made 
a promise to Mokum Smgh Jodhd, MM Smgh Chohdn, and 
Pertdp Smgh Chtopawut, to the effect that if he obtamed 
a kingdom he would confer a puttd upon each of them, as they 
were faithful to their lord Prom AdowMo the Koonwurs and 
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their partisans began to make forays upon Marwar, and it is 
still said of MAtl Singh Chohan, in songs, that he churned 
Muroo-land as the Devs churned the ocean 

When Ubhye Singh, from fear of the padishah, wrote to 
Wukhut Singh to put his father to death, the padisliah gave 
him the Eedur pergunnah as a present, and a deed with mne 
seals A Brahmm, named Jugoojee, the Pooroheet or family 
priest of Ubhye Singh, while on his way from Delhi to Jodhpoor, 
was seized by the outlaws, and earned to Adowalo He 
informed them of the grant of Eedur to Ubhye Singh, and 
swore to them that if they would permit him to go to Delhi 
he would brmg the grant back with him They agreed to the 
Brahmm’s proposal, and he went to Ubhye Singh, and in- 
formed him that his brothers were plundering and distressmg 
Marwar, suggestmg that the grant of Eedur should be given 
to them instead of one of the twenty-two pergunnahs of 
Jodhpoor Ubhye Singh gave him the grant, and he carried 
it to Adow&lo 

At this time, Sumwut, 1785 (a d 1729), ^ Ood&wut Lai 

^ The following is an extract from a report by Major Miles, then m 
political charge of the Myhee K4nta, dated 2l8t September, 1821 — 

' In Sumwut, 1786, Inund Smgh and Rftee Smgh, two brothers of 
‘ the Rajah of Jodhpoor, accompanied by a few horse from Vanoo omd 
‘ Pahlunpoor, and the Koolees of Qudwara, took possession of Eednr 
‘ without much difficulty They are said to have had an order from 
‘ Delhi, but the truth seems to be that they were mvited by the state 

* of the country, and most hkely assisted by the Marwar prmces, who 
‘ at that period held the Soubahdaree of Ahmedabad Some years 
‘ after, at the instigation of the Dessye above mentioned (who had been 

* plEbced m charge of Eedur after its capture by Morad Buksh), who 
‘ appears to have been displaced by the Marwarees, an officer m the 
‘service of Damajee Guikowar, named Bnchajee DeWajee, was dis- 

* patched, on the part of the Peshwah, to take possession of Eedur, 

‘ which, assisted by the Rehwur Rajpoots, the servants of the late Row 
‘ of Eedur, he did Anund Smgh was killed m an engagement, fought 

* for the recovery of Eedur, about Sumwut, 1809 (a. d 1768), and Bnoha- 
‘ jee, after leaving a detachment there, returned to Ahme^bad R&ee 
‘ Smgh, however, collected a force, and agam obtamed possession of 
‘ Eedur He died m Sumwut, 1822 ( a * d 1766) Shiv Smgh succeeded 
‘ lua father Anund Smgh, and is said to have governed about forty years 

* Shiv Smgh had five sons — ^Bhowanee Smgh (or LaJjee), who succeeded 
‘him, Snngram Smgh, who received the puttah of Ahmednugger, 

‘ Jalum Smgh, of Morassa , Indur Smgh (no puttah) , and Umur 
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Singh, who served the Nowaub of Borsiid with three hundred 
horse, was on his way to Marwar on leave, and, arriving at 
Eedur, pitched his tents by the Rumulesur tank It was then 
that the Des^ees came to visit him, and offered to make him 
master of Eedur Lai Singh said that the padishah had 
granted Eedur to Muhaiajti Ubhye Singh, and that he could 
not himself take it, but that he would bring Anund Singh and 
the other brothers of the Muhai&ja who were in outlawry 
Tins being agreed to by the Des&eea, L&l Singh went to 
Adow^lo, and related what had passed The Rdj Koonwurs 
had, in the meantime, been joined by Jethawut Uderamjee and 
Koomp^wut Umiir Smgh, they now set out at the head of 
about five thousand horse, and proceeded to the pass of 
Roherd, leading from the Seerohee coimtry into the province 
of Eedur The WAghela Thfikor of Poseen^, a putt^wut of 
the Row’s , 1 however, blocked up the pass, and would not 
permit the RAj Koonwurs to advance, for the Rowjee had, by 
no means, abandoned his claim to the possession of Eedur 
At length it was arranged that Anund Smgh should marry the 
ThAkor’s daughter, and that that chief should have twelve 
villages m addition to those which he held of the Row of Pol 
The villages of the DhunAl estate were, accordingly, made 
o\er to the ThAkor, and his daughter was married to Anund 
Smgh, and the army, thereupon, advanced to PoseenA To 
this place the RAj Koonwurs invited the DesAees, and, on 
their amval, an arrangement was concluded, and the force 
advanced to Eedur, which place they entered on the seventh 
of the light half of PhAlgoon, Sumwut, 1787 (a d 1731 ), tlie 
same year m which MuhArAjA Ubhye Smgh came to Ahmed- 
abad Ubhye Smgh was afterwards on good terms with the 
Eedur MiihArAjAs, and not only procured for them the grant 
from Delhi, but also put them in possession of the pergunnahs 


« of Qojewara Bhowanee Smgh governed only one month after 
me death of lus father, and was sneoeeded by his son, Gumbheer 
i raja, m Sumwut, 1849 (a n 1793) , Gumheer 

has one son, named Domed Smgh, or Laljee, who is about 
twenty years of age.* 

^ P'his 18 Bacha Pandit, Rao of Idar, whose life is related m book u. 
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of Beejapoor and Poor&ntej As long as Ubhye Singh re- 
mained, Eedur had no jiimm& (tribute) to pay to Ahmedabad ^ 

Two years after Muhdrdja Anund Singh’s arrival at Eedur 
the Nowaub of Borsud fled to him for shelter, m consequence of 
a rebellion of his brothers ® Tlie Muh^r&ja, having asked 
ad’snce of his Sirdars, sent his two brothers accompanied by 

^ We do not know how this statement is to be reconoiled with the 
following letter, quoted by Colonel Tod (Bw^aathm^ vol iii, 1S2S f ) — 

^Letter fiom Baja Jei/ Sitig, of Amiber, to Bam SiTtgram 8ing, of 
‘ Mewar, regarding Edur 

* SRI BAMJT 

‘ SRI SEHTA RAMJI 

* When I was m the presence, at Oodipoor, you commanded that 
‘ Mewar was my home, and that Edur was the portico of Mewar, and to” 

* watch the occasion for obtainmg it 3?rom that time I have been on 
‘ the look out Your agent, Myaram, has again written regardmg it, 

‘ and Bilput Eaee read the letter to me verbatim, on which I talked 

* over the matter with Muharaja Abhe Smg, who, acqmescing in all your 
‘ views, has made a nuzzw of the pergunnah to you — and his wntmg 
‘ to this effect accompames this letter 

‘ The Muharaja Abhe Smg petitions that you wiU so manage, that the 
' occupant, Anund Sing, does not escape ahve, as, vnthout his death, your 
‘ possession will he unstable — ^this is m your hands It is my wish, also, 

‘ that you would go in person, or, if you deem this mexpedient, command 
‘the Dhabhaee Nuggo, placmg a respectable force under his orders, 

‘ and, having blocked up all the passes, you may then slay him Above 
‘ all things let him not escajie, — ^let this be guarded against 

‘ Asar badi, 7th S , 1784 (a d 1728) 

‘ Envelope 

‘ The Pergunnah of Edur is m Muharaja Abhe Sing’s jagheer, who 
‘ makes a nuzzur of it to the Huzoor , should it be granted to any 
‘ other, take care the Munsubdar never gams possession 8th S , 1784 ’ 
On the margm is written, accordmg to custom, m the raja’s own 
hand — 

‘ Let my respects be known When, m the Dewan’s presence, he 
' ordered that Edur was the portico and C^uppun the vestibule to Mewar, 

‘ and that it was necessary to obtam it I have kept this m mind, and, 

‘ by the Sn Lewanjee’s fortime, it is accomplished.’ 

2 [The bardic narratives do not mention several important events. 
In 1734 Idar was attacked by Javan Mard Khan, but Anandsmgh beat 
off the invader with the help of Malhar Eao Holkar and Eanoji Smdia, 
who were m Malwa at the time. In 1741, Raisingh, a year before his 
death, concluded an alhance with Monun Khan, Yiceroy of Gujarat ] 
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Champdwiits Sliow^ee Sing}i, and Pertap Singh, Jodha Molaim 
Singh, Jethawut Udertlmjee, Ch4mp4wut Jeewundas, and 
Koonwur Jor4wur Smgh, with a force about two thousand 
strong, against Borsud There was a great fight there, and 
cannon were fired from the fort, so that for ten days it could 
not be taken At length the Boisud Kdrb^ree came over, and 
opened the gates of the fort Koonwur Jordwur Singh 
received two or three sword wounds during the siege, and 
fifty of the Marwarees fell, with about as many on the other 
side The Nowaub, when he was replaced on the royal 
cushion, said to Muhfirajfi Rfiee Smgh, ‘ Stay with me imtil 
I am firmly settled * Rfiee Smgh, therefoie, remained for 
eight months 

At this tune the Rowjee assembled his Sirdars, the Rehwurs, 
the Th^kor Udesmgh, of Runfisun, the Thfikors of Monpoor, 
Surdohee, RoopM, and Ghorewarfi, and all the Bhoomeeds 
around, with the exception of the Wdghela of Poseend The 
Sirddrs said they would go and fight for the Row, and take 
Eedur if they could They advanced to Deshotur, where 
there were five himdred houses of Ddbhee Rdjpoots, and from 
thence to Eedur At this time the Mohummedan Kusbdtees 
were very strong m Eedur , they were divided into two 
branches, called Naiqs and Bhdtees (in all about fifteen 
hundred houses), and to them the gates and batteries of 
Eedur were entrusted The Rowjee’s puttawuts gained over 
the Kusbdtees, and took the town of Eedur Mulidrdjd Anund 
Smgh had been left with only two Sirddrs, Koompdwut Uniur 
Smgh and Chohdn Devee Smgh , he letiied with these Sirddrs 
and his zenana into the fortress on the lull, but being in 
danger even here he sent out the ladies under the Sirdars’ 
protection by a postern gate, and himself left the fort by the 
mam gate which overlooks the town, and went on m the hope 
of jfommg the zenana Tlie Muhdrdjd had but few horsemen 
with him, and even these were scatteied At this time he 
perceived a body of Rehwur horse approachong, and imme-^ 
diately gave orders that his royal drum should be sounded to 
call together his followers The nobut-beater^ remonstrated, 

^ The * ndhiit ’ is the royal dmm [For the I^anbat at the court of 
the Mughal emperors see A^n %-AJchaTi, trans ’Blochmanp, i, 61 ] 
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saying that the Rehwurs would come up if the drum were 
sounded, but that the Muharaja’s horsemen were too far off 
Anund Smgh repeated his ordei, m an angry tone, and the 
drum was immediately sounded The Rehwur horse galloped 
up, and overtook his scanty following, and a fight ensued On 
the Muhdraja’s side, Chohan Bevee Smgh first went down , 
then Koompawut Umur Smgh was wounded Ramdan, the 
nobut-beater, was slam The Muharaja’s horse was killed 
under him, and at length he himself was slam A few only 
of his followers escaped, and the Rehwurs took the fort of 
Eedur 

Many arrows flow, many swords moved. 

Great compomes of elephants met each other 

When Anund Muhoraj, at Eedur gurh, wedded the Upsura 

Of the Bnde groom s party, the leader was Deveedtin Mamo 

The claims of all, he jiaid with blows redoubled 

Indra like was Ujmal, the bridegroom 

Hia best man was the son of Phut Mai 

Instead of a mamage song, they had the roar of battle 

Vahantly advanomg, they pushed back thoir enemies. 

Like elephants m rut, swaymg from side to side, 

Did the Kumud and the Muchureek strike down their foes 
The fort lords, Mdmo and Bhanee], passed to Paradise, 

For them had ceased the toil of bemg bom m the womb 
Ehm who, in front advancing, fell, I praise — ^the Chohan • ^ 

The Sonuggeree and the Waghelee, Ranees of Muhflraja 
Anund Smgh, retired to the Seerohee village of Roherfl,, 
and there became sutees A slave-girl also burned herself 
with them Their chutrees may still be seen at Roherfl. 

When the matter was made known to Muhar^jd, Rflee Smgh, 
at Borsud, he prepared to advance upon Eedur He took up 
his ground first at Mooneyoo, where he remained four months 
plundermg the Eedur coimtry, without findmg any oppor 
tumty of attackmg Eedur-gurh At length he sent Keshree 
Smgh, of Beejdpoor, and Unop Smgh, of Dflwud, two Bhdarots, 
and planned with them to seduce the Sabher Elantd. chiefs 
who were on the Row’s side The Bhfirots, accordingly, made 

1 [Mdmo and BMneej mean rrhotfier^a brother and aiater^a aon Vjmdl 
is Anund Smgh, The aon, of Phia Mdl is Devee Smgh. Kvmdlvuo^ or 
Kumudf is a title of the Bdthor clan, as is Mvehureeh of the Chohdn 
Tod, Annala of JRajaathan, ed 1920, u 930, 1001 ] 

VOL n K 
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an arrangement with these chiefs that when the fight began 
they should fire m the air Haee Singh now advanced from 
Mooneyoo to B&rolee, where he found himself at the head of 
ten thousand men The Naiq and Bh^tee Kusbatees were also 
seduced by promises of putt&s and jagheers, to desert the Row, 
though they still protested to him that they would defend the 
town BAee Smgh now advanced against Eedur, and sur- 
rounded the town with his troops He himself, with M&n 
Smg Choh^n, Koonwur Jorawur Smgh, Jodhfi, Mokum Smgh, 
and the Ch^mpawnts Pertap Smgh, Showdee Smgh, 

Smgh, and Jeewund&s, ascended the hill called ‘ Mud4r ShS,’s 
toonk,* which overlooks Eedur, and from thence descended 
into the town, which the Kusbdtees rendered without resis- 
tance The Sird&rs asked the Muhar4j& what was to be done 
next , he said, ‘ Ask M§-m& M§,n Smgh, who is the leader of 
* the army ’ Man Smgh advised that they should kill the 
Kusb4tees, and enjoy a thornless rdj The Marwarees, there- 
fore, attacked them, and killed about a thousand , they next 
attacked the fort, which they took, killing some of the Rehwurs 
The Rowjee now escaped to Pol, and the Rehwurs went home 
to their own estates, havmg held possession of Eedur for 
about eight months in all 

Antmd Smgh Muhardj& had left a son, Shiv Singh, who was 
six years of age Raee Smgh placed him on the throne, and 
began to act as his mmister 

After this, Muli&r&ja RAee Smgh attacked Ude Smgh 
Rehwur, the TMkor of Run^sun As he advanced, a Bheel, 
who met his cavalcade, mentioned that the Thdkor had died, 
and that his son had taken his seat on the cushion The 
MuM-r&jfi., when he heard this, was so much enraged at his 
enemy’s havmg died a natural death, instead of having been 
slam by him, that he shot the bearer of the tidmgs dead with 
an arrow He proceeded, however, to RunAsun, and sur- 
rounded the town The young ThAkor fled to LoonAwArA, the 
Solunkhee of which place had married his sister The 
MuhArAjA remained a month and a half at RunAsun, and then 
retired, having made the twenty-four villages of the estate 
*khAlsA,* or crown-land, and placed a gamson there, under 
Koombho BhAtee RtmAsun temamed subject to Eedur for 
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five years, and tlien, m consequence of the continual incur- 
sions of the Rehwurs, it was given back to them, twelve 
villages, of which Deshotur was the prmcipal, being, however, 
retamed as khdls^ lands 

The following song relates to the contest which took place 
at this time between the Rehwurs and Rathors — 

Night or day, the sound of the war drum censes not, 

But the Jodhaa are not lessened in number , 

Daily, with its elephants, an army advances, 

The feud with the Marwarees has no termination 
All day long they seek the field, 

They fight, they charge, they mount, they fall , 

Without a warrior’s death no evening comes , 

When many fall, then fall the shades of evemng 
On both sides, like roanng floods, rush on the armies , 

Great is the noise of broken trees, of armor broken. 

Ah ! when will K&lo ^ cause this calamity to cease. 

This dust storm m the land of Eedur ’ 

Shall 1 praise the arms, or praise the wearers ? 

Shall I praise the Sird&rs, or praise the followers ’ 

Is Rehwur good, or is R&thor good ? 

Awe strikes the beholder as each chief charges on. 

And though the Sirdar fall, the followers contmue the battle 
Yet falls not Eedur land into the power of either 

Rfiee Smgb now placed Shiv Singh at Eedur, and took up 
his own residence at Morfis^, where he built a mansion and 
accommodation for his zenana Five years afterwards a Mah- 
ratta army, led by the wife of Junkojee, came from Poonah to 
MorAsA, and demanded tribute The Mahrattas were about 
fifteen thousand in number, yet tribute was refused by RAee 
Smgh The lady who led the army sent, it is said, to Muha 
rA]A RAee Smgh and requested that he would visit her, as she 
had heard that he was very handsome, and was disposed to 
remit the tnbute RAee Smgh said, that if he was not hand- 
some, he was a good archer, and asked the messenger, m sport, 
whether he thought an arrow would go through the bufeloand 
water bags of a Mahratta water earner who was passing at the 
time under the walls of the fort. He drew his bow, and the 
arrow passed through both the animal and the bags The 
water earner went off immediately to his friends, and com- 


1 Kiiflhn. 

K2 
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plained bitterly, and the Malirattas immediately attacked with 
their whole force The gamson, which consisted of only one 
hundred and fifty Marwarees, fought tiU they were all slam, 
but R4ee Singh, placing his wife on his horse behind him, and 
winding a scarf round her so as to fasten her to himself, 
galloped off to Raeegurh, a fort which he had constructed 
upon a hill near the kh&ls& village of Unghar, and which con- 
tained a gamson of two hundred horse and foot He remained 
there two or three days, and then went on to Eedur 

When the Mahrattas took Morava, the Chtopawut Jee- 
wundas fell, and his brother, Pert4p Singh, was left on the field 
wounded The Mahrattas, supposmg that the latter was the 
MuhA,r&ja Race Singh himself, put him into a litter, and earned 
him off to Ahmedabad, where they placed him in confinement 
Shortly afterwards, they proposed to ransom him for eighty 
thousand rupees, and this sum was taken out of the Eedur 
treasury, and dispatched upon camels towards Ahmedabad, 
but, when the escort reached Pethapoor on its way, the Th&kor 
himself, who had managed to effect his escape, met them, and 
the money was brought back to Eedur Raee Singh then said 
that the treasure had been taken out for the use of Pertap 
-Singh, and that the Tli&kor should keep it Pertap Singh 
declmed, urging that he had no need of money, when the 
Muharaja provided so well for him The Sirddrs, at length, 
arranged that half that sum should be given to Pertfip Singh, 
and half replaced in the treasury 

In the year 1797 (a d 1741), says the bard, the Muhdra^a 
granted * puttas ’ ^ to his followers Mondeytee was given to 
Man Singh Chohan, Chandunee to Champawut Showaee Smgh, 
Mhow to Champawut Pertap Smgh, Gantheeol to Jethawut 
Uderamjee, Teentoee to Koompawut Umur Smgh, Wudeeavee 
to Koompawut Badur Smgh, Merasun to Jodha Indra Singh, 
and Bhanpoor to Oodawut Lai Smgh At this time Haee 
Smgh and Shiv Smgh were seated together upon the cushion 
of Eedur The Sirdars, however, considered that two swords 
could not be contamed m one scabbard, and that some day 
treachery would be perpetrated They assembled at the 

1 [Patta, a ‘patent, grant* ^Tod, AnnaU of JRajaelihan, ed 1920, i, 190 ] 
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Chohan’s mansion to deliberate as to how the Muharajas 
could be separated. Shiv Singh having now attamed the age 
of about eleven years Koompawut Umur Smgh was at 
length deputed by them to Muharaja Race Singh He said, 
‘ Muhaicij ^ if you will paidon me, I will speak ’ Rdee Singh 
replied, ‘ Say on ’ ‘ All say,’ continued the Thakor, ‘ that 

one scabbard camiot contam two swoids, nor one tlirone 
‘ afford room for two lajas ^ Your higliness should therefore 
‘ proceed to some other place ’ Race Singh said, ‘ No one 
‘ but youi’self has mentioned anytlung of this kind to me, 
‘ therefore both of us must leave the Eedur territory ’ Raee 
Singh accordingly retired to Raee-gurh, and Umui Smgh 
went off to Marwar, his putt4 of Teentoee bemg assigned to 
Champawut Man Smgh 

Raee Smgh Muhar^ji left no son, but he had a daughter 
Baee Eejun Koonwuree who was married to Madhuv Smgh, 
Raja of Jeipooi 

Umur Smgh was not successful in his attempt at obtaining 
a putta in INferwar, and he therefore returned, six years after- 
wards, to Eedur, and was presented with the estate of Muneeol 
He had two sons, Sher Singh, and Dheerut Singh, who served 
the Muharaja Shiv Smgh so well that he assigned to them the 
puttas of Kookreeoo and Oondunee Muh&rli.ja Shiv Smgh 
made also other grants To Eutteh Smgh and Khomto 

1 ‘ You must not,’ say the Dutch, ' have two mainmasts m one vessel ’ 
— ‘Une nation se peint dans son langage, prmoipalement dans ses 
‘ expressions proverbiales , celles de la langue fran 9 ai 6 e, en partie pnses 
‘ de la chevalene, mdiquent I’^poque qui contnbua en France former 
‘ cette politesse exqmse, cette urbamt6 d6hoate, cette Emulation de 
‘grandeur et de g6n6ro8it6, dont il est rest4 quelque chose dans nos 
‘ romans , celles de la langue hoUandaise montrent visiblement que le 
‘ commerce et la navigation ont toujours 6t6 les occupations prmoipales 
‘ des Bataves, et que I’economie, chez ce peuple mdustneux, a dc 
‘ tout temps la premiere des vertus 

‘ Le HoUandais veut il faire entendre qu’il ne faut qu’un seul maitre 
‘ dans une maison, il a recours a cette figure “ H ne faut pas qu’il y 
‘ ait deux grands mdts dana tin vaisseau ’ 

‘S’ll veut faire connaitre que ceux qiu n’ont pas la charge ou la 
‘ oondmte, de quelque affaire, pretendent souvent en raisonnet mieux 
‘ que les personnes a qui on I’a confine, il fait encore usage d’une figure 
‘ pnse dans ses habitudes, en disant “ Les meiHeurs pilotes sont ordi 
‘ nairement a terre ” ’ — DescnpUon of the Untied of the NeiJterlands 
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Singh, the grandsons of Ch4mp4mit Pert^p Singh, he gave 
the estates of Mhow and W&nkaner, and he gave land to 
several other Rajpoots, who became zillayuts of one or other 
of the Sirdars 

When the Guikowai aimy, under Appa Sahib, with the 
Rowjee, the Behwurs, and others, in St 1844-5 (a d 1788-9), 
or thereabouts, came into the Bedur coimtry, and began to 
kill and plundei, the Sirdars retreated with their families to 
the hills They all assembled at length at the ‘ Ghoonwa ’ hill, 
which lies between Danta and Poseena, and is accessible only 
by a narrow pass, from whence they made night attacks upon 
the Guikowar army, slaying and plundering The army then 
came against the ‘ Ghoonw4,’ upon which the Sird4is fled to 
Panowr4, m Mewar, to the north of Bedur The Mahiattas 
advanced upon Mondeytee, and plundered and burnt all the 
villages of that district, as well as many villages of Poseena, 
Mhow, Ch4ndimee, and otlier districts At length they 
advanced upon Bedur, agamst Muh4r4j4 Shiv Singh, and 
encamped at the Rumulesur tank They sent to the Muh4raja 
to say that if he did not come m to a conference, without loss 
of time, they would destroy Bedur Upon tins, Shiv Smgh, 
with his five Koonwuife, went into their camp The com- 
mander of the Malirattas now demanded that the Muharfija 
should sign a deed, passing half his country to them, on pain 
of the temtory being laid waste The pretence winch they 
made for this claim was, that Shiv Smgh represented Anund 
Smgh Muh4r4j4 only and that the share of Muhfirdja R4ee 
Smgh, who had died without oflspxmg, was theirs, the territory 
of Bedur havmg been taken possession of by these two pimces 
jointly The Muh4r4j4 when he heard these demands made 
humble submission, but mthout effect The Mahratta leader 
threatened to seize him and place a garrison of his own m 
Bedur Tlien the Muhar4j4, m his tiepidation, said, ‘ To 
‘ pass a deed for the temtory is not in my hands, it is m the 
‘ hands of the Sird4r$ It is a kingdom acquired by their 
^ means that I rule over * The Pundit demanded that the 
Muh4r4]4 should summon his Sirdfirs Shiv Smgh answered, 
‘ They will not come at my summons, besides you have laid 
^ waste their villages, and they, too, have done some harm 
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‘ to you — ^how, then, can they come m ? * The Mahiatta 
officer then gave security, and the Muhar&ja also wrote 
private letters to the Sird&rs, saymg ‘ If j^ou do not come m 
‘ I shall be made prisoner ’ Upon this all the Sirdars came 
m, with the exception of Soorujmul, the ThUkor of Chandunec, 
who went off to his own village with his followers, numbering 
a himdred horse and two hundred foot When they amved 
the Pundit threatened them very much, and compelled them 
to pass a deed for Rfi.ee Singh’s share The Muhfirfijfi signed 
first, and then seven Sirdars subscribed the deed 

This affair completed, the seven Sirdars said, ‘When 
‘ Soorujmul signs then our signatures are to hold good, but 
‘ not till then ’ The Pundit said, ‘ Send for him ’ A horse- 
man of the Mulifirfija’s and one of the Mahratta leaders were 
then sent to offer the security of Jfin Mohummed, an Arab 
Jemfidfir, and Soorujmul soon after came m with a hundred 
and twenty horse The Pmidit received him courteously 
in lus own tent, seated hmi beside himself, and then gave 
him the document that he might affix his signature, as the 
other Sirdfirs had done Soorujmul had no sooner read it, 
howe\er, than he tore it up, saymg, ‘ The Muhfirfijfi is lord 
of the pfit (throne), but I am lord of the thath ’ (distnct, lit 
building) He said to the Jemfidfir, ‘ You must conduct me 
‘ back to Chfindimee,’ and, immediately nsmg, went off home. 
The Mahratta leader was very much enraged and threatened 
the Muhfirfijfi and the Sirdars, but they protested that there 
was no fault of theirs, they had signed the deed The Pundit 
then demanded that they should accompany him to attack 
Chfindunee, to which all assented Batteries were thrown up 
before Chfindunee, and the attack was continued for the whole 
of one day, the Muhfirfijfi and Sirdars apparently takmg part 
wuth the Mahrattas, though m heart tliey were with Soorujmul 
In the mght Soorujmul fled to the hills, and the Mahrattas 
plundered and burnt the town They remamed m that place 
for four days, durmg which time Soorujmul fell upon them 
when occasion offered, slew ten or twelve men, and earned off 
fourteen horses The army struck its camp before Chfindunee, 
and moved to Sfimbulee There, too, Soorujmul fdl upon 
them m the ni^t time, and slew, among others, the Arab 
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officer who commanded the artillery while he was making his 
bread and smgmg, ‘ tan-a, tin-a, t&n-a ’ The Muliar&ja then 
said to the leader of the Mahrattas that this Rajpoot was 
a dangeixius fellow, and theie was no saying whom he might 
slay, and that if the army retned he would send the sum of 
money which had been agreed upon A bond for twenty 
thousand rupees was then drawn up and signed, the Mahrattas 
retired, and the Muliaraja returned to Eedur He sent 
immediately for Soorujmul and begged him to restore Ins 
village, and presented him with four thousand rupees to 
rebuild his mansion Soorujmul did so, but after this he 
became full of pride on account of his valoi, and used to say, 
‘ There is no strength m either Muhfi-raja or Sirdars It was 
‘ I alone that pieserved the throne of Eedur ’ 

When the Malirattas retired, they left garrisons at Ahmed- 
nugger, Moras4, and other places The Sirdars drove out 
most of these posts, but in some places they held their ground, 
and in these the Peshwah acquired a half-share 
Now when Champdwut Soorujmul came to Eedur, the 
people had to make the loads clear for him, otherwise he 
tlireatened them A nobiit beater of the durbar’s on one of 
these occasions, having offended him by committing a nuisance 
on the public road, Soorujmul seized him, and, tying a rope 
round his ankle, ducked him in a pond, lowering Inm and 
pullmg him out until he died At this tune Muharajd Shiv 
Smgh was old and infirm, and a great friendship existed 
between the prince Bhuwanee Smgh and Soorujmul On one 
occasion Soorujmul made a feast at Chandunee, and invited 
the prince , they weie seated together in tihe durbar, when 
one of the prince’s attendants, a Bhojuk Brahmin, happened 
to spit on the floor Soorujmul was in a fury, and ordered 
the Bhojuk to lick up the spittle with his tongue The Bhojuk 
said, ‘ I have done wrong, but now I will wipe it up with 
‘ my clothes ’ Soorujmul, notwithstandmg, insisted upon bemg 
obeyed Then the Muh&rllj-Koomdr said, ‘He has done 
* wrong, therefore, if you please, I will wipe it up with my 
‘ own shawl ’ Still Soorujmul insisted, ‘ He shall hek it up 
‘ with that very tongue ’ Then the prmce was angry, and 
getting up he went away* Returning to Eedur, he related 
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the whole story to the Muharaja, and said, ‘ There is such 
* pride in this Sirdar that he defies all authority ’ The Muhi- 
raja heard, but made no answer The prince, however, kept 
his angei in his heart 

The affair appeared to have been forgotten, and the Muhar&j- 
Koom^r sent to mvite Soorujmul to a feast He took him up 
to Eedur-gurh to inspect the fort, and brought him at length 
to the ‘ palace of the mourning queen,’ i where he slew lum 
with the sword The Thakor, however, was a gieat loss to 
the Eedur state, as the verse says — 

The Chfi,mp&wut, with treachery, 

Had not the Hurend slain, 

Goojur land, his property 
Soojo Kumdhu] had made 

After his death, Soorujmul became a Bhoot, and occasioned 
great trouble foi a long tmie 

Sooruj mill’s Koonwur, Subul Smgh, hearing the news, fled 
away in alarm, and ‘ went out ’ However, he was brought 
round, and induced to return, but the twelve villages of 
Hursol were taken from him Man Singh, of Mondeytee, was 
succeeded by his son, Koonwur Jorawur Smgh He left also 
a younger son, Rughoonath, to whom was given the estate of 
Gota, which he left to his son, Soorut Smgh 

The Muh&r&j-Koomar, Bhuwanee Smgh, made an attempt 
to take the Gota estate from Soorut Smgh, because, as he 
declared, too many villages had been given to putt^wuts, and 
few remained khalsd He sent to Soorut Singh, demandmg 
that he should give up one or two of his villages This demand, 
however, did not please Muhfir&ja Shiv Smgh, but he was 
afraid of the prince, and did not say much to hmi Soorut 
Smgh replied to the demand by ‘ gomg out ’ He earned his 
family to Jowds and Puhadun, villages of Mewar to the north- 
east of Pal, and made incursions upon the Eedur country, 
seizmg cultivators and village traders, from whom he exacted 
i*ansom, and carrying off cattle On one occasion he attacked 

1 [See vol 1 , p 291, eupia Ruthi Banino Mah&U means the Palace 
of the Angry Queen The allusion is to the Bam of Rao Karayanji, 
who was dnven from Idar by Akbar in 1676 She hved here apart 
from her husband, who had insulted her ] 
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Brumh Kheir, whicli contained a garrison of Eedur troops, 
one hundred in number, horse and foot There was a great 
fight there Afterwards a body of the merchants of Eedur, 
proceedmg on pilgrimage to the temple of Rishub Dev, in 
the Sadree Pass with an escort of twenty-five Koolees, halted 
at the village of Thfin^ Soorut Singh visited them, and 
asked what need they had of so large an escort They answered 
that his being ‘ out ’ was the reason Soorut Smgh said they 
need not be apprehensive of him, for Eedui was his mother, 
and he would not snatch at her scarf He then accompanied 
them to the place of pilgrimage, and guarded them on the 
way home agam The merchants, when they reached Eedur, 
told the Muhar&j4 and the prmce that Soorut Smgh protected 
the people of the town of Eedur, and should, therefore, be 
called m However, the prmce did not receive this advice 
The Muh&rdj^ then, without the prmce’s knowledge, wrote to 
Soorut Smgh, and said that ChooreewAr was his cook-room 
village, and that if the Thakor struck it he would fast, and 
thus compel the prmce to call Soorut Smgh in The Thdkor 
upon this assembled his men, and plundered Chooreew^r, 
which he burned, carrying off both prisoners and cattle When 
the leport of this event reached Eedur, the Muh&r&3& began to 
abstain fiom food The prmce immediately called m Soorut 
Smgh, giving him an Uteet of Eedur foi his secuiity. When 
the Thakor arrived, the prmce was very mucli enraged with 
him, and demanded his reason for doing so much mischief 
Soorut Singh showed him the Muharaj&’s letter When the 
prmce spoke to the Muh^raji about the matter, Shiv Smgh 
was ashamed, and the enmity which already existed between 
father and son was augmented The durb&r said to Soorut 
Smgh, * Why should you have exhibited a letter that I wrote 
* to you for your own good ? 1 think your death must be near 
‘at hand as your intellect is thus turned’ Soorut Smgh 
now got back his estate, but he died six months affcerwaids m 
1841 (A.D 1785) He was succeeded by his son, Ude Smgh 

On the death of Dolut Smgh, the grandson of Jor^wur Smgh, 
of Mondeytee, without offsprmg, Ude Smgh succeeded also to 
the larger puttfil of Mondeytee 

In the year 1848 (a d 1792), Muh^rllj4 Shjv Smgh became 
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a Dev.^ Twelve days afterwards his son, Bhuw^ee Singh, 
also died, in the thirty-sixth year of his age Bhuwanee Singh 
Muhar^ja, was succeeded by his son, Gumbheer Singh, who 
was born m 1835 (a d 1779) The younger brothers of 
Bhuwanee Singh, were Jhalum Smgh, Sugram Singh, Umur 
Singh, and Indra Singh Jh^um Singh had the management 
of affairs during the mmority of Gumbheer Singh After 
a time, however, the Sirdars assembled at the mansion of the 
Champawuts, with Bhdrot Mohobut, of Veejapoor, who was 
then the Deewlhi, and came to the resolution that, as two 
swords could not be contamed m one scabbard, it was right 
that JhsLlum Smgh should not sit upon the cushion, but beside 
It Jhalum Smgh asked what course was left open for him 
to take» The Sirdars said that he was a prince, and knew the 
customs Upon this, Jhdlum Smgh and lus brothers, Sugrim 
Smgh and Umur Smgh, retired with their followers, and took 
possession of Mor^a, Alimednugger, and Bayur, without 
receivmg any grants from the Muharaja Indra Smgh, who 
was blind, remamed at home, and to him was assigned the 
estate of Soor 

Sugiam Smgh was succeeded by Kurun Smgh, and he by 
Tukliut Smgh, the present Muharajd of Jodhpoor 

Indra Smg left fom sons, who are still livmg Jhalum 
Smgh and Umur Smgh died without offsprmg 

When Gimibheer Smgh Muharajd was eighteen years old, 
he said that the three brothers should take two pergunnahs 
between them, and to enforce this determination he prepared 
an army, and advanced to Hmglaz, on the road to Ahmed- 
nugger Jhalum Smgh and Sugr§m Smgli jomed m opposmg 

1 The following maoriptions supply authentic dates of the Muharajaa 
of Eedui — 

1 On a Jam funeral monument near Eedur, ‘ Sumwut, 1840 (A.D 1784), 
‘ Shxee Muharaj Adheera], Muhar&] Shree Shiv Smghjee, &c ’ 

2. On the well of Wujur Mat&, m Eedur gurh, ‘Praise to Shree 
‘ Gunesh 1 Shree Ramjee J In Sumwut, 1847 (a d 1791), Phalgoon 
* shood 6, Wednesday, Shree Shree Shree 108 Shree Muh&ra] Adheeraj 
‘Shree Shree Shree Shiv Smghjee, Shree Muhar&j Koonwur, Shree Bhu 

‘ w&nee Smghjee oaused this well to be oonstruoted, &c ’ 

3. Oa another Jam monument near Eedur, ‘ Sumwut, 1859 (a. d 1803), 
‘ Shree MuhUrS,] Adheer&j, Muhdrij Shree Gumbheer Smghjee, &o ’ 
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the Muharaja, and a battle was fought, in which, as both sides 
were provided with cannon, many fell on either part They 
were separated by the evemng The next day, the Chdmpawut, 
Jodha, and Chohan Sirdars came up and joined the Muhdraja, 
and a demand was sent to the enemy for the surrender of 
Ahmednugger At this time, Bhowan Singh, of Teentoee, m 
discharging a pistol wluch had been kept loaded foi a long 
tmie, and would not go off without more powder, blew off his 
hand The Muharaja received this as a bad omen, and, giving 
up his expedition, leturned to Eedur Bhowan Smgh was 
carried away in the direction of Teentoee, but died on the 
road, at Bhuvn&th Muha Dev, near Mhow 
After this, Jhalum Smgh, of Morasd, began to encroach 
upon the villages around him belonging to the Tliakor of 
Umlee^ra, the Rathor of M41pooi, and the Rehwurs of Monpoor 
and Surdohee His army consisted of Marwarees and others 
In an attack upon Malpoor, about a n 1799, JhMum Smgh 
MuharajA had five thousand men to oppose to eight himdred 
of the RAthor’s The struggle continued for three days, and, 
at last, Mfirlpoor was taken, and the RAwul slam The Muhd- 
raja garrisoned Mdlpoor, but the young Rawul Tukhut Smgh, 
having gone out, and cieated much distress by burning the 
villages of the Morasa estate, it was at lengtli agreed that 
Malpoor should pay the MuharajA a sulamee of six hundred 
rupees yearly, and Miigoree one of five hundred rupees, and 
the Rawul Tukhut Smgh recovered his villages 
About the year 1864 (a d 1808), Shumsher Klian, of 
PAhlunpoor, haVing had a quarrel with his brother, the 
DeewAn, left home m anger, and came to Eedur The Muha- 
rAjA pomted out to him, for his residence, his village of ChAm- 
pulpoor, in the PoseenA district, and Shumsher KhAn went 
thither to reside Peer KhAnjee, of Pahlunpoor, upon this, 
wrote to the MuharAjA, and said, ‘ You must not entertam 
‘ my brother ’ No attention havmg been paid to this demand, 
the Pahlunpoor army advanced into GudwAra, and took 
possession of that district, placmg in it a force of occupation 
The MuhArAjA thereupon assembled his troops, and driving 
out the PAhlunpoor force, sat down m the DeewAn’s village of 
SheeshrAnoo, and sent thence to Peer Khanjee to say, ‘ If it 
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*' be your intention to fight, I will wait here for you ’ As Peer 
Kh^njee showed no signs of advancing, the Muharaja began 
to talk about striking one or two of the Pahlunpoor villages, 
in return for the occupation of Gudw&ra, but Koomp&wut 
N&r Singh, who was the Prudhan at that time, said, ‘Mu- 
‘ hfi-ra]a ! we have come beyond the frontier of PMilunpoor, 
‘ and the victory, therefore, is ours Striking these villages, 
‘ as you propose, would only extend the feud ’ Tiie Muh&rajd, 
assented to this advice, and turning back, advanced upon 
Dant^, from which Rina Jugut Smgh fled to the hills The 
Eedui force plundered the villages of Nowa Was and Bhemil 
(from which the inhabitants fled), and, finding crops of sugar- 
cane on the ground, they cut the cane, and made huts for 
themselves of it, and remamed there a month, livmg upon the 
neighbouring villages At length it was agreed that the 
Rani of Dinta should pay to the Muliaraji a tribute of fi^e 
hundred rupees a-year, and the latter returned to Eedur 

APPENDICES TO CHAPTER X 
I IDAR 

[From 800-970 Idar was under Gahlot rule, then, after 
a short period of Bhfl independence, it passed to the Parmara 
Rajputs (1000-1200) The last Parmara, Amar Smgh, left 
it to his servant Hathi Sord, a Koli His son, Samaho Sood, 
was deposed by Rao Sonang of Sameh5, the ancestor of the 
Raos of Pol These Raos reigned for twelve generations until 
expelled m 1656 by Murad Bakhsh In 1728 the Mohammedans 
were expelled by Anand Smgh and Rai Smgh, brothers of the 
Raja of Jodhpur The state now consisted of Idar, 
Ahmadnagar, Modasa, Bayad, Harsol, Printej, and Vijapur 
Anand Smgh was m his turn expelled by Bachaji, an officer 
of DamajI Gaikwir, on behalf of the Peshwa, and killed m 
1758 but Rai Smgh defeated the Marathas, and replaced 
Shiv Smgh, son of Anand Smgh, on the throne Most of the 
territory, however, passed to the Peshwa and the Gaikwar 
Family dissensions broke out on the death of Shiv Smgh m 
1791 , andresulted m the dismemberment of the state (1 0 xiu, 
825, and vol i, 290 note ) The srtory is completed m the note 
at the end of chapter xiv ] 
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dJotA 

RAnA JetmAl,^ of DAntft, left two sons The elder was 
Jesmgh, the younger, PoonjA, whose mother was the daughter 
of the W&ghela of Dhun&lee, one of the SirdArs of DAnta 
PoonjA lived for a time with his mother’s family, because the 
brothers did not agree But when his father died, this bemg 
no longer a secure refuge, he was conveyed by his mother’s 
brother to Chitrasunee, in the lands of Seerohee After 
JetmAl’s death, all the SirdArs and relations slept m the durbar 
for the twelve nights of the mourning, on coverlets laid on 
the ground, and Koonwur Jesmgh Dev himself slept m a cot 
Wlien the servant came to prepare the cot for him, he threw 
out of its place the coverlet of Sudhoojee BAdoowA’s son, 
UmurAjee, and began to make ready the cot there Then all 
asked, ‘ Whose cot are you makmg ready here ? ’ The servant 
said It was the durbAr’s The Sirdars said, ‘»Why, the durbar 
‘ died two days ago, and how is it that tliere is another in 
‘ so short a time ? ’ The servant said, ‘ The Supreme Bemg 
‘ has so arranged it, and it is not now to be set aside by you ’ 
When the SirdArs heard this, it seemed very ill to them, and 
they considered that ^ he will not suit our purpose ’ After- 
wards all the SirdArs assembled, and, holdmg a consultation, 
said to BAdoowA UmurAjee, ‘ Employ some means that appear 
* to you good ’ He said, ‘ I will go and take the wei^t of 
^ another master,— but you must all of you stand to my aid 
‘ courageously ’ Then UmurAjee took two horsemen with him, 
and set off When the three were settmg out, Koonwur Jesmgh 
Dev said, ‘ Whither are you gomg ? ’ They said, ‘ We are 
‘ upon the durbAr’s business.’ Then he thought, ‘ It may be 
so , the KArbhAree may have sent them on some busmess^’ 
The three went to DhunAlee, and asked the ThAkor, WAghela 
Mokum Smgh, where PoonjA was He said he was at ChitrA- 

^ Ftde vol 1 , 4X9 
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sunee They went tluther, and stayed the night The next 
morning they called the Smdhee, to whom the village belonged, 
and said to him, ‘ Poonj^ has been livmg with you , will you, 
‘ therefore, do him service ? ’ He said, * I have three hundred 
‘ or four hundred men , whatever service you may pomt out 
‘ I am ready for ’ He then got his men ready Guduwee 
Umurajee now said to Poonja, ‘ Be pleased to accompany us 

* to Dant^ ’ He said, ‘ I will not come, because he will put 
me to death ’ The Guduwee said, ‘ I am security that no 
‘ one shall put you to death ’ They turned back, therefore, 
taking Poonja with them, and came to Sun^ The next day 
was the auspicious day for Jesmgh Dev’s taking possession 
of the cuslnon, and much splendid preparation was made 
Jesmgh Dev was puttmg on his clothes m the durbar Mean- 
while Poonjd made his appearance, and the Karblidrec and 
Sirdars placed him on the cushion All said to the chief of 
the merchants of D^nta, named Nan&bhaee, ‘Do you make 
‘ the teeluk , ’ ^ upon which the merchant made the teeluk, 
and presented fifty-five rupees as an offering , after which all 
the others presented smtable offermgs At this time the 
soldiers from Chitr^sunee came, and said, ‘ What service have 
‘ you for us to perform ? ’ They told them to put sentries 
on all four sides of the durbar, that no one might come or 
go This was effected m a perfect manner Afterwards the 
royal drum was sounded, and cannon fired Jesmgh, hearing 
this, said, ‘ Who caused that drum to sound ? ’ Some one 
told him, ‘ PoonjA has assumed the cushion ’ Meanwhile the 
order arrived, ‘ Whatever jewels belongmg to the durbfir you 
‘ may have m your possession must be sent, and you must 
‘ leave the place ’ Jesmgh Dev asked, ‘ Where am I to go 
‘ to ? ’ The answer was, ‘ You should go to the village of 

* Gungw4, which was assigned to your mother for a sub- 
‘ sistenee ’ Jesmgh Dev said, ‘ Gungw^ is a smgle village , 
‘ that will not supply my necessaries ’ The village of Mto- 
kuree was then assigned to him in addition He took his 
fhmily with him, and retired to Gungw^ 

The same day that Poonjfi, assumed the cushion he was 

* [The Tdak or Ttka is the auspicious mark made on the forehead 
of the new Raja (see Tod, Amuda of Ba^aethan, ed 1920, i, 276 ] 
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attacked with vomiting The Sirdars considered what this 
omen might mean Some omen-reader suggested, ‘ The Raja 
* suffers from repletion — the meanmg is that he will make 
‘ many districts his own ’ Afterwards, when he reached 
mature age, he won back several rights of ‘ wol,’ ^ m Dhdndhar, 
winch had been encroached upon He won back also Ins 
wantfl ^ lands in the Kheraloo putta, which had been seized 
He also revolved in his mind the restoration of Tursunghmo, 
but found no leisure to restore it At this time he gave the 
village of Rora, which has since become desolate, to Umurajee 
Badoowa , he gave him also the ‘ Kereeo want&,’ in the 
village of Koondul, with five-and-twenty mango trees At 
an after-time the Rana gave also certam fields in the village 
of Th^a, which the Guduwee resigned to his half-brothers, 
Samojee and Sukhojee R^a Poonja afterwards married at 
the house of the chief of Lembuj, a brother of Seerohee 
This Lembuj chief, whose name was Chandojee, was ‘ out ’ 
against Ukheraj, the lord of Seerohee, on which account he 
came to Dtota, and recei\ed from Poonja Rana the village 
of Wusflee to reside in, which is on the road to Umbajee 
Chandojee lived there, and prosecuted his feud with Seerohee, 
which was not arranged until after a fi\e years’ struggle 
Chandojee then gave his sister in marriage to Rana Poonja, 
and assigned the lands m the village of Wusaee, which had 
been reclaimed by him, as her dower Thus did Poonjfi. reign 
m a good manner He left three sons, — Man Smgh, Umur 
Smgh, and Dhengojee, which last got the village of Guncheroo 

Man Smgh succeeded on the death of R^a Poonj^ Umur 
Smgh obtained the village of Soodasuna , but it happened 
that he once on a time went to pay a friendly visit to the 
Thakor of Chitr^sunee and was on his return thence, when 
the army of the Babee, of Rh&dunpoor, which was on an 
expedition, made its appearance Umur Smgh was slam by 
them at the forest near the village of Pulkhuree, in Dh&ndh^r 
He left two sons, Hutheeojee and Jugtojee, who were slam 

^ \vdL^ forced contnbutions levied by powerful landowners m Gujarat 
[Borfibay Gazetteer, i, part i, pp 210, 227) ] 

* [vdnta, private lands of chiefs m Gujarat {Ibid^ vu, 340, 344, 346, 
1 , part 1 , 216) ] 
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by Man Smgh’s Koonwur, Guj Smgh, after he assumed the 
cushion The story is as follows — 

Once on a time Guj Smgh was seated m the palace at 
D4nt4, and said to those around him, ‘ Is there any one who 
‘would leap down from that limb^ tree mto the court?’ 
Hutheeojee climbed the tree immediately, and jumped down 
Rdna Guj Smgh thought withm himself, * This man will some 
‘ day play me false ’ Some time afterwards he said to a Chowra 
Rajpoot, who was in his service, * If you will loll these two 
‘ brothers I will give you a field m free grant ’ Then that 
Rajpoot killed the elder brother with a blow of a sword in the 
veiy hall of D&nt&, and the other he slew on the hill, opposite 
the wmdow of the durb&r There is a shrme of this younger 
brother, Jugtojee, at the same place, where prayers are made 
to him He sometimes appears to people, and sometimes 
possesses them, m which case offerings must be placed there for 
him Hutheeojee left a son, Khom&n Smgh, who received the 
village of Udeyrun, m place of Sood^suna, which was taken 
from him , for his mother, after her husband’s murder, brought 
Khom&n Smgh, then a child, to Ran& Guj Smgh, and placed 
lum in his lap, saying, * Do to this boy also as it may please 
‘ you ’ The RAn4 said to himself, ‘ I have killed his father, 

‘ but if I give him something I shall be freed from the sm of 
* mtirdermg a relation , so he gave him Udeyrun ’ Jugtojee 
left no son 

To return, however, to Smgh , he reigned four or five 
years, and died leaving two Koonwurs, Guj Smgh and Jus- 
wojee The village of R&npoor was first assigned to Juswojee, 
but, after the death of Hutheeojee and Jugtojee, he received, 
also, the estate of Sood^suna, retaining R&npoor as well 
Juswojee afterwards obtamed Wus^ee, in the Dantd puttA, 
and Juspur-Chel&noo ® 

Guj Smgh ruled in a good manner, and left two sons,^ 

^ [The Nun tree, Meha azadiraoMa of vol i, p 306, note ] 

* For Juawoiee’s descendants see note on ‘ Sooddaunfi,’ at the end of 
this chapter 

* The following is the msonption on the moniment of Rfinfir Guj 
j9mgh, at Dfintfi — 

^ In the year 174:3 (a, d 1687), on M&gsheer shood 9, Sunday, when 
Shree Guisunghjee went to Vyekoonth, three sutees burned. 
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Pruthee Singh and Veerum Dev, who obtained the village of 
Nagel In Pruthee Singh’s time, the army of Damajee (Gui- 
kow^r) came to Danta Pruthee Smgh opposed lum m arms 
for some time, and at last took to the hills Afterwards he 
repaired to the Mahratta camp on receivmg safe conduct, and 
agreed to pay something in the way of tribute, winch, when 
the Mahrattas had recei\ed, they withdrew Afterwards 
Hyder Koolee, the Nowaub, on the part of Delhi, came with 
an army The BAna fought with him, too, and slew thirty 
of his followers In the end, the army retreated, and victory 
remained with the Kan^ After this-, the Pahlunpoor chief 
ceased to pay a claim, which the Ran& held upon the Pahlun- 
poor village of Ghoree^lya The Ran^jee now considered 
how to strike the village When the Pahlunpoor chief knew 
of this, he sent for the Bhats of Mehmudpoor (one of his 
villages), and said, ‘ Do you keep guard in the village of Gho 
‘ ree&lya ’ They did so, and the news was carried to Danta 
At this time, a Waneea, named Ruheeo, was the minister 
of Danta This Ruheeo sent for the Bhats to Danta, and 
asked them to take charge of the villages of Dhim^lee and 
Sheeshr^oo, on which the Pahlunpoor chief asserted a claim, 
saymg, ‘ You are guarding one of the Pahlunpoor villages, so 

* guard one of ours, too, and we will give you as much as they 

* give ’ The Bhats answered, ‘ We cannot ride upon two 
‘ horses ’ Rulieeo said, ‘ Well, then, go and keep the best 
‘ watch you may, we ^11 mount and come ’ The BhAt 
thought he would go to Mehmudpoor for his own men, and 
then to Pahlunpoor for men from thence, and thus garrison 
GhoreeAlya Meanwhile, the RAnAjee mounted at once, and 
struck GhoreeAlyA, which he plimdered, carrying off hostages 
and cattle, with which he returned to D^tA When the 
PAhlunpoor chief heard the news, he sent for the BhAts, and 
reprimanded them, and said, * Now do whatever remains m 
‘ your power, and brmg back my hostages which the RAnAjee 

'their names — ^Vowjee Shree # * Unund Koonwnr, Vowjee Shree 
' WAghelee Roop&lee, Unund Koonwur , Vowjee Shree Bhutee&nee 
‘ Jesnlmeree, Unnp Koonwnr — ^these three became sutees In com 
' memoration of them this chutree of R&nA Shree Gujsuughjee was caused 
' to be made In the year 1748 (a. d 1692), on Mnliil wud 7, on Pnday, 
‘ the chutree was caused to be made ’ 
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‘ has seized ’ Then the BMts collected to the number of a 
hundred, and began to perform ‘ dhiirna ’ ^ They set out from 
their own village, and, at every kos as they advanced, they 
burned a man, so that, by the time they had arrived at 
Poonjpoor, seven or eight men had perished Then the 
Danta men, gomg out of Poonjpoor to meet them, brought 
the Bhats round, and prevailed on them to turn back But, 
when the Ran&jee sent to offer gifts to the Bhats, they said, 
‘ If we receive anything, the Ran^jee will be washed from 
‘ this sin , therefore we will receive nothing,’ so saymg, they 
went home On account of tins sin, though Pnithee Smgh 
RAn^ had seven sons born to him, he died childless At his 
death three of his wives became sutees, of whom one was the 
daughter of Sukhut Smgh, the Deora of Lembuj , another 
was the daughter of the Waghela of Pethapoor ^ 

Pruthee Smgh’s Ime having failed, the mmister and SirdArs 
united to place upon the cushion, Kurunjee, the son of Veerum 
Dev This Kurunjee quarrelled with Ins own SirdAr, MeghrAj, 
who held a puttA including the villages of Deewuree, and 
Bhudder-mAlA At this time there was at DAnta a Rajpoot, 
named Kotheeo Wukto, who, every day at opium time, used 
to be the butt of the RAnA’s abuse One day this Rajpoot, 
becoming enraged, wounded the RAnA with his sword, and 
escapmg, took shelter with Megh RAj Then the RAnA sent to 
Megh RAj to say, ‘ Give up this offender to me ’ Megh RAj 

^ [To ‘ sit dhama ’ is a term apphed to a form of ooeroion, the person 
threatening to starve himself to death or until his demands are granted 
Yule, Hobson Jobsoriy 2nd ed 316 ff , and of vol i, p 302 ] 

* There is an open funeral pavilion at DAntA, which contains tliree 
pAleeyos The centre one bears the figure of a horseman beneath the 
usual sun and moon, the two side stones have figures of sutees sculptured 
upon them ‘ BAna Shree Kurunjee,* as an inscription lecords, ‘ caused 

* to be made the chutree of BAna Shree Prutheesunghjee * Another 
inscription runs as follows — ‘ Praise to Shree Gunesh « When BanA 
^ Shree Prutheesunghjee departed to Shree Vyekoonth, two sutees 
‘ burned, their names — ^Vowjee Shree Decree, Phool Koonwur, and 

* Vowjee Shree WAghelee PethApooree, Sirdar Koonwur, m Sumwut, 

* 1799 (a d 1743), on Shrawun, Shood 2, on Wednesday ’ [Pahya is 
a memorial stone erected to record the death of a hero whose spint 
becomes guardian of the village (Tod, AnmU of Ea^asthan. od 1920, 
m, 1700] ] 
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answered, * When one has taken shelter, it is not the Rajpoot 

* practice to give him up , therefore I keep hini'VMth my head ’ 
Afterwards, when the Rana importuned him \ciy much, 
Megh Raj sent the Rajpoot away into the hills, and himself 
going out in anger, went to Guncheroo, wheie he remained six 
months Howevei, the Rana took no steps to content hmi and 
bring him m Megh Raj then thought with liimself, — ‘ What 
‘ shall I do remaimng here ’ so he went to Soodasima The 
Thfi.kor of that place, whose name was Umui Smgh, received 
him, and he stayed there a year, but the Rana still gave him no 
satisfaction At length Megh Raj said to Umur Singh, ‘ Come 1 
‘ I will cause the cushion of Danta to be given to you ’ They 
collected a force of one thousand men and munitions of war, 
and advanced upon Danta, which they entered, and drove out 
Kuiunjee, who, mounting his horse, fled, and went to Pem- 
pulodura, five kos fiom Danta, the village which is usually 
assigned to the hen -apparent for his subsistence Umui Smgh 
now assumed the cushion at Danta, and brought the whole 
country into subjection to himself Tlimgs remamed m this 
state for two or three years At length Bddoow^ Gorukdas, of 
P4neealee, and his brothers took counsel together, and agreed 
that it was not for their honor that their master, while they 
stood by, should be kept out of his throne Afterwards they 
went together to R4n& Kurunjee, and said, ‘ Why have you 

* become cold, and why sit you here ? — ^if you exert yourself 
‘ you will win back the throne of D^ta * The R&na said, 

* No way occurs to me, if any occur to you pursue it ’ The 
Guduwees said, ‘ Summon your Sird4rs ’ He summoned 
them Saheb Smgh Bh&tee came, the Thakor of Ghor&d , 
Unop Smgh Ritthor, also, the Thakor of Hurad , and the 
Th4kor of Godhunee, Deveedas W^hela These three Sirdars 
met, and came to the conclusion that, ‘ Without we procure 
‘ the aid of Buh4dur KMn, the Deewan of Pdhlunpoor, our 

* object cannot be effected ’ However, they considered that the 
Deewl^njee’s assistance was not to be obtamed without a great 
deal of money, which, under present circumstances, they could 
not procure. Afterwards Kurun Smgh sent for his younger 
brother, Domed Smgh, who was at Nfigel, and said to him, 

* You have a daughter who is a virgm , if you will marry her 
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‘ to BuhMul Khan we shall get back our place ’ Oomed 
Singh said, ‘ If the place be got back, you will be the master 
‘ of the cushion , what gam will accrue to me that I should 
‘ give my daughter to the Toorka ? ’ Then Kurunjee gave him 
a written deed foi five villages to be placed m his possession on 
the recovery of Daiita The gift consisted of half the village 
of Nligel, the villages of Than^, Koondol, Panoonduia, and 
Wuroosun, and the present village of Gudli, which was aftei- 
wards founded in the lands of Koondol Oomed Smgh then 
agreed to do as they wished Afterwards the three Guduwees 
went to P&hlunpoor, and had an interview with Buhadur Kh&n, 
and settled that he should help them to recover the place, and 
that, for his so domg, Oomed Smgh’s daiightei should be 
betrothed to hun The Deewanjee was very much pleased, and 
said, ‘ I will recover your place foi you, and the mamage 
‘ shall be performed afterwards ’ The cocoa-nut and a rupee 
were then presented, and the betrothal concluded They took 
the Deewanjee’s force with them, and went against D^nta, and 
encamped among the mowxa trees of Poonjpoor, from whence 
they sent a message to Umur Smgh, demanding that he should 
quit D&nt& Then Umur Smgh considered, — ‘The Pdhlun- 
‘ pool force has come, so that now I shall not be able to keep 
‘ Di^ta ’ So he sent to say, ‘ I will give up your Danta to 
‘ you, but wliat do you assign to me for my subsistence ? * It 
was then arranged that he should have five villages m addition 
to tjie fifteen he held already, namely, Jetpooi, Nana Suxrfi, 
Tor&, Kh4ree, and Btouneeoo, and, besides these, a fourth 
share of the M&t^jee’s transit dues At that time the Mit4 
received a rupee from each passenger For some years four 
annas were paid to the chief of Sood&suna, but afterwards 
confusion began to occur m the accounts, whereupon the Rtolk 
commenced to levy only twelve annas from each person, leavmg 
the Sood&sun& share out of the question, and said, ‘ Bo you 
‘ take your four amas from whoever passes the gate of your 
‘ village ’ From this tune they began to levy the four aimas 
at Soodasunik 

Kurunjee now came to Dtot&, and took his seat upon 
the cushion When the force was ready to return home the 
lady was sent for from N&gel to a spot m the lands of Thand, 
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■vvlieie four mango trees grow beside a hillock, and there she 
was mairied to the Deewanjee The whole were escorted to 
Pahlunpooi 

This Kuiun Singh had two sons, Rutun Singh, and Ubhe 
Singh Rutun Smgh ascended the throne He had previously 
put to death the two Wdghela Thakors of Dhunalee, whose 
names were Larkhan and Parkh&n, two brothers The story 
IS as follows, — ^This Larkhanjee once on a time had come to 
Danta to pay his respects to Rana Kurunjee, because he too 
was one of the Danta Sirddrs At that time Koonwur Rutun 
Smgh was playmg like a boy though he was thirty years old 
Larkhanjee said, ‘ How long are you to continue a child ? ’ 
and iidiculed him The Koonwur went and repeated what the 
Thakor had said to the Rdna Kurunjee said, ‘ It is well I 
‘ then kill me, and be called Rana ’ The Koonwur said, 

* Sire ^ may you be pieser\ed, but him I will certainly kill ’ 
Then the Rana said, * You must get the strength first ’ As 
soon as the matter came to lArkh^njee’s ears he started ofi 
home Two years after this, Rana Kurun^ee went by chance 
to Ndgel Thither the afoiementioned two Waghela brothers 
came to meet liim Then the Koonwur thought * To*day 

* I will put them to death ’ He arranged with some followers 
of his that they should take Larkh^njee with them to the 
Suruswutee river to bathe, keepmg ParkJi^jee wnth the Rana, 
and that the former should be killed there, and a gun then fired 
as a signal for the other brother also to he put to death. 
Accordingly the Koonwur set off to bathe, takmg a javelin 
with him He thrust Lirkhto through with tlus javehn, and 
lus followers fimshed him , a gun was then fired, and the men 
who were about the Ran&, as soon as they heard the report, 
put Plirkhan to death When Buhadur Kh^, the Deew&n of 
P&hlimpoor, became aware of this matter, he said, ‘These 
‘ two Th&kors had my safe-conduct , I must, therefore, take 
‘ precautions lest the RAn& should ill-treat their families ’ He 
therefore placed two hundred horse in Dhun^ee and Shesh- 
rtooo, and the possession thus acquired has been retained, 
so that the villages have fallen under Plddimpoor The 
deceased left each a son, one of which sons went to hve at 
a village of his own, named Godhunee, where his descendants 
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still remain , the other went to the house of his father’s sister 
at Sood^sun^, and obtained ‘want&’ from the chief of that 
estate 

Rutun Smgh reigned about five yeais aftei the death of his 
fathei, and died leaving no son He was succeeded by his 
younger brothei, Ubhe Singh This Rana brought to Danta 
a Mahiatta named Urjoon Row Chopuro, to whom he pro- 
mised the ‘chouth’ of the Danta possessions The reason 
was that his Sirdars and putt&wuts, and his brotheis, too, were 
givmg trouble, as were also the neighbourmg Rajas Urjoon 
Row brought a hundred Guikow&r horse with him , he lived 
at Dant&, and at first was satisfied with a triflmg exercise of 
authority, but when two or three years had passed over he 
began to rule as if in his own right, and to build a small fort 
at Danta for his residence, and to annoy tlie inhabitants Then 
the Rana began to be afraid lest liis very tlirone should be 
encroached upon Meanwhile this Soubah, while he was 
buildmg his house, took by force for that purpose bamboo 
rafters that were lying at the doors of some Rajpoots’ houses in 
the village Then the eyes of the Rajpoots were split, and 
when the Mahratta soldiers began to jabber their ‘ ikarum 

* tikarum,’ ^ ordermg people here and there, a fight would have 
been the result had not the Rajpoots reflected that it would 
be hard upon the Ran4 if a struggle were to take place 
They went to the durbdr, and complamed that the strangers 
had begun to give them much annoyance Then said the 
RAn&, ‘ What is an annoyance to you is first an annoyance to 
‘ me ’ He summoned all his Sirdars The Koonwur Shxee 
M4n Smgh was at this time about five and thirty years of age , 
he said to the R&n&jee, * If it be your order I will drive these 

* people out ^ The Rfinft said, ‘ Do so, as you are a good son ’ 
Then the Koonwur sent to the Chopuro to say, ‘ Do you now 
‘ qmt this place ’ The Mahrattas paying no attention to the 
summons, the Koonwur blockaded them, and cut off their 
supply of water, gram, and grass, and threatened also to slay 
them unless they retired At length they retired, but the 
Dllnt4 people moved with them, encirclmg them at a short 

^ [The vordfl tka4iln^ tika4^ mean in the Marathi language ‘ hither , 

thither * ] 
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distance off, until they reached Gudwara, where they left them, 
and returned home The Thakor Soojajee of Bh^oosun4 
then entertained them, and began to quarrel with the Soodd- 
suna people, saymg that they must give liun possession of his 
wanta lands in then limits Then Futteh Singh, Thakoi of 
Soodasuna, came to Danta to seek aid from Koonwur Man 
Singh, who taking a force with lum, went to the assistance of 
Soodasun4, and diove out the invaders Then the Bh&loosun& 
chief became alarmed lest, if a feud arose between him and 
Dant§,, he should be destroyed , he, therefore, dismissed the 
Guikow4i force, which moved off towards Ahmedabad The 
Koonwur having effected a settlement returned to D4nta, soon 
after which, m the year 1851 (a d 1795), the R4nS Ubhe 
Singh died 

Ubhe Singh had three sons, Man Singh who succeeded him, 
and whose mother was a Chowree lady of Wusaee, and Jugut 
Smgh, and Nar Singh, whose mother was a Bhutee&nee, the 
daughter of Saheb Singh, Thakor of Ghor^d, near Tursunghmo 

Man Singh’s first exploit was to make a raid upon Dhunal, 
a village of Poseena, from whence he cairied off the cattle, 
but the ‘ w^r,’ pursuing him, recovered the spoil Six months 
after that he struck the Poseena village of Changed, which 
he plundered The village became uninhabited, and has up 
to this moment so remamed When the Muhflraj4 Gumbheer 
Smgh, of Eedur, went with an army on an expedition against 
the Mewdsees, he sent for BAn^ Man Smgh, who jomed him 
with forty horse After tins moolukgeeree was completed and 
the Rina was retummg home, the Muharijfi presented him 
with a horse worth a thousand rupees After a reign of five 
years, Man Smgh died, m Smnwut, 1856 (a d 1800), and, as 
there were disagreements among the brothers at that time, 
people said he had been poisoned 

His brother, Jugut Smgh, on mountmg the throne made 
his inaugural foray (teeka-dhi.r) ^ on the village of Nendurdee, 
m Gudwara, which he plundered and burnt, carrymg off 
hostages, because the Bheels of that village had harried the 

^ [The word tika^dawr means the foray which the Raja, after his 
investiture, was bound to make on the temtory of some neighbouring 
Raja (Tod, Annala of RajaatJtan, ed 1920, i, 316 ] 
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buffaloes of Nowa-was, and the putel had come to Bant^ 
saying, ‘ Give me a spade, that if anywhere tliere is a bone 
^ left of my lord Man Smgh, I may dig it up Had that lord 

* been alive the Nenduidee Bheels had not carried off my 

* buffaloes ’ On another occasion he collected a foice, and went 
agamet Poseena, when Keshree Smgh, Th^kor of Poseen^, 
came to meet him between Hiirad and his own village and, 
pieseiitmg a horse to the Ran4 as an offermg, gave security 

turnmg back went to Oudwarfi;, and advanced upon 
Muliawud, upon which Th^kor Wukhtojee came, and pre- 
sented a horse, and, makmg an agreement, gave security 
After this the Bto&jee exacted a horse from Hatheejee 
Gudhe^ of Koth^run, agamst whom a claim existed on 
account of a robbery The force returned home from thence 
Agam in the year 1870 (ad 1814), the RAnajee collected 
a force, and carried off all the buffaloes of Dhunal He next 
struck the village of BAwul Kotheeoo, belonging to the Raja 
of Derol, and plundered it Next year he struck and plundered 
Kherdj, which belonged to a brother of the Thakor of Po- 
seenA, on which occasion two of his men were killed His 
brother, NAr Smgh, who was manned to a lady of tliat place, 
came to him, and said, ‘ I shall be blamed at this time, people 
‘ will say, “ Nar Smgh came with them, and caused his father- 

* m-law’s village to be plundered ’ On that account they 
turned back, and went to strike the village of Bhuroee At 
this place the enemy gamed over a BArud, named KeertAjee, 
who was with the force , upon which, this KeertAjee gomg to 
the gate of the village, said to the RanA that the omens were 
not good On this account they turned back, and came to 
ThAnA, where they encamped At this haltmg place the RanA 
called together the SirdArs and the mmister, and asked from 
what source he was to pay the arrears due to the mercenaries 
They answered that ThAkor Rutim Smgh of PAwudee, and 
ThAkor Undojee of UndhAreeA, mcited the MewAsees to entei 
the BAntA country, and caused them to plunder, and that, \ 
therefore, them two villages should be plundered, and the 
means of paying the mercenaries procured The RanA then 
prepared to advance upon UndhAreeA, upon which the ThAkor 
of that village fled to PAwudee, and he and the others who 
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were threatened got ready for the fight Now, m the end of 
the night the Rana’s army bioke up from Thana, and advanced 
to Undhareea, when they foimd the village deserted They 
went to Mommi-was, where they received a file of musketry 
from the defences Upon this the mercenaries foxmmg the 
advance of the Rana’s force fiaed, and one of their balls killed 
Thakor Undojee of Uudli4ieea , the rest of the people who 
were assembled at Momun-w&s then fled, and took to the 
lulls, and the village was struck and plundered The Rana 
immediately advanced, and halted at Pawudee, which \nllage 
also he plundered, and, cairymg off the property, turned back, 
and encamped at Mota Surrjl At this place the Thakor of 
Pawudee came to the Ranajee, brmgmg security, and it was 
arranged that a thud share of Undliareea should be the 
Ranajee’b piopcrty, to which ettect bonds were mterchaiiged 
After this, secuiity was taken from the surroimdmg Mewasees, 
and in 1872 (a d 1816), the Rana bioke up the army, and 
returned home to Dant& 

Thakor Wuklitojee Jeetojee said once to Rana Jugut Singh, 

* My exiienses are not supplied by the villages of Khabhee-was 
‘ and Kunbee-was , therefore give me something in addition ’ 
The Ran^ said, ‘ You will not get anythmg more than that 
‘ which was assigned to your father ’ Wukhtojee upon this 
went off m anger to Deesa, to Deewfin Shumsher KMn, and 
said to him, — ‘ If you will give me a force, I will go and do 
‘ some mjury to the Dtot& country, that I may procure satis*- 
‘ faction of my demands ’ At that time, howevei, there was 
friendship between tlie Deew&n and the RAn& , therefore the 
former wrote to the latter, to say, — ‘ Come to terms with 

* Wukhtojee, or he wiU do some mischief ’ The R^a then 
sent for Wukhtojee, and offered to give hi m a grant of the 
villages of Oonturee and BhootlBur, if he would lelease them 
from an Uteet to whom they had been mortgaged Wukhtojee 
assented to this proposal, and released the two villages, which 
were uninhabited, and founded there a smgle village, called 
Ubhltpuioo, where he placed his family, livmg himself at 
D4nt4, and performing service there as Prudhan Two years 
afterwards he died, and Ubh&puroo then fell to his sons, and 
to his brother Bhuvjee 
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At this time Sirdar Singh, Thahor of Koondol, died, leaving 
no son, upon which Ranfi Jiigut Smgh and his brother, Nar 
Smgh, attached the five villages of the Koondol estate, and 
brought all the moveable property of the late Tliakoi to D^nta 
The funeral ceremonies of Siidar Singh were peiformed at 
Koondol, and his Thakorine icceived thiee wells foi her main- 
tenance However, Bhuvjee Jeetojee made a claim on the 
estate, and said, ‘ Something, at any rate, must be given me 

* from Koondol ’ Ran^ Jugut Smgh said, * Do you enjoy what 
‘ was given to your father, Jeetojee — Khabhee-was and Kun- 
‘ beew&s , you will not get any of tins property ’ Then Bhuvjee 
went off in anger to Pahlunpoor, accompanied by Meheroo 
Smdhee, an old Jem^d^r of the Rina’s, who was also on ill 
terms with the Rani Now Bhuvjee havmg gone to Pililun- 
poor, made a petition to Miles Sahib about the right of succes- 
sion to Koondol, which he contended was vested equally ui 
the Rinijee and himself, wlule the Rinijee had taken 
XKissession of the whole ‘ Therefore,’ said Bhuvjee, ‘ I will 
‘ pass a deed assignmg the whole village to the English 
‘ government, and whatever it may come into the mind of that 

* government to give me I will receive ’ Some adherent of the 
Rinijee’s wrote this intelligence to his master, who thereupon 
sent his brother, Nar Smgh, and Jeewa Kulal, a mmister of 
his, to Pihlimpoor, offermg to make over a seven anna share 
of the whole territory of Dinta to the English government, 
and to permit the attachment of the state by that government 
Upon this Bhuvjee’s hand became powerless After this 
Bhuvjee took service with Futteh Khin, the Deewin of 
Pihlunpoor, who gave him his fourth share of the village of 
Nigel The Rini subsequently gave Bhuvjee the village of 
Kurunpoor, and they drank the red cup together The 
English government placed a gamson in the Dinti country m 
the year 1876 (a d 1820) 

In the tune of this Jugut Smgh, two hundred horse and five 
hundred foot of the Mewisee Koolees, of the Kakurej, made 
an mroad upon the Dinti villages of Ruttunpoor and Poonj- 
pooT, and earned off the buffaloes Jugut Smgh mounted on 
the * wir,’ With fifty horse and two hundred foot They met 
m the lands of Moti Surri, and a battle was fought, in which 
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twenty-five of the freebooters were slam, and Bheeldio Jcma 
dar, a Bhattee Rajpoot, on the Rana’s side, was wounded, and 
had his horse killed The cattle were recovered, and when 
the Ran^ returned to Dantd, he presented Bheekho Jem&d&r 
with a gold anklet, a horse, and other gifts 

Now as Jugut Smgh had no son, he proposed to Nar Smgh to 
adopt one of his two sons, Jhilum Smgh and Huree Smgh N4r 
Smgh thought, ‘ If the son obtain the cushion, the father will 
‘ have to sit at his feet, and make obeisance to him ’ Some 
people, however, persuaded Jugut Smgh that N^r Smgh medi- 
tated to take him off! by poison, or to slay him with the sword , 
and as he beheved the story, he began to keep withm his house, 
which he fortified, and never came near the council-room the 
consequence of which was that the Bheels and Koolees of the 
surroimdmg villages commenced a system of plundermg At 
length the people came to him, and petitioned, — ‘ If your high- 
‘ ness neglect m this manner to keep up any order, and remain 
‘ withm your palace, how can the affairs of the country be ear- 
ned on ? ’ Now Rana Jugut Smgh had no confidence m any 
ICarbharee, but only in Kulal Jeew&, by whose advice he 
acted , and the people blamed him because he employed 
a liquor-seller as his mmister At this time there was a Seeso- 
deefi Rajpoot, named Guman, at Dantft, a slave-girl of whose 
establishment this Jeewa carried off by force On the other 
hand, this Rajpoot, Gum&n, carried on an mtrigue with one of 
Jeewa’s two wives For these reasons there was a bitter 
enmity between these two But Gum&n could say nothing to 
Jeew&, for fear of the RAnajee However, there were many 
other mimsters, as well as people, who were very mimical to 
JeewA 

Once on a time the KulAl set out to make the assessment of 
the year’s crops , and he assessed a piece of rent-free garden 
land that belonged to Guman , and when the Rajpoot protested 
against this he paid him no attention^ but abused him on the 
contrary Guman then became very angry, and began to con- 
sider how he could put the KulAl to death His first step was 
to carry his mother and brother to the PoseenA village of 
HurAd The next morning, at dawn, he got tip, and took his 
station opposite the Kulal’s door JeewA soon came out of his 
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house, and seemg the Rajpoot sitting there, asked where he was 
going to Gum^n said that he was going to a certain village, 
but that he waited to see what the omens were The KulM 
was a little alarmed m truth, but he went on, and finished his 
business with all haste, and began to return quickly home 
The Rajpoot followed him, and struck him from behind A 
struggle ensued , the Kulal struck Guman on the head with a 
brass vessel he carried in his hand, but received from him two 
stabs of a dagger He escaped, however, from his grasp, and 
ran off for shelter to the house of a Dher, wluch he was enter- 
ing, when the Rajpoot, who had picked up his sword and 
shield, ran quickly upon him, and slew him Guman took the 
ornaments off the corpse, and ran away, threatening some 
people, who raised an alarm, that he would kill them, too, 
unless they remained quiet He got clear off into the hills 
A servant went to wake the RAnajee, who was still lying down, 
and told him what had happened The Rand was very much 
distressed, and ordered that the slayer of Jeewd should be put 
to death On all sides horsemen then gallopped off, but as 
they were all glad that Jeewd had been killed, they merely 
went up and down for a tune, and then returned, and said that 
the murderer had not come into their hands Upon this, Jugut 
Singh felt satisfied that it was Ndr Singh who had caused his 
Kdrbhdree to be put to death, mtendmg to slay him also, and 
he began to say so before people Ndr Singh then sent to the 
Rdndjee, to say, ‘ Why do you give me a bad name in this 
‘ way ? I will leave your town ’ He prepared to go off to 
Ahmednugger The people, however, went to the Rand, and 
said, * Ndr Singh is going off in anger You must brmg him 
‘ round, and get him to stay , for it will not be to your credit 
‘ if he goes * Then the Rdnd sent men, and persuaded Ndr 
Singh to return, and people made the two brothers drmk opium 
together A month afterwards, however, some one agam 
excited the Rdnd’s suspicion that Ndr Singh sought to kill 
him , so he went to Sooddsund, and stayed there two months 
with Thdkor Mohobut Smgh Ndr Singh and the mmisters 
all of them went to give him satisfaction, and succeeded m 
bnngmg him back to Ddntd He stayed, however, only ten or 
twelve days, and* agam flying, took refuge in the monastery 
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of an Uteet, at Pethapoor, whom he informed that Ndr Smgh 
purposed to kill him He stayed there a month, and was agam 
persuaded to return home , and soon after he was attacked 
With fever and other disease, which, after a month’s illness, 
carried him off, on the 7th Phalgoon wud, in the year 1879 
(A n 1823) 

N4r Singh assumed the cushion after the death of Jugut 
Singh R4na 

In the year 1892 (ad 1886), R4na Juw^n Singh of Oodei- 
poor came on pilgrimage to Shree Umbajee, on which occasion 
he invited Rina Nir Smgh to visit him Nir Smgh accordingly 
went to the Mitijee’s, and took up his lodgmg there The 
Rini of Oodeipoor now sent to inquire, ‘ In what manner 
‘ will your visit be made ? Have you any record on the 
‘ subject in vour durbar ’ Nar Singh then inquired of all 
the Sirdars and Karbharees, but no recoid was found Then 
all the old men were enquired of, and among them, I, too 
(the narrator of this account), was questioned I said, that 
Rina Kinur Dev had married at Oodeipoor, and that the 
Seesodunee lady had become a sutee at the gate of Koturi, 
where her monument might be seen to this day ^ Upon this, 
Rina Juwin Smgh sent for Nar Smgh to visit him, and rose 
to receive him Nir Smgh presented a horse and a gun worth 
a hundred rupees, and Juwin Smgh gave him, m return, 
a horse and a pearl necklace He presented the family priest, 
also, with a pair of gold armlets Juwin Smgh after remaimng 
two days set off homewards, on which occasion Koonwur 
Jhilum Smgh, with his horsemen, escorted lum as far as 
Seerohee 

Nir Smgh and Jhilum Smgh went, m the year 189 — on 
the occasion of an echpse of the moon, to Aboo, on a pil- 
grimage On that occasion there were great sunghs assembled 
at Aboo from Goozerat, Marwar, and Mewar At the time of 
the echpse people began to bathe m the Nuldiee tuliv, when 
an ascetic came, and said, * Let not any one bathe m the tank 
‘ at this time , whoever does so will die ’ Some of the pil- 
grims beheved this, and did not bathe , but the greater part 
disbeheved, and bathed At the time, sixty-four Yogeenees^ 

1 Vide vol i, pp 408-^ 
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chariots descended from the sky, and the Yogeenees com- 
menced bathmg In the mornmg the cholera broke out, and 
as many as had bathed died, with few exceptions The R&na 
and the Koonwur had bathed after the eclipse was over, 
therefore they did not suffer, nor did any of the sungh that 
was with them die They remained four days, and then went 
to Umbajee 

After this the Governor Sahib came from Bombay to Sddrfi., 
and invited all the Bhoome4s of the Myhee K&nta to visit him 
Rknk Mr Singh and Koonwur Jh^um Singh went with the 
rest to SMrd, and presented to the Sahib a horse and a piece 
of gold tissue , m return for which the Sahib gave both father 
and son a pair of shawls and a turban All the other Bhoo- 
meas gave and received dresses of honor At length the Sahib 
returned to Bombay, and all the Bhoome&s went home The 
prmcipal Hindoo Rajas were Muharetj^ Gumbheer Singh, 
of Eedur, Muliarhj4 Kurun Singh, of Ahmednugger, and 
Rina Mr Smgh , the prmcipal Mohummedan Sirdars were 
Futteh Khin, the Deewin of Pihlunpoor, the Nowaub of 
Rhidunpoor, and Shumsher Khin, the Deewan of Wurgaum 

After this, Rini Mr Smgh went to Major Miles, at Pih- 
lunpoor, about an arrangement for his country, and represented 
that he had given a share in it to the English government to 
keep order , but that instead of agents of the English govern- 
ment, there were sent employes of the Deewin of Pahlunpoor, 
with whom he had made no agreement whatever However, 
the Major gave Mr Smgh no satisfaction and as the Nowrit- 
tri was near, he was obliged to take leave to attend at the 
Mitijee’s At length, when Lang Sahib ^ came to Sidra, 
the Deewan’a attachment was removed, after it had been main- 
tamed for about twenty-seven years 

Mr Smgh died m Sumwiit, 190 — , and his corpse was com- 
mitted to the flames by Jhilum Smgh at Giingwi The 
young Rini also built a chutree at that place 

^ Colonel Lang, an officer who for several years held the appointment 
of pohtical agent m the Myhee Kinti, and whose name is there widely 
and deservedly respected. 
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NOTE ON THE SOOBASUNA BRANCH 01 THC FAMILY OF 

dAntA 1 

Wlien Guj Singh, the son of RAn4 Man Singh, was the 
occupant of the cushion of Dant&, and his brother, Juswojee, 
held the estate of lUinpoor, Umur Singh, the son of PoonjA 
Rana, Man Singh’s brother, was at Soodasiina At this time, 
the Soodasima estate consisted of the single village of that 
name Umur Smgh, who was a valiant warrior, sought to 
bring mto subjection to himself Juswojee’s estate of Rinpoor, 
on which account he made frequent forays upon Rinpoor, and 
carried off the cattle Once on a time, when he had made an 
inroad, and was driving off the buffaloes, Juswojee sent to him 
to say, ‘ Uncle I it was not suitable that you should have 
‘ driven away the buffalo cow which supphes me with milk ’ 
Umur Smgh answered, ‘ There’s many a male buffalo m the 
‘ lands of RAnpoor, if you want milk, irmk from one of them ’ 
Then Juswojee came to D^ta, and told this story to M&n 
Smgh in great sorrow Man Smgh said, ‘ We cannot come 
^ round Umur Singh at the present time, some day I will look 
‘ after him ’ After this, MAn Smgh, retaimng enmity in 
his heart, mcited the Mewasees and freebooters to put Umur 
Smgh to death, promismg a reward, upon which their people 
began to annoy Sood&sun^ On one occasion, the Gudheeas 
drove off the Soodl^sun^ cattle, and Umur Smgh gomg on the 
* w^r,’ overtook them at BhMoosuna, and recovered the spoil 
One of his cultivators, however, came to him, and said, * You 
‘have recovered all the cattle, but there was a bullock 
‘ belonging to me, worth a hundred rupees, which is not among 
‘ them, so you have made no “ w&r ” for me ’ On this Umur 
Smgh turned back after the forayers, and recovering the 
bullock began to drive it home, but the animal was restive and 
would not be driven, but ran off eontmually At last Umur 
Singh thought, that if the bullock were carried off by the 
forayers, he would lose his honor , so he killed it with his spear, 
and returned On account of this murder, he met his death 

^ [Sudasana is a petty state m the Nam Marwar distnot of Mahi 
Kantha, on the borders of Palanpnr, oompnsmg nineteen Tillages ^d 
paying tribute to Baroda and Idar ] 

VOL n M 
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witluii four months of that tune It happened thus — ^He had 
gone to Chitr&sunee to pay a visit of friendship to the Th&kor 
As he returned a meer (mmstrel) joined his company Umur 
Smgh said to him, ‘ There are many outlaws about at this time 
‘ and you cannot keep up with us, so you must not come ’ 
The meer said, ‘ Sire ! I must needs come with you ’ So 
saymg, he went on as before Meanwhile, at the village of 
Pulkhuree, Umur Smgh fell in with a party of tlie Babee of 
Rh^dunpoor’s horse, who were out on a plimdering expedition 
As the Rajpoot party retreated before them, the mare, which 
the meer rode, broke down Then Umur Smgh called to him 
to get off, and kill the mare, and mount behmd on his own 
horse, but, before the meer could get down, the pursuers over- 
took him He cried out, ‘ Sire I do not go away and leave 
‘ me ’ Umur Smgh turned back to help him, and, at that 
moment, received a ball in his chest, and fell dead 
After the death of Hutheeojee,^ the son of Umur Smgh, 
his Koonwur, Khoman Smgh, being only eighteen months old, 
Juswojee took possession of Sood4sun& Hutheeojee’s Th^ko- 
rme came thereupon to the Ran^, and said, ‘ How shall I 
* subsist now ? * upon which the Ran^ gave her the village of 
Udeyrun, where her descendants still remain 
Juswojee contmued to hold Sood4suna, and had five Koon- 
wurs Sirdar Smgh, the eldest, succeeded him , Ujbojee and 
Dhunrajjee received from the the village of Soltooo , 
N^thjee and Jorjee received Juspoor, which was founded by 
Juswojee In Juswojee’s time, a GmkowAr army came, under 
the leading of a Souhah, named Vitoob4, and caused annoyance 
to SoodasunA, at which time Bhoj R^j R&wul, Togo Wunol, 
and Ghelojee BMoow^, the Guduwee of PHnee&lee, came to 
use The army struck the village, and retired, and the people 
then returned from among the hills, and rebuilt it At this 
tune, the Guikow&r army used to come every three or four 
years, ^nd, when the people of the village heard of their 
approaching, which they did generally when they were about 
ten kos off, they caused the TrughAyAs to beat their drums, 
and raise a cry of ‘ Fly, fly, the army is commg I ’ upon which 
the people fled, and, takmg shelter among the hills, concealed 
‘ See p X46 
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themselves there When the force came up, the village was 
plundered and set on fire , and then, if the Mahrattas mam- 
tamed themselves there for any length of time, an arrangement 
was come to, and a certain sum of money for which the 
villagers assessed themselves, was paid as tribute, or jumfi 
bundee, and the people returned, and re-mhabited the village ^ 

When Juswojee died, Sirdar Smgh assumed the cushion 
Now Ranajee Guj Singh, ha’sung attamed to old age, and 
having no son, took Sirdar Singh into his lap, but, after that, a 
son, named Prutheeraj, was born to him After Gig Singh’s 
death, Sirdar Smgh, founded, upon this, a claim to the cushion 
of Dfint4 , and, in compensation foi his abandonment of it, 
received Wusaee, Dawol, Dales4noo, and several other villages 
Sirdar Smgh’s brothers ‘ went out ’ for a subsistence, and 
obtained certain lands and fields 

Sirdar Smgh’s eldest son was Oomed Singh His four 
younger sons, Chundra Smgh, Wukhut Singli,^ Surtfin Singli, 
and Pertap Smgh, received the viDage of Wusaee, to be held 
jointly Sirdar Smgh, having made a foray upon Temba, and 
carried off cattle and hostages, the ‘ w4r ’ came from Temba, 
and a conflict ensued, in which Koonwur Oomed Smgh was 
slam He left three sons, Umur Smgh, the P^tliuwee Koon- 
wur, Jugoojee, and Ugur Smgh, who received five villages, to 
be held jointly 

On the death of Sirdfir Smgh, he was succeeded by his 
grandson, Umur Smgh The Kheelor district, which lies be- 
tween Sood4suna and Tarmgd, was held by Hureeol Rajpoots, 
who were puttawuts of Danta, but these, bemg much annoyed 
by the Mewfisees, left the district, and retired to the village of 
Kurbuthee, m the Wumugger Talooka, upon which the chief 
of Soodfisun& took possession of the district, with the consent 
of the Rfinfijee In Umur Smgh’s time, a Guikowtr army 
was repulsed with loss to them, but without a single man bemg 
killed on the part of SoodasunS It was this Umur Smgh who 
took possession of Dfintd ® 

1 ‘Many times,’ says the narrator of this story, ‘ do I recollect having 
* to take ^ht on such occasions as these.’ 

* [Tod more correctly writes Bakht Smgh Bahht is Persian for 
fortune ] ® See p 140 

Ttr 9 
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UmuT Singh left a son, Fiitteh Singh, whose sons were 
Mohobut Singh and Punjee In the time of Mohobut Singh, 
m Sumwiit, 1860 {a d 1804), I^Mjee brought a Guikow^r 
army, and a conflict ensued The Mahrattas lost sixty men , 
but the Th&kor was assisted by the spirit of Mdnilm^th 
Bhawo,® and did not lose a man, but gained the victory 
This Mimknfith is the same Bh6.wo who permitted the erection 
of Ahmedabad, and who has two shrines on the hills at Tiir- 
sunghmo and Sood&sun&, where he used to dwell Mohobut 
Singh made a foray upon Runsheepoor, and carried off cattle 
and hostages, because the Bheels of that place had harried the 
buffaloes of his village of D&wol 

Mohobut Smgh left four sons, Huree Singh, Rutim Singh, 
Piirbut Singh, and Mokum Smgh Huree Singh enjoyed the 
cushion four years, and was succeeded by Rutun Singli, who 
held it fox two years, and died His son, Bhooput Smgh, suc- 
ceeded him, and lived a year afterwards Then Purbut Smgh, 
the present Th&kor succeeded Mokum Smgh died m mfancy 

1 [This IS the ascetic who ‘ permitted the erection of Ahmadab^ 
and after whom the Manik Chauk and Manik Bnr] are named See 
Botnbay Gazetteer, ^ ol iv (Ahmodabad), p 276, and J B B U AS 
1917-18, p 9], note ] 
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■\iuhabajA gumbhelb sin&h or eeduii 

Now IChoman Singh, a Champ&mit, had done good service to 
the raja, who therefore said to him, ‘ I have a great desire to 
‘ promote you, but I am doubtful whether, if you are promoted, 
‘ you will not turn agamst me ’ Then the chief took an oath 
that he would never draw sword agamst his prince , upon 
which the raja granted to him the estate of Wankaner,^ witli 
the right of receivmg the royal embrace on entermg the Court 

The village of P&nol belonged to a bard who died without a 
male heir Tlie mother and wife of the deceased mamtamed 
in his house relations of their own, a father and two sons, and 
procured wives for the youths They also assigned a sixth 
share of the village to them, and gave them a separate estab- 
lishment However, the two brothers, m the hope of gammg 
possession of the whole village, formed the design of puttmg 
the ladies to death They slew the elder lady with a dagger, 
but the bard’s widow escaped, and makmg her way with great 
difficulty to Eedur, laid her complamt before the raja Gum- 
bheer Smgh, upon this, sent for the prmcipal bards of the neigh- 
bourhood, and commanded them to go to P&nol, and tell the 
two murderers that it was his order they should qmt the place 
This order was, however, disobeyed The raja then sent for 
his chiefs one by one, and said, ‘ Do you go and slay these 
‘ two bards, and make P&nol crown-land ’ Each chief sepa- 
rately replied, ‘ If you please to take one of my villages do 
‘ so, but it IS not fit to put a bard to death , you should there- 
‘ foie pardon this ofEence ’ Upon this the raja sent money to 
Hydetabadj m Smdh, and hired there fifty Abyssinians T^en 
these made then appearance, all the chiefls and others, who 
knew what was mtended, strove to change the raja’s resolution. 
He did not, however, attend to their remonstrances Then all 

1 This IS Wankaner in the Eedui country , not to be confounded with 
W&nh&ner of Soieth 
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repaired to IQiomaii Smgli, and said, ‘ The raja bestows hi& 
‘ complete favoi upon you, so if you will exert yourself to 

* persuade him, the bards will certamly be saved ’ Khoman 
Singh went to the raja, and said, ‘Have the kindness to 
‘ paidon the offence of these bards ’ The raja refused the 
request, upon which the chief of Wtokdner replied, ‘ Hence- 
‘ forth I will never make a petition to you any more ’ The 
laja said, ‘ Do as you please ’ Khoman Smgh was pamed at 
this leply, and immediately nsmg, departed to his home 

Now the raja sent the Abyssmians to put the bards to 
death , and these last getting mtelligence of the matter, one of 
the young men cut off the heads of his two children He slew 
also two of the Abyssmians, and maimed himself so frightfully 
that he died His father also killed Inmself , but his brother, 
who was absent from home, escaped The Abyssmians returned 
to Eedur After these events the bard who survived, having 
collected from distant places five hundred of his caste-fellows, 
came to Eedur to compel Gumbheer Smgh to make reparation , 
but the laja, with the aid of other bards, got rid of them 
Khoman Smgh took the death of the bards so much to heart, 
that he determined on retirmg to the Himalaya mountains to 
die The raja, with the chiefs of the state, proceeded to 
Wlbakaner for the purpose of mducmg him to change his reso- 
lution, and Gumbheer Smgh said, ‘ If it is because of this bard 
‘ that you are departing, you shall have a larger village mstead 

* of Pdnol ’ The chief, however, made answer, ‘ It you had 
‘ listened to me when I came to entreat you, I would have 

* remamed, but I will not now remam though you adopt a 

* milhon expedients ’ Khoman Smgh left home, accompanied 
by eleven attendants^ — his relations, friends, or followers In 
his tram was a dweller among the hills, who had suffered so 
much annoyance from the Bheels of his village that he went 
to lay down Ins life among the snows of the Himalayas, in 
order that he might become the chief of the district m another 
birth and take revenge upon the Bheels The desire of all the 
rest, however, was to pass to the heaven of Vishnoo They 
had adopted the safiron robe , they had laid aside their arms 
for staves twisted round with silver wire, the horses they rode 
were stripped of all warlike ornaments The chieftain^s wives 
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and the inhabitants of his village were \ery much distressed 
at such a sight Raja Gumbheer Smgh, throwing himself in 
the way as the sad procession swept along the road, entreated 
lilioman Singh for the last time, and said, ‘ I will lay my 
turban in the dust at your feet ’ The Champawut answered, 
‘ Should you do so, I would slay myself on the spot ’ The 
raja was imable to urge anything more 

Khoman Smgh’s son and heir, Bheerjee, who was at this 
time twenty years old, obtamed the estate of Wfinkaner, and 
served the heir-apparent, Prmce Oomed Singh, from whose 
kindness he received an addition to his lands and the privilege 
of soundmg kettle-drums at the head of his cavalcade 

Now Raja Gumbheei Smgh was very partial to Bheerjee of 
Wankaner for reasons which will appear from the following 
narrative Burmg the tune that the Rows of Pol had made 
forays upon Eedur in assertion of their claim to the cushion, 
they had plundered and burnt many villages The raja, there- 
fore, conceived the desire of retahatmg by strikmg Pol In 
AD 1808, he entertamed six thousand matchlock men, and 
summoned all his vassals at Eedur, with whom he advanced as 
far as WurMee, without lettmg any of them know that the 
expedition was destmed against Pol Their next encampment, 
however, was at a pass four miles from that place 

When the raja’s army left Eedur, the Row of Pol and the 
Rehwur and W&ghela chiefs, who had, of old, been vassals of 
his house, were all on the alert, and sent out scouts to bring 
mtelhgence The only approach to Pol is by a pass almost in 
the bed of a river which flows between lofty cliffs from east to 
west The pass is defended, also, by two gates The Row 
caused both of these gates to be built up, and at each of them 
he placed some of his ® brothers ’ and mercenaries armed with 
matchlocks, who picked off the raja’s men whenever they 
showed themselves Gumbheer Smgh lost forty men in this 
defile, and after encampmg near it four months, was still unsuc* 
cessful in discovering any means of overcoming the difficulties 
opposed to him He was therefore m the greatest despondency 
At this time he caused four hxmdred gold armlets to be made, 
which he distributed among the Bheds of the neighbourhood, 
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and said to tliem, ‘ Show me a way by which I can get into 

* Pol ’ The Bheels said, ‘ There is no other road than this 
‘ one, but a party with scalmg ladders might ascend one by 
‘ one a mountam path on the south side, though it would be 
‘ a very difficult task for them to carry even their aims ’ The 
raja sent at once for ladders, and, supeimtendmg the operation 
in person, caused his followers, one by one, to ascend At this 
time the Eedur chiefs agreed that as the Koompawuts were 
the raja’s great favourites, they should lead the way on the 
occasion Dheerjee, of Wtok&nei, and other Ch&mpawuts, 
howevei, privately agreed that their time was come for takmg 
revenge agamst one of the chiefs, now with the Row, who had 
killed their relation When the Koompawuts mounted, there- 
fore, Dheerjee and his friends mounted with them, and pushed 
on to Pol itself They then called to the Aiabs to wmd their 
horns, and fired a volley of musketry Upon this, the Row 
and his family fled over the hills, and Gumbheei Smgh, entei- 
mg Pol with the horse-hair fans >vavmg before lum, caused a 
cushion to be placed m the mansion of the Row, and took his 
seat thereon The raja, after remammg there a month, was 
disposed to send for his family, and make Pol lus residence, 
but the Row began to make daily inioads upon the Eedur vil- 
lages, and the chiefs said, * Your Highness has taken Pol and 
‘ mcreased your fame, let all the dwelhngs, with the exception 
‘ of this mansion, be given to the flaines, and let us return to 

* Eedur lest the Row enter therem ’ Then the raja, following 
their advice, struck his camp, and came to Bheelord At this 
time the mercenaries became urgent for their pay, which was 
two or three months m arrears, they surrounded the laja, and 
for two days prevented his smoking his hookah or taking any 
food At last he sent for the head-men of all the crown-vil- 
lages, and said to them, ‘ You swallow up the whole produce 

* of my villages, and give me Imrdly anythmg Now, therefore, 

* what remedy have you to propose, as the troops have set a 

* watch over me ? ’ Then the head-men wiUmgly paid fines 
according to their abihty The raja returned to Eedur, and 
because the CMmp&wuts had done good service m the matter, 
he extended much favor to them 

At this time, a forqe of Smdhis, five thousand stiong, had 
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attacked Doongurpoox, and taken it, and having seized the 
Rawul, and placed him in a htter, they carried him about with 
their army They now advanced into Wanswara, and a severe 
engagement was fought there, m which many on both sides 
were slam A number of the villages of "Wansw&ra were 
subdued Then Urjoon Smgh, one of the feudal chiefs of 
Wanswara, assembled a force, with which he defeated the 
Smdhis, and drove them out These disturbances contmued 
for five yeais, and the pay of Urjoon Smgh’s mercenaries 
havmg fallen mto arrears, and no means existing for satisfymg 
their demands, that chief moved his troops mto Loon4w&r& and 
Bal4smor, where he exacted tribute, and at length, advancmg 
into the Eedur country, came to Palya Now Dheerjee, of WAn- 
kaner, was at feud with the chief of Palya, but upon good terms 
with Urjoon Smgh He went, therefore, and had an mterview 
with the latter When the chief of P^ya heard of this, he also 
went to meet Urjoon Smgh, and said, ‘ I am at feud with 
‘ Puharjee, of Thodura, I will give you a sum of money if 

* you will put him to death ’ Urjoon Smgh accepted this 
office Now Dheerjee, who was a friend of the chief of 
Thodur&, endeavoured, without success, to dissuade Urjoon 
Smgh, and at last went away m a rage, saymg, * I go to 
‘ Thodura to wait there for you Come and fight with me 

* as soon as you can ^ He went to Thodura, and the chief 
of that place also began to collect mercenaries, but could secure 
the services of a few only He therefore went to Eedur, and 
said to the Prmce Domed Smgh, ‘ If you do not support me at 
‘ this time I shall die fightmg against the enemy, and then 
‘ Thodura will pass mto their hands ’ Upon tins, the prmce, 
too, advanced to Thodura with his foices The assailants, now 
findmg that they were overmatched, gave up then attempt, and 
all parties leturned to their homes On this occasion, also, 
the raja was much pleased with the conduct of Dheerjee 

When Subul Smgh, the son of Soorujmul of CMndimee, 
became a Dev, his two sons, Sfi,m Smgh and Mfilum Smgh, 
struggled for the possession of the estate The elder son, S&m 
Smgh, who had little ability, went off m anger to Wtohtoer 
MM i i m Smgh, on the other hand, went to Teentoee, and said 
to Kimuk&jee, the chief of that place, ^ If you will place me 
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‘ on the cushion at Chandunee, I will take your Koonwiir in 
‘ my lap Kunukajee thereupon went to Chandunee, and 
began to say, * M^um Smgh shall sit upon the cushion ’ 
However, Dheerjee, of Wlhikmiei, came and said, ‘ Sam 
‘ Singh IS the rightful heir, he shall sit upon the cushion ’ 
The chiefs quarrelled for some tune, and then went home 
Soon after, Kunuk^jee raised four himdred meicenaries, with 
whom he attacked Wdnkaner Dheerjee engaged him, and 
killed ten or twelve of his men , meanwhile, the neighbourmg 
chiefs came, and said, * Why do you fight to the death about 
‘ other people’s quarrels ? ’ They thus induced KunuklLjee to 
retire, but a feud, not easily to be extmgmshed, had arisen 
between the two opponents Now, the Ch&ndunee ramister 
came to Raja Gumbheer Smgh, and said, ‘ Muhar&j 1 may 
*it please you to come m person to place the young heir 

* of Chandunee on the cushion ’ The raja said, ‘ Did not 

* Dheerjee and Kunukdjee go to place him on the cushion 1 ’ 
The minister rephed, ‘ MuMrdj I he whom they seat on the 

* cushion caimot sit there, but the yoimg chief whom you 
‘ may be pleased to seat there ’ Then the raja said, * If 
‘ the village of Kothur4 be given to me I will come, and in 
‘ exchange, I wiU give you that of Seeyolee ’ The mmister 
obtamed SSm Singh’s consent, and passed a deed assignmg 
Kothur^ to the raja, who thereupon went and seated the 
rightful heir on the cushion, and girt him with the sword , 
but as to the village about which he had spoken to the minister, 
that he never gave To the younger brother of Ch&ndunee, 
he caused a smgle village to be assigned for his subsistence ^ 

1 Meaning that he would adopt the Koonwur as his own son 

» Major Mies, m his report on the Myhee K&nt&, of the 21st of Septem 
her, 1821, has the following — 

‘ Soorujmul, father of Subul Smgh, of Chandunee, died about foity 
‘ years ago Subul Smgh is said to possess a very moderate share of 
‘ understandmg, and from his bad management, Ihitteh Smgh, Thakoi 

* of Mhow, sub^uently assumed the chief control among the Champa 
‘ wuts iOSitteh Smgh died m a n 1805, and Anur Smgh suooeeded 
‘ him, and also died m a. n 1819 Gopal Smgh, his son, is an infant, 
‘ and the afiairs of this quarter have smce fallen mto great confusion 

‘ Gopal Smgh is about fifteen years of age The putta of the Champawuts 

* has lately been partitioned, from some quarrel between the two eldest 
*flons of Subul Smgh, Maljee and Samjea The partisan of the first 
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A month after the first afiair at Thodur^, Dheerjee collected 
a force and commenced an advance agamst Teentoee, on 
account of the feud about Chandunee , but the other chiefs 
mterfered, and went to induce him to return Kunuk^jee, 
upon this, made an attack upon Dheerjee’s ally of Thodura, 
and Dheerjee, hearing the news, hastened to his assistance A 
battle was fought, m which the chief of Teentoee was repulsed, 
with the loss of ten of his followers 

Kunukajee, however, returnmg home, began again to collect 
a number of mercenaries that he might attack Thodura a 
second time Dheerjee, when he heard of this, called in 
Prmce Corned Smgh to defend Thodur&, who went thither, 
though the raja and others dissuaded him from domg so 
Kunukajee advanced with his force into the lands of Thodura, 
and then heard this intelligence He reflected, ‘ The heir- 
‘ apparent is within, and if anything were to happen to him, it 
‘ would not be right ’ He therefore passed by the lands of 

‘ IS Kunukajee, Thakor of Teentoee The Raja of Eedur and Dheerjee 
‘have taken part with Samjee The result, after much disturbance 
and bloodshed, has been the assumption of the town of Kher and half 
‘ the pergunnah of Hursole, by the Raja of Eedur, with the consent 
‘ of Kunukajee, who has taken charge of the remainder of the putta 
‘ The propnetora, nearly destitute of support, complam of the conduct 
‘ of all parties ’ 

The following occurs in a report by Lieutenant Colonel Ballantme, 
dated Sadra, 16 th October, 1822 — 

‘ Chandunee — The relinquishment of this puttah was first sought 
‘ by the owners, who had quarrelled, and its partition was the basis of 
‘ the whole of the disturbances excited by Kunukajee and Dheeijee, 
‘ which, With Gumbheer Singh’s after-measures to check their usurpation, 
‘ led to the Ohampawut rebellion Maljee and Samjee are the sons of 
‘ Subul Singh, and it appears that they are m every respect mcompetent 
‘ to the charge of their puttah The measure has since been referred to 
‘ a commission of the Smiars, and the foUowmg is the substance of the 
‘ decision given by them — 

‘ ‘ The case of Maljee and Samjee being referred to our decision, we 
‘ find it impossible to become their security, or to associate them in 
our arrangements and obhgations Both brothers labour under the 
‘ effects of excessive inebriety, even to insanity , and both, under these 
‘ failings, have committed the most atrocious acts , nor are they, m our 
‘ judgement, capable of improvement Hence we give it as our opinion, 
^ that, under these disquahfioations, the foliowmg provision seems the 
‘ most rational and equitable m their behalf, viz &o , &o r &o ” ’ 
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ThodurA and went to Palya, and took hostages therefrom 
There was no reason foi Ins gomg to Pdlya, except that he 
\vanted to raise money He went afterwards to other villages 
and took hostages, and from thence he wrote to the prince, 
saying, ‘ Your highness is my lord, therefore it is not fit that 

* you should remam in Thodurfi When you oppose me m 
‘ fight, I have neither eye, nor spear, noi bullet, therefore you 
‘ make me to appear low m the world’s sight ’ The prince 
was enraged at this letter also, so he gave Dheerjee some of 
his troops, and sent him against Kunukajee Now, an Arab 
officer of the chief of Teentoee’s force was exeicisnig his horse, 
when Dheerjee’s men fired upon him, and killed the horse 
The Arab went to Kimukajee, and said, ‘ They have killed 

* my horse, so I will now attack them ’ That chief said, ‘ Do 
‘ not you go there to fight with them , but set matchlock men 
‘ secretly beside the road m this ravine, and let us draw up 
‘ m front, so that they may be shot down as they come against 
‘ us ’ They did so, and the result was, that Dheeijee lost 
seventeen horsemen, and was obhged to turn back to Thodura 

Dheerjee, on this occasion, had dressed one of the troopers 
in his own clothes, which trooper happened to he slam Now, 
when Kimuk&jee’s men stripped the dead of then clothes, they 
found Dheerjee’s clothes among the rest, and theiefore thought 
that he was killed Upon this, the Teentoee chief mourned 
greatly, and takmg the red tuiban off his head, put on a white 
one His son, L^jee, then said to him, ‘ How is it that you 
‘ did not think of the matter before, smce you mourn in this 
‘ way now ? ’ He answered, * You, all of you, turned my 
‘ head, therefore it has happened thus * Afterwards, when 
they made enquiry, they found that Dheeijee was safe, upon 
which Kunukfijee was very glad, and went home 

Now the prince, when he saw how soiTOwful Dheeijee was, 
said to ham, ‘ Do not you entertam the least sorrow, those that 

* have died will not return agam, but I will not allow you to 

* be a loser m any respect I wdl give you back your horses 

* and servants ’ Dheerjee said, * He has taken away my 
‘ honor, I must strike Teentoee ’ The prince then took an 
oath, ‘ I will not return to Eedur, until Teentoee shall have 

* been struck ’ Then Dheerjee, takmg the prmce with Imn, 
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went to Teentoee Oomed Smgh wrote to Ins father to say, 
‘ If you please to brmg a force to my assistance do so, other- 
^ wise I wiU die fighting against Teentoee ’ The raja was not 
pleased at the matter, but m order to protect his son he jomed 
him with his forces At this time a respectable bard of the 
Seeroliee coimtry, named Khoree D4njee, was with the Thahor 
of Teentoee, lia\aiig been banished from Seerohee, because he 
had importuned the Row to fulfil an engagement which had 
been contracted on his security Wlien the raja’s army came 
up, Kunukajee took post m a fort he had caused to be made 
on a hill, and prepared to defend lumself However, Khoree 
Dfinjee went to the raja and said, ‘ Sire I it is not becoming 
‘ that you should brmg cannon hither to carry on war agamst 
‘ one of your own chieftains ’ He managed to satisfy the raja 
and Kunukajee with his arguments, but the prince and 
Dheerjee continued inflexible At last the Teentoee chief paid 
a sum of money, and, peace being concluded, the raja took his 
son with him and returned to Eedur 
Notwithstandmg this apparent settlement, Dheerjee’s mind 
was not satisfied, but his anger was transferred to the prince 
He returned home, and soon after carried off the cattle from 
the village of Bheelora, which had been given to Oomed Singh 
for his private purse The prmce upon this wrote a letter to 
Dheerjee, upbraidmg him, to which that chief answered, ‘ Why 
‘ did you cause my servants and horses to be killed ? ’ After- 
wards Dheerjee carried off cattle and hostages from the crown 
village of Bhootfiwud He struck also Wus^iee, another of the 
prmce’s personal villages, and wotmded three or four of its 
defenders He plundered Sheel&sun, ' Rentorfi,, and other 
villages At length the prmce raised two thousand men, and 
takmg the chiefs with him, and two guns, went to W4nkAner 
Dheerjee, too, prepared for engagmg He entertained two 
hundred mercenaries The prmce came up, and halted fifteen 
days at Wus^e Dheerjee made a night attack upon the camp 
at that place, and, after killmg the Arab who had charge of the 
artillery, got off in safety The next day Oomed Smgh moved 
from thence, and encamped at Bheelord, from whence he went 
on to W^hikdner At that place there was fightmg for three 
days, m the course of which ten men were killed of the prmce’s 
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party, and three of Dheerjee’s Then the pnnce wrote to his 
father, saying, that after three days’ time all attempts to take 
Wdnk4ner had been unsuccessful, and demandmg that more 
men should be sent to him The raja upon this sent a remforee- 
ment of two hundred foot and fifty horse At this time many 
persons said to Dheerjee, ‘ The raja’s heir has come here as 
‘a point of honour Without striking W^nkAner he will 

* not go away In the end you, — a chief of three villages, — 
‘ will not be strong enough to continue the contest , and you 

* have deserved great applause that you have for three days 
‘ resisted all attacks Now, therefore, you should retire ’ 
Upon this Dheerjee made preparations for a feast m his man- 
sion He set swmgmg beds in order, placed bottles of liquor 
and sweatmeats for the guests, with a sum of money as an 
offermg, and all these arrangements completed, he retired 
Then the prmce plundered and burned the village, cut down 
the mowra and mango trees, and filled up the wells He 
remained there three days, and returned to Eedur Meanwhile 
Dheerjee, with his family, went to Doongurpoor The Rdwul 
of that place gave him a village, which he made his residence, 
and began to plunder and harass the Eedur country, doing 
a great deal of mischief At length the raja, giving hostages 
for his safety, sent for him to Eedur, and came to terms with 
him He restored his village to him, and the prince took him 
agam into his personal service ^ 

^ Bheeiijee makes the following statement in a letter to Major Miles, 
dated 29th May, 1821 — 

‘ I received your letter, and understood its contents You write that 
^ you have heard of some irregular conduct on my part This report 
‘ IS very true, hut no depredations have been committed by me in the 
^temtory of the English government, and no one has been molested 

* without cause I have a note written by the Raja of Eedur, which, 

* after havmg given me, he has altered his mind He has seized one of 
‘my Villages, and has been the cause of the death of my brethren 
‘without making me any recompense He has also caused me the loss 
‘ of ten horses, for which he has not paid me Whatever the Muharaj 
‘ promised has proved wholly false He has resumed my village, not- 
‘withstanding I have borrowed and expended fourteen thousand 
‘ rupees for his servioe, of which sum he has not repaid me a farthing , 

* and he has instigated my enemies to murder me. If you wish to see 

* the not© wntten by the raja, I will send it, and you can read and return 
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A year afterwards the prince gave Dheerjee a sum of money, 
and sent him into Kateew^r, tellmg him to purchase as many 

‘ it , and if any blame be imputable to me, I will conform to your 

* directions I molest none but my enemies and those upon whom 
‘ I have claims The British government is great, but my claims on the 
‘ Muharaj should be allowed, and all the villages of the Champawut 
‘ puttahs seized by him should be restored, after which I have no de 

‘ mands, and shall then be ready to perform the service of the Bntiah 
‘ Government I have many enemies m the Eedur distnct Send a man 
‘ to me, and I will give him the paper before mentioned I aboil wait 
‘ four days for him Do not give credit to my enemies my quarrel 
‘ is with the Eedur durbar,’ &c &c 
Bharot Damodhur Mohobnt Smgb having been despatched by 
Colonel Ballantme to Dheerjee, returned to camp on the 30th September, 
1821, and furnished the foUowmg information — 

‘ Soon after my qmttmg this camp, I was visited by Thakor Dheerjee, 
‘ who, though he at first appeared satisfied m his own mmd of the 
‘ justice of his cause, eventually admitted his error, which was a first 
‘ aggression agomst Eedur, but now e-^ressed a sense of contntion, and 
‘ solicited my agency m effectmg a compromise with Laljee Muharaja 
‘ (Prmce Oomed Singh) who had by this time advanced mto the neigh 
‘ bourhood of Wankaner with a large force On a repetition of the 

* Thakor’s solicitation, I was mduced to comply with his request, and 
‘ he authonsed me to make the foUowmg terms — 

* 1st To restore ^ plundered property up to the present time. 

* 2nd To pay a portion of the expense incurred m entertaining 
‘ troops against Wankaner 

* 3^ That he would compromise, by a gift of money or land, the 

* death of a Brahmin that had taken place m one of his enterprises And, 

‘ Lastly That he would attend the Maharaja’s service. 

‘ On tlus I lost no time m repairing to Laljee Muharaj, and fully 
‘ represented these circumstances, solicitmg at the same time his adnus 
® sion of the prayer, at all events until the matter could be brought 

* to the knowledge of the British government Laljee Muharaj at once 
^declared that he would not, as Dheerjee had attacked his pnvate 
‘ village, — and only allowed me time to return, and inform Dheerjee 

* of his intention The village (Wankaner) was m due course attacked, 

* and as Dheerjee on this occasion made no determmed resistance, it 
‘ was completely ransacked, and burnt to the ground,’ 

‘ Laljee MuMrS,j& to Colonel Ballantme, 9th September, 1821 
‘ Dheerjee for the last twelve months has commit^ the most senous 
^ excesses in our pergunnahs^ from Wankaner, whence he has contmned 

* to send forth ban<htti, havmg entertamed a numerous body of mer 
‘ cenanes. Besides, he oa<med off a Banian hostage from the walls of 

* Eedur Dheerjee, however, disregarded our remonstrances for four 
‘ months, when it bsoame nwessaiy for us to entertam troops, with 
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good horses as he could for the money Dheerjee went to 
WursorA, near Mans4, where he spent the money m marrymg 
a wife He had one wife before this After purchasing jewels 
and clothes for his bride, he had a small sum left, with which he 
purchased two horses, and, commg to Eedur, presented them 
to the prince Oomed Singh asked where the rest of the 
money was gone to Dheeijee answered, * It was my master’s 

* money, and I spent it in my affairs , I did not go to steal 
‘ from any other person’s house ’ Tlie prince said nothing to 
this, but the raja pressed him saymg ‘ Give up my money ’ 
Dheerjee said, " As to money I have none in my house, you 
‘ may do what you please ’ The raja then quartered horsemen 
upon Inm, upon which Dheerjee passed a deed assigning the 
village of Gh&ntee instead of the money However he was very 
sore at heart upon the subject, and at length went out again 
in rebeUion, takmg his family with him In the forest districts 
of the Mewar ziUah there is a Bheel village, called Pdthea 
WulechA Dheerjee lived a year m that village making forays 
into the Eedur country Once on a tune, he carried away the 
cattle from the village of Bdmunw&, which belonged to 

‘whom we attacked Wankaner, and Ohampawut Dheerjee has been 
‘ dispossessed, flymg for refoge to the Doongurpoor temtones ’ 

* Dheeijee to Colonel Ballantme, 8th September, 1821 
‘ I duly received your letter, which contains the misrepresentations 
‘ of my enemies , but if it is your pleasure I will send to you the writing 
‘ of the Muharaja to peruse, to show that my acts were at his instigation 
‘ In one instance I served him, and had eight or ten men and eight 
‘ or ten horses killed and wounded These oiroumstanoes I previously 
‘ represented to Major Miles The Muharaja, having deviated from the 
‘ purport of the wntmg, led me to oomimt excesses m his pergunnahs 
‘ The Muharaja has smoe attacked and destroyed my village, to which 
‘ I made no opposition, and he has plundered it of property to the amount 
‘ of fifty thousand rupeea Por the truth of these assertions, you may 

* apply to the Muharaja of Ahmednugger, and Major Miles can also 
‘ ooquamt you with many particulars If you fibud me m fault you cau 
‘ hold me responsible in any way you please. In the first instance the 
‘ Muharaja instigated me, and then left me to abide tbe consequences 

‘ I am now in the jungles I have eight hundred men and one hundred 

* horse, who are starving, and if nothing is done for me m the case of 

* my village, I must oomimt depredatioiis on Eedur Enrfcher, I am 
‘ dewtous of serving you witk my men and horse, as I will not agam 

* Serve the Muharaja ’ 
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Teentoee He had only twenty horsemen with him, but m 
a single day he would plunder as many villages as he had 
followers However, when he came upon Bheels who plun- 
dered in the Eedur country, he would cut off their heads, and 
send them m baskets as an offering to the raja Among the 
villages which he plundered, burnt, or took hostages from, weie 
Wiisaee, Bulolee, BheelorA, and many others , m fact, with the 
exception of those which had been given to baids, there was 
scarcely a crown village which escaped his ravages ^ 

At this time, the raja said one day in his court, ‘ It was I who 
‘ gave this man power and promoted him, in return for which 
* he despoils my villages Why does he not go to some other 
‘ state of R^jwhr^ and procure a holding for himself there ? ’ 
Tins observation was conveyed to Dheerjee, who, thereupon, 
went to Rdn^ Shree Bheem Smgh of Oodeipoor Now Dheerjee 
had gained fame for himself m foreign parts on account of the 
valoi he had displayed m his outlawr 3 % and the Ran& was 
also acquamted with him from the time that that prince 
had \nsited Eedur to be married to the sister of Gumbheer 
Smgh The Rdn4 therefore drew out a deed for a valuable 
feudal holdmg, and gave it to Dheerjee That chief accepted 
the grant, but would not receive the deed He said, ‘ If I re- 
‘ mam heie it will be said of me that I could not recover my 
‘ father’s rights, and I shall lose my honor ’ He remained at 
Oodeipoor four months, and then returned to the Eedur 
country, havmg placed his family at KoorAgdm m Marwar 

At this time Colonel Ballantine sent for all the Eedur chiefs 
to Sddrd, in order to arrange for the settlement of the country 
There was a very general discontent among the chiefs, and 
several of them refused to pay the raja’s dues Some of them 
offered their horses to be priced, and said that they had no 
money, but that they were the servants of the state, and their 
heads were the raja’s The Koompawuts alone made a proper 

i Golond Bdliantim to Qcmminenti 22nd Marcht 1822. 

‘Dheerjee has gone out again in rebellion without assigning any 
‘ cause. He is impUcated m the comimssion of many atrocities of the 
‘ most senous nature He is reputed to have put to death or maimed 
‘ fifteen or sixteen Brahmins of Bheelora, and to have committed other 
‘ very serious aggressious ’ 

VOL ii N 
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answer After a month’s consultation the British agent put 
the chiefs of Mondeytee, Teentoee, Thodur^i, and WtLnkaner 
in irons, and forced others to give up part of their estates to the 
raja Dheerjee, of W^k4ner, had been called m on the security 
of a bard He came, attended by thirty-five armed followers, 
who were, however, dismissed by the raja , his nephew, Udjee, 
who was quite a youth, being^lone left to attend upon him 
When the government soldiers came to seize Dhecrjec, Udjee 
slew some of them, and wounded others, and was then slam 

When the load fell on his brother, 

Tell upon Dheero, 

Against their enemies wielding his sword, 

Udo gamed an Upsura biide 
The Arabs he cut to pieces , 

The enemies beneath his feet he ca^t , 

At one blow he cleft them m twain, 

At one blow, did Udo 1 

After he had been confined six months, Dheerjee broke Ins 
fetters, scaled the Wll of the fort, and escaped The chief of 
Mondeytee was detamed four months, and then leleased, havmg 
given security, and made concessions to the raja The chiefs of 
Teentoee and Thodurfi were similarly released about the same 
time ^ 


^ OcHond BaUanUne'a Metnorandum of DJieei^ee^e Proceediv-gs, 

30th October, 1823 

‘ Bheeijee’s murder of Brahmins, and other crimes, havmg been 
‘ formerly fully communicated to government, he was ordered to be 
‘fined, and kept m oonstramt, and his land to be made over to his 
‘ nearest relative Troops were sent to punish him, but, at this juncture, 
*he sent in Bhorot Damodhur Mohobut Smgh to make submission, 

* upon which Colonel Ballantme, when he assembled the other Sirdars 
‘ at Dubhora to make an adjustment of securities for Guikowar tribute, 
‘ &o , sent also for Dheerjee, and informed him that he might make 
‘ knofwn his oomplamts agamst Gumbheer Smgh Dheeqee asked for 
‘ safe oonduot, which was, as an mdulgence, procured for him from 
‘Gnmbheer Singh. He came m, and received encouragement, and 

* money Was advanced to him to hve on, and the settlement of the 

* whole Ohampawut district obtamed with great difficulty from Gumbheer 
‘ Smgh. Security was then demanded from him, but Dheerjee, under 
‘pretext of gomg to Dehgaum, made off, and, on the road, seized 

* hostages at Wussye,^ murdered a Borah of Ahmednugger, hamed the 
‘ qattle of Bheelora, and committed other outrages He now seduced 
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While Dheerjee remained in confinement at Baroda, he had 
made a \ow to Shamlajee that he would offer ^ ahiable offerings 

* Thakor Gopal Singh, then a boy residing in the Danta country, to 
‘ join him, and Puharjee (of Thodura), and, soon after, the three com 
‘ bined wrote a letter, saying they would plunder the country Dheerjee 
‘ took to the mountains, whereupon a stnct search was made after him , 
‘and Bhatee Puhaijee, Kunukajee, and other villams were taken, 
‘whereupon Dheerjee became apprehensive, and fled to Oodeipoor 
‘ There the Rona and his Sirdars, bemg ignorant of the villainies Dheerjee 
‘ had committed, used their mediation with the resident there (Sir David 
‘ Oohterlony), and he, to gratify the Rana, addressed a letter to Colonel 
‘ Ballantme m Dheerjee’s behalf, requesting him, for the sake of the 
‘ Rona of Oodeipoor, to overlook Dheei^ee’s offences, and to make 
‘ such a settlement for the future in his favor with Gumbheer Singh as 
‘ should be just and proper Colonel Ballantme, thereupon, wrote to 
‘ the resident, callmg Dheerjee to Sadra Dheerjee, in that gentleman’s 
‘ presence (the resident’s), made arrangements to come m company with 
‘ Gopal Singh, and took leave of the resident, beaiing his letter, and 
‘ accompanied by his attendants, and a respectable servant of the 
‘ Rana s, Pooroheet Laljee Dheerjee had overawed Gopal Singh, and 
‘ forced from lum the resignation of a share of his land He left Gopal 
‘ Smgh at Oodeipoor, and, on the road, robbed his servant of his jewels, 
‘ and wherever Gopal Smgh had left money or clothes in deposit Dheerjee 
‘ seized them by force When he arrived at Sadra, he said he was em 
‘ powered by Gopal Smgh to act for him He made submission to the 
‘ political agent m the presence of Pooroheet Laljee, promismg to recall 
‘ Gopal Smgh, and give security, and passmg a bond to that effect, 
‘ Kunukajee and Puharjee bemg secunties Dheerjee now received 
‘ money for his subsistence, and was dismissed to return home On 
‘ amvmg there, he petitioned for the removal of the government post 
‘ there, which was granted However, he did not send for Gopal Smgh, 
‘ and that chief, accidentally hearmg that a settlement was in progress, 
‘ hastened to Sadra, and made submission Dheei^ee was then summoned, 
‘ and sent by hia servant an answer, written from Ahmednugger, but 
‘ dated Wankaner, and the servant, when asked where his master wag 
‘ said “ at Beejapoor ” Colonel Ballantme then apphed to his securities, 
‘ and placed Mohsuls on them and him Dheei^ee, having amved at 
‘ Sadra, was daily called upon by Colonel Ballantme for a settlement, 
‘ but day after day passed without anything having been adjusted, and 
‘ his securities havmg amved, and dechned further responsibihty for 
‘ him, Mohsuls were placed upon him Dheerjee declared that unless 
‘ these were removed he would commit suicide, and that no one could 
‘ tell what might happen, for hia men were not under his control’ 

* l5tJi November, 1823 

‘ Since the Mohsuls were placed upon Dheerjee, now ten days ago, 
‘ hiS conduct has been insolent and threatening, deolazing, that though 
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at that god’s shrine if he should effect his escape At length 
he escaped by climbing over the wall, and fled to the shrme, 
where he performed his vows Thence he went secretly into 
Mteew&r, where he purchased horses, and havmg moimted 
troopers upon them, again entered the Eedur coimtry, and 
resumed his system of annoyance Colonel Ballantme at this 
time set posts from village to village, but Dheerjee fell upon 
them at mght time, and slew many of the soldiers On one 
occasion, when he had seized hostages at a village he was 
pursued by the government troops and the Eedur horse A 
deep and broad ravme came in the way, over which Dheerjee, 
without hesitation, leapt his mare Then, turning round to his 
pursuers, he pried, ‘ Follow now whoever of you dares leap 
‘ the ravme ’ No one followed 
After this lAljee, the son of the chief of Teentoee, joined 
Dheerjee, and the outlaws retired together to the forests of 
Doongurpoor, where they received shelter, and from that 
retreat continued to ravage the terntories of Eedur 


‘ he wished, himself, to give the securities required, he could not answer 

* for the conduct of his armed mercenanes, with whom he has oontmued 
‘ to parade camp m direct violation of his word As might have 
‘ been expected, Dheerjee contumaciously and determinedly opposed my 

* measures for the reduction of his armed followers, and m the affray 

* that m consequence took place, he received a wound m the back from 
‘ one of his own people attempting to cut down an Arab In the affray, 
‘ also, one Arab was wounded, and two of his people, one severely, who 
‘ has smoe died ’ 

Dedpatclhfrom iJie Bombay government to the Court of Directors, 

Isi Septemhert 1826 

‘The three Thakors (Dheerjee, Kunuk&jee, and PuMrjee) were 
‘ subsequently removed to Baroda, as it was not considered safe that they 

* should remam m the Myhee Kanta, it bemg explamed to the raja 
‘ (of Eedur) that their removal to Baroda did not, in any way, affect 
‘ the allegiance they owed him. An arrangement was also made for the 

* management of their estates by their nearest relations, and a separate 

* provision for themselves and their families, who were not to accompany 
‘ them to Baroda. On the 24th September, 1824, Dheerjee effected his 
‘ escape from Baroda, assisted by Laljee, the son of the Teentoee chief 

* ^who remamed m confinement), and began oommittmg excesses in 
‘ the Myhee Kanta, which led to the despatch of a light force from 
‘ Deeaa m pursuit of him * 
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No^v at this pci 10(1 the Kawul ot Doongiirpoor -was thirty 
two jcais old, but he had taken it into Ins head that he 'would 
ha\c no son, and tliat it was necessary for him to adopt one 
He therefore sent for Duiput Singh, the heir of Dew^ilya, who 
was ot the same descent with lmnself,and passed a deed appoint- 
ing him his own heir Tins >oung chief was not favorable to 
the outlaws, and thej^, peiceivmg the fact, lost confidence m 
then present situation, and iemo\ed their families to the 
neighbourhood of Shamlajee Howevei they continued them 
selves to reside in the Doongurpoor country, and to plunder 
Eedurwara Upon this, the young chief secretly offered to 
reward any one who would give him a sight of the outlaws 
Once on a tune, Dheerjee and !Laljee came to a village m the 
Rawul’s countiy, Dheerjee being m distress and suffering fioni 
inflammation of the ej es They procured a person to get ready 
dinner tor them there The heir of Doongurpoor, becoming 
aware of their arrival, set off with a hundred horse, who, when 
they leached the village, began to beat the royal dium 
Dheeijee and Laljee, hearmg the sound, mounted their horses 
and fled , the Doongurpoor horse pursued them, and came m 
sight of them They cried to the outlaws, ‘ AVhat is this, are 
‘ you Rajpoots, and do you run away ? ’ Dheerjee said, ‘ You 
‘ are many, and we are but two , at tins time it is necessary 
‘ to fly , ’ his compamon, however, began to slacken the speed 
of his horse, and meanwhile the Doongurpoor men came up 
with hmi Laljee’s horse now pulled up, and would not move 
a step An Arab struck the horse a blow on the back with his 
sword, receiving at the same moment a blow from L^jee’s 
sword Another horseman thrust at L&ljee with his lance, but 
he avoided the blow and ran the assailant through, so that he 
died As his horse would not move, he now dismounted, and, 
after kdhng two more of his assailants, was himself slam 
Dheerjee, meanwhile, had galloped off, supposmg that Laljee 
was foUo^mg him ^ 

1 A for<50 under Major Thomas advanced to Doongui^oor m purouit 
of the outlaws, and oamed the fort on the 11th M!arch, 1825 lAljee 
was kfiled by the young chief of Doongurpoor m the month of June 
following, a deed at w^ch his adopted father was much incensed — 
English Records 
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Afteiwaids, whenevei it was known that Dhctijee had pro 
cuicd rcfieslunent at any one’s house, fifty ol the goveiimient 
hoise would immediately put up there, and annoy the inhabi- 
tants vciy much Once Dheerjee came to a village of his 
own, which was iieai to a baid’s village, upon which the laja, 
suspecting the baid, quartered two horsemen upon hun 
Dheerjee, when he lieaid this, went suddenly to the village, and 
attacked the hoi semen, of whom one was slam by him, but the 
other escaped The baid immediately began to employ means 
of mtnnidation against the outlaw chief , he wounded his own 
arm and his thigh, and thrust a dagger through the tliroat of 
an old woman of his family When the raja heard of the 
attack upon the horsemen he declared that it must have been 
instigated by the bard, and therefore ordered a foice agamst 
his viUage, but on further enquiry the true state of the case 
was discovered 

Dheerjee now caiefully avoided enteimg even the lands of 
one of his friend’s villages, mdeed of avowed friends he pos- 
sessed not one He fixed his residence in the Mewar hills, but 
continued his harassmg mcuisions, whicli he carried as far as 
Puttun, attackmg the government troops, and cairymg otf 
cattle and hostages from the villages Afterwards, he directed 
his attacks against the country about R4eeguih He continued 
in outlawry altogether about fourteen years At length, m the 
year a d 1827, while he was hidmg among the Eedur hills, he 
had received a supply of gunpowder from his friends, and spread 
it out upon a cloth to dry, when a spark fallmg from the match- 
lock of one of his mercenaries, the powder exploded, and he 
thus received mjuries of which he died At the time of his 
death he was about forty-five years of age Dheerjee was 
short m stature and spare m person His deeds of outlawry 
have won him greater fame than has been gamed by any chief 
of Eedur, and his exploits are celebrated throughout the Myhee 
K^tli m the songs of the women as well as m the stanzas of 
the bard 

At the time of Dheerjee’s death, his family were m the 
Marwar country One of his two wives (who was of the Chowra 
clan) on receivmg from his servant the turban which he had 
worn, burned herself on the funeral pile with that rehc of her 
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husband. She left no child. The other widoAV, with an infant 
son and daughter, returned to Wankaner.^ 

^ All attempts on tlie i^art of tlie British, authorities to apprehend 
the outlawed chief had proved fruitless, a fact which the government 
of Bombay mainly attributed to the almost general eonnivance of the 
chiefs in the Myheo Kanta in his depredations. The resident at Baroda 
was therefore directed to offer terms to Dheerjee, and to promise that 
iiis grievances should be investigated, and those which proved reasonable 
redressed. Mr. Willoughby, who was then in charge of the residency, 
opened a communication accordingly with the outlaw, but while it was 
in progress, news arrived of the death of Dheerjee, which was reported 
by that gentleman on the 6th August, 1827. The chief of Wankaner 
survived the accident which led to his death six days, and on finding 
his end approaching, directed one of his Rajpoot followers to communicate 
the facts to Mr. Willoughby, and request that care might be taken of 
his family. 
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Pbince Oomed biNGH died ot &mall-pox in a d 1824, at the 
age of twenty-seven Two of his wives followed hun to the 
pile , they were daughters of the Cliolian chief of Dhurol, 
and the Chowra of MAnsa A concubine also became a sutee 
The prmce had two othei R^ees, upon whom the desire of 
accompanymg their lord to Paradise did not come They were 
daughters of the Rajas of Wanswarfl. and Dewulya, and retired 
as widows to their fathers’ houses 

The givei of gifts to baids, of lands, of elephants, of hoises, 

Was Gumbheei’s son, whose nund was hlled with wisdom 
Desiring him, the Chohanee and the Ghowice 
Went to obtain the royal seat of the loid of the Devs 
A thorn to hia enemies, the conqueior of the Mahiattas, 

Who eictmgmflhed his flame like foes by the strength of his arm, 
Whose face was resplendent as the day bnngmg sun, 

Such was Lai, with whom to Paradise went the sutees 
Huree ^ worked an evil work m the world, 

The hope of the bards had not been folly satisfled 
The crown among Rdnees, the Rathor took with him 
They became Upsoras ! Domed became India I 

The horse hair fans were wavmg of the Choh&neo’s loid, 

He who was the wealth of bards To attorn to fame, 

The heir of JodM’s race passed with his Ranees 

To India’s mansion— did the Sun of the Hmdoos I 

As long as sun and moon remam, the descendant of Guj Singh 

Shall enjoy the great throne So is it flt t 

Indra’s seat enjoyed to the full, in bright form. 

To Vishnoo’s eternal heaven he shall pass 

A Brahmin of Eedur was so deeply distressed when he 
heard of the prince’s death, from thinfemg of what would 
become of the state, that he dashed his bead against a gram 
jar, and dislodged a heavy weight lymg on it, which fell upon 
him, and killed him The raja granted to his son the village 
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of Mata&ool, which he had taken from the Koompawutb, and 
which still remains in the Bialmiiii’s possession ^ 

After this, in A b 1829, Gopal Smgh, the chid of Mhow, 
went outon lebellion, because the laja had struck the villages 
ot his estate He retired with about twenty horsemen he had 
with him to his village of Cheetioi A tradei of that place 
had died, and one of the mei chants of Eedur, with his wife 
and family, had come Intliei to lus funeral feast They 
lemamed four nights, and then, taking lea\e of the clnef, set 
out home, formmg, altogethei, a party of a himdied peisons 
The Cheetror traders escorted them for a certam distance, 
and then turned back, but Gopal Smgh followed the strangers 
with Ins men, and, seizmg the whole of them, earned them off 
to the hills When the news was brought to Eedur, the 
merchants of the toAvn set off m a body, with loud cues, to 
the x>alace The laja, peepmg out of an upper window, said, 
‘ What IS it ? ’ The merchants aiisweied, ‘ Oui people went 
‘ to a feast, and ha\e all been seized and carried olf from the 
‘ place by Gopal Singh What is it that you, oui master, 
‘ have done ? It theie were any master over oui heads, could 
‘ such a thing happen ? ’ Then the raja said, ‘ Your master 
‘ sleeps beside the Rumulesur tank ^ W^at master have you ? 
‘ I am an old man ’ However, he collected his forces, and 
made an expedition as far as Mhow and Cheetror, from 
whence he returned without success The traders now began 
again to raise a howhng, and to complam of the calamities 
they suffered, for it was suspected that Gopfi-1 Smgh had 
violated the honor of the women who were his prisoners The 
raja then took the turban from his head, and tied a cloth 
round it and said, — ‘When I recover your hostages, I will 
‘ reassume my turban ’ However, mentally he vowed that it 
should not be until Gopal Smgh was slam Now, that clnef 
released the traders on receiving ransom for them, and himself 

^ Oolonel Ballaatme reports, on the 17th May, 1824, ‘ the death of the 
‘ only son of the Raja of Eedur , ’ and, on the 27th, wntes, m continua- 
tion, that ‘ three females, the wives of Laljee Saheb, accompomed the 
‘ body as sutees to the pile and were burned. Gumbheer Smgh is suffenng 
‘ from the deepest afSiction.’ 

* Alluding to Prmce Oomed Smgh, whose funeral pyre was erected 
by the side of that reservoir 
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living 111 the Mhow lulls with his fanuly, made miuads upon 
the Eedur country At length the raja, havmg assembled 
an army, encamped at Bhuvnath, neai Mhow, and sent foi 
Damodliur Mohobut Singh, the bard, whom he offered as 
secunty to Gkipal Smgh The chief of Mhow came m, and 
was most warmly received by the laja, who, aftei they had 
drank opium together, said, ‘ You are my son, who is there 
‘ of muie equal to you ? when I see you I rejoice as if it were 
‘ Oomed Smgh that I beheld ’ Havmg talked to him in tlus 
way, he replaced him in Mhow Howevei after this, the raja 
contmually said, ‘ I have no relish for my food, unless I behold 
® Gkipal Smgh ’ Thus saymg he sent for him to Eedur 
In A D 1830, the raja set out with his retmue to travel 
thiough Ins coimtry, at which time it was that he seized upon 
Bud Smgh, the chief of Kheiod, m the Poseena district, and 
threw him into irons It happened thus — 

The cluef of Hur&d-Poseena died in a d 1828, leavmg 
a son, named Purwut Smgh, who had attamed the age of 
eighteen, but was an effemmate youth His two nearest 
relations were J&mut Smgh and Bud Smgh The former 
wished to place the rightful heir upon the cushion, but the 
object of the latter was to seat himself there However, as 
he found no means of effectmg this object, Bud Smgh came 
to Eedur, and said to the raja, ‘ If you wiU place me on the 
‘ cushion of Poseen^, I will pass a deed resignmg a fourth of 
‘ the estate to you ’ The raja agreed to this offer The matter, 
however, came to the knowledge of the young chief and 
Jamut Smgh, and they also went to the raja and said, ‘ It is 
‘ not customary to place a distant relation on the cushion, 
‘ when there is a son existmg ’ The raja said, ‘ He promises 
‘ to pass a fourth share to me, therefore it is him that I will 
‘ seat ’ They saw there was no other remedy, so they also 
said they would pass a fourth share Gumbheer Smgh, how- 
ever, said, * A fourth share is what he offers me What more 
‘ than tins do you offer that I should seat you on the cushion ? * 
At length, after much discussion, the yoimg chief passed 
a deed resignmg a third share of the estate, and Jtoiut Smgh 
set off to Poseen^, at the raja’s order, to place bim on the 
cushion Bud Smgh, however, when he was gone, offered to 
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icbign a six-anna share, ^ upon which the order was sent, 
‘ Return hither without placing the cluef s son on the cushion ’ 
Jamut Singh returned Then the raja said, ‘ Bud Singh offers 
‘ bix annas, therefore Budjee has the cushion ’ The contcbt 
went on m this way for two months, and at last, the young 
chief icbigned half the estate Then the raja sent the Prince 
of Soor with fifty matclilocks and fifty horse, an elephant, 
loyal drums, and silver rod, to seat the chiefs son on the 
cusluon, and at the same tune to receive charge of the half- 
share that had been passed to him The prince went accord- 
ingly, and placed Purwut Singh on the cushion Bud Singh, 
upon this, went to his own house at Kherod to hve there, and 
began to mjure the villages of the Poseen^ estate, upon which 
the new chief complamed at Eedur Tlie raja sent for Bud 
Smgh to Eedur, but he did not obey the summons, bemg 
afraid that he would be put to death Hostages were then 
given him, and he came, but was still distrustful of the raja 
At this time, a mmister of the Seeiohee state happened to be 
at Eedur on some busmess Bud Smgh went and lodged 
with him The raja sent for him to the court and reprimanded 
him on this account, but Bud Smgh paid no heed The raja 
then determmed upon seizing him, but deferred domg so lest 
the Seerohee mmister might oppose him Bud Smgh was, 
therefore, lectured and dismissed, and, going home, set to 
work exactly as before to do aU the harm he could to Hie 
Poseen^ estate The raja agam sent for him, givmg him 
security, but the chief dechned visiting Eedur agam How- 

^ With Hindoos everything is divided into annas, or sneteenths of 
a rupee In Wales a similar custom still pi*evails The registrar of the 
Bristol District Court of Bankruptoy was sittmg in November, 1866, 
at New Quay, Cardiganshire, taking Hie examination of several witnesses 
in the matter of the bankruptoy of Thomas Davies, shipbuilder of that 
port Most of the witnesses were Welsh people, and the subject of the 
inquiry bemg the extent of the bankrupt’s mterest m a certam vessel, 
some surprise was created by the witnesses speaking of their shares in 
-the vessel as a matter of weight The mystery was solved by the mter 
preter, in this way — vessel about to be built, is divided mto sixty 
four shares, the total bemg taken by the owners to represent a pound 
avoirdupois Thus, the owner of four sixty fourths, is said to have an 
ounce , of two sixty fourths, half an ounce , of one sixty fourth, 
a quarter of an ounce , and so on m proportion 
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evei, Gumbbcei hmgli conupted the chicl’b two niiinbteia 
(a Brahmin and a baid), by piomismg to give them each 
a village, if they would peisuade then mastei to revisit the 
couit Bud Suigh was thus enticed to Eedur, wlieic the laja 
received him with the gieatcst icspect, and caused him to be 
brought into the pie&ence, oveicommg his fiist suspicions by 
contmued attentions Meanwhile, a Smdhi ofiBicei, named 
Meroo, was diiected to seize him, which task he accoidmgly 
effected while Bud Smgh was on the way from his lodgmgs to 
the court Meroo carried the chief to his quarters, and there 
put him in irons 

Now, when the raja set off on his toui in a d 1830, Bud 
Singh was cained with him as a prisoner , but two months 
afterwards, on some change of policy, he was allowed to 
turnish security, and was then released, his lands of Kheiod 
being restoied to him, to be held free of all claims on the 
part of the crown, and satisfaction bemg otlieiwise afforded 
him However, Bud Smgh, when he reached home, sent foi 
the two mmisteis, and havmg put them off their guaxd by 
kind usage, he first cut off the Bralunm’s head, which he 
thiewto the dogs that they might enmeh it, and then attempted 
to destroy the bard also This latter, however, made his 
escape 

The raja left Eedm with his cavalcade, attended by Kurun 
Smgh, the prince of Alimednugger, Gopal Smgh, chief of 
Mhow, and the whole of the nobles At tins time the two 
chiefs above-mentioned, with Jhdlum Smgh, of Mondeytee, 
came to a private decision that the force should move upon 
PMya, with the chief of which place they weie at feud , the 
raja and his minister, Durjun Smgh, had, on the other hand, 
planned an eiqiedition agamst the Rehwurs On Gumbheer 
Smgh’s announcmg his intentions, the three chiefs pietended 
acquiescence, and remamed m person with the raja, but sent 
their cavalry contmgents on m advance, and struck PMya 
before the raja’s amval, burning all the dwellings in the town 
Mohobut Smgh, the chief of that place, took to the hills , 
and this chief mdeed was not the man to take to flight, but 
it was because he supposed himself to be attacked by his 
master’s troops that he fled When the raja came up, and 
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found the town a heap of smouldering ruins, he rebuked the 
three chiefs very earnestly The camp was then pitched m 
the lands of Palya Mohobut Singh, its chief, however, lost 
no time, but raising a large force of Bheels, blocked up the 
road by which the army was to retire Meanwhile the army 
remained m its position, subsisting upon the spoils of the town 
of Palya Diirjun Singh’s troops committed no act of hostihty , 
but the tliree confederated chiefs plundered and burnt e\en 
the outlying villages, much to the annoyance of Gumbheer 
Singh At this time news am\ed that a string of camels 
laden with property, belongmg to a banker who was with the 
army, had been plundered by the Bheels on its way from 
Eedur, and that the wild robbers had woimded both the 
camel-men and their ammals At the same time came a 
message from Mohobut Singh, of Palya, who protested 
that the raja had struck his village without any just pre- 
tence, for that his re\enue had been regularly paid, and 
threatened that he would make it a difficult matter for the 
army to get home again Upon tlus the raja sent to say that 
he had no intention of striking PMya, and that the result 
had been brought about by the three chiefs Mohobut Singh 
rejomed, ‘ I could have given them an answer , but why was 
‘ It that your highness took the pams to accompany them ? ’ 
The raja then sent for him to an mterview, but the chief 
refused to attend, and Gumbheer Singh was at length com- 
pelled to agree that when P&lya should be rebuilt no revenue 
should be demanded from the chief for two years Upon this 
the raja struck his camp, and the event having displeased 
him, he proceeded no further with his tour, but returned to 
Eedur, and disbanded his army 
The raja, however, retamed GopM Singh near him Now 
there was a deadly feud between GopM Singh and Durjun 
Singh, the Prudh&n The raja said, therefore, to the former, 
" It is my intention to make you minister of Eedur , and, 
‘ what is more, if you can keep a secret I have one for your 
‘ ear ’ GopM Smgh promised secrecy, and tlie raja wluspered, 

* I want Duijtin Smgh put out of the way ’ Gop^l Smgh 
said, * Is it truth that you are speaking, or do you merely ridi^ 

* cule me ? ’ * It is nothing but inith,^ said the raja ‘ Then 
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‘ give me your oath ’ The oath was given GopM Singh now 
asked permission to go home to Mhow, and not only received 
it, but was also loaded with presents He went accordmgly , 
and on his return to Bedur, the raja received him affectionately, 
and made him a present of the sword and shield which had 
been worn by the late Prmce Oomed Singh Many people, 
however, who observed all that was going on, warned Gopal 
Singh tliat the raja would some day play him false ‘Re- 
‘ collect,’ said they, * how Bhowanee Smgh deceived Soorujmul, 
‘ of Chdndunee, to his death, and how he treacherously slew 
*the yoimg chief of Mer&sun It is the very rule of their 
‘ house to do such things as these ’ Gop41 Singh, however, 
paid no attention to these wammgs Even when his own 
father-in-law, Puh^rjee, of Todhura, entreated him to beware, 
he refused to believe, and said, ‘ It was with such bugbears as 
‘ these that Kunukajee and Dheerjee were kept at a distance 
‘ from the court You want me to behe\e them that you may 
‘ keep me away, too ’ 

After this, Gkipfil Smgh’s mother havmg died, he procured, 
with much entreaty from the raja, leave to visit Mhow, m 
order to perform her obsequies At home, too, many people 
said to him, ‘ Do not go back to Eedur , ’ but he paid no 
attention to the advice of any one His step-mother and his 
wife then arranged, so that when he prepared to go to Bedur 
he was met outside the village by a string of women carrying 
black and broken water-vessels, and by other ill omens 
Nevertheless the chief went his way to Eedur 

Many days after this, m the year a d 1831, the raja, having 
first administered a solemn oath of secrecy to the Kusb^tees 
who were m his service, said to them, * You must put Gkipdl 
* Singh to death this day ’ Not one of them would, however, 
agree to undertake the task The raja then sent for Meroo, 
the Smdhi, and havmg sworn him to secrecy m the same way, 
procured his consent to the deed The day before, the raja 
had said to Gk>p^ Smgh, * To-morrow is the fe^st of Shiv- 
‘ r&tree , so you must come early m the mormng, and then 
‘ we will manage what we have settled about kilhng Durjim 
‘ Smgh ’ In the morning, therefore, Gop&l Smgh got up, 
bathed, took his breakfast, and havmg made himself ready. 
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went to the foot of the palace stairs, and sent word to the 
raja that he was arrived The door-keeper, then, according to 
the usual custom, received from him has arms Now Meroo 
and his soldiers, with their matchlocks loaded, were ready to 
kill Gopal Singh, and whatever men of good character, or 
whatever friends of the chief’s party were about the court, 
had been sent away, on one pretence or another, into distant 
parts of the country Gopal Smgh havmg arrived at the 
palace, the raja sent for him into the apartments of the elder 
R^nee,^ where he was seated in state, havmg caused carpets 
and cushions to be spread When dnmer-time came, and 
a dish was brought in for the raja, he said to the chief, ‘ Do 
you, too, sit down, and dme with me ’ GopM Smgh excused 
himself , but with much urgency was prevailed upon to sit 
down After dmner the raja presented betel-nut to him At 
this time his father-in-law drew him on one side, and said to 
him, ‘ I fear much that it is designed to put you to death 
‘this very day Remember, I have married to you my 

* daughter, who is now only fourteen years old, and for her 

* sake I implore you to take means for savmg your life ’ Gopal 
Smgh only made answer, ‘ Yoti are entertaming a groimdless 

* suspicion ’ Tiien the father-m-law, pretendmg that he went 
to smoke a hookah, got away with great difficulty to his 
lodging, and mountmg his horse, gallopped off for his life 
Tlie Sindhi officer thereupon increased his precautions, and 
rendered it impossible for any one else to make his escape 

At this time the raja gave orders to a servant to bring him 
a bottle of perfume When it was brought he said it was not 
the one he wanted This was repeated several times, and at 
last the raja rose under pretence of procuring for himself the 
scent he required, and went out The door was immediately 
locked behind him, and he whispered to the Smdhi, ‘ Now if 
‘ he escape, your head must answer for his ’ The reply was 
a volley fired into the room where the chief was firojn the 
wmdows on each of the four sides Gopfi-1 Smgh had twelve 
attendants with him who threw themselves before then? clwe^ 

1 Her name was Bolut Koonwerbd, and she was the daughter of the 
BhStee chief of OshwA, m Msrwar, a cadet of Jesulmer ^e perished 
as a sutee upon the death of her husband. 
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but as the bullets poured m they fell dead one after the other, 
and he himself received many wounds The raja then showed 
himself and said, ‘ Ah I Gopal, tell me was it right of you to 
‘ carry off the Bediir traders ? now show us what strength 
‘ you can put forth , see, here are two swords for you to 
‘ wear, take them I ’ So saying, he threw two swords into the 
room Now, Gop41 Singh cued out with a loud voice to 
the Ranee, and said, ‘ I am in your palace, under your pro- 
‘ tection ’ The Ranee upon this went to the raja and said, 

‘ If you slay Gop^l Singh after what has happened, I will die 
‘ along with him ’ The raja said, ‘ If I leave him alive now 
‘ he will slay me ’ ‘ Let precautions be taken,* replied she, 

‘ of whatever strictness you please, but lus life must be 
^ spared ’ All the night and next day Gop^l Singh was allowed 
to remam where he was When night came round again he 
determined he would make an attempt to clamber over the 
palace wall and escape With this intention he went out and 
was immediately cut down by the sentinel on guard, and 
died After this, outcastes were sent for, and the corpses were 
by their means dragged into the yard of the palace The raja 
ordered the outcastes to cut the bodies into pieces that the 
kites might eat them When the prmcipal merchants of the 
place heard of this mtention, they came to the palace and 
said, ‘ Muhardj 1 you have punished those who had offended, 
* you have no longer any quarrel with these lumps of earth , 
‘allow them to be burned* The corpses were upon this 
placed together in a cart, and removed to the funeral ground, 
where they were consumed by fire, and after this the m- 
habitants of the palace broke their fast, for smce Gop&l Smgh 
had entered it no one had tasted a mouthful of food The 
chief of Mhow left two sons, Bh&rut Smgh and Rirwut Smgh, 
of whom the elder was, at the time of his father’s death, only 
seven years old The followers of the slam chief, with lus 
children and the other members of his family, fled to the 
mountains on heanng of the catastrophe at Eedur, Then the 
raja marched towards Mhow, and, having encamped near it, 
sent to call in the children of Gk)p41 Smgh, and replaced them 
m their mhentanee 
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jsjOTE — ^We liave not met with, m the English records, any 
mention of the fate of Gopal Singh, of Mhow There had been 
no resident political agent in the Mjhee Kanta, since the 
withdrawal of Lieutenant Colonel Ballantiiie, and, under these 
circumstances, a deed of this nature was only too likely to 
have been concealed from, or misrepresented to, the British 
authorities All that is upon the records m relation to Raja 
Gumbhecr Singh tends to strengthen the belief that such 
a crime, upon his part, was by no means unlikely Tlie 
treachery of his disposition is still notorious in the Eedur 
country, and is indicated by many other actions recorded by 
the bards In A n 1821, Major Miles thus wrote of Raja 
Gumbheer Singh — ‘ The character of the present Raja of 
‘ Eedur is represented by the natives to be a mixture of craft, 

* inconstancy, and deceit He is reputed to be quite indifferent 
‘ to persons’ merits and means, provided he can obtain his 
^ object His want of faith is proverbial, and there is scarce 
‘ a man m the Eedur territory, I am told, ^ho would take his 
‘ oath as the most trifling security for the peiformanee of his 
‘ promise or engagement In the management of his revenue 
‘ he IS said to be profuse and improvident , he, however uses 
‘ every means in his power to cheat his creditors and soldiery 
‘ He is completely m the hands of the Brahmins and Gosaees, 

* who advance money at enormous rates of mterest, and 
‘ absorb his revenues by anticipation This bad character is, 

‘ doubtless, justified in some particulars, but seems exaggerated 
‘ in others The raja appears a man of abilities, with a peculiar 
‘ turn for intrigue and artifice His loiowledge of mar- 

* kmd has made him superior to most of his nunisters and 
‘ connections, and, as they frequently find themsehes no 
‘ match for him in the management of politics, they are more 
‘ willing to cast the blame on his dissimulation than to allow 

* any want of parts or foresight in themselves Again, his 
^ character must be considered with reference to his situation 

* and the persons by whom he is surrounded, and with whom 

* he has to contend ’ Makmg every allowance, however, it 
must, we fear, be admitted that Raja Gumbheer Singh was 
a rare and consummate hypocrite, who exhibited, m perfec- 
tion, the mixture of craft and cruelty which, among Rajpoots, 

VOL n Q 
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IS attributed as a distinguishing characteristic to the Rdthor 
race With the Glo’ster of Shakspeare he, too, might have 
thus soliloquised — 

Why I can smilo, and murthor whiles I smile 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart , 

And wet my cheeks with artificiaj tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions ^ 

» [3 Henry Fi, nr ii 182-5 ] 
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JhAluai Singh succeeded his father, Ude Singh, m the 
estate of Monde\i;ee,^ about the year a d 1804 The chief of 
Gota, the brother of the late chief of Mondeytee, dying, and 
leaving no son, Jhdlum Smgh purposed to assign the estate 
which thus fell to him to his son, Oomed Smgh, whose mother 
was a daughter of the Chowra chief of Wursora As, however, 
the estate was held under a separate grant from the crown, it 
was necessary that the raja should receive the young chief’s 
obeisance on his installation Jhalum Smgh sent his minister 
accordingly to Eedur, and the raja giAung his assent to the 
scheme, intimated his readiness to proceed to Mondeytee when- 
ever a day should be appointed for the purpose of binding the 
turban of investiture upon Oomed Singh’s head, and granting 
to him the right of receding the royal embrace On the 
appointed day Prince Oomed Smgh repaired, as his father s 
representative, to Mondeytee However, the prince had been 
betrothed to the lady Golab KoonwerbA, the daughter of 
JhMum Smgh by his Rathor wife, and sister of the whole 
blood to Soorujmul and Sher Smgh The mother of his 
affianced bnde, therefore, prevailed upon him to invest his 
brother-in law, Sher Smgh, instead of the son of the Chowra 
lady, an act which was the seed of much future calamity, and 
produced a bitter enmity between Jhalum Singh and his 
Rathor wife and her sons, as well as between that chief and 
his sovereign 

Sher Smgh took up his residence at Gota His village of 
Rutimpoor marched with the WulAsun chiefs village of 
Khaskee, and both parties had posts of armed men m these 
places In the rams a dispute arose between the cultivators 
of the two villages m regard to the boundary Thej were 
separated for the time, but both parties went to their masters 

^ [Mondeti was granted to Man Smgh Choban by the Maharaja 
Sbivsmgb m 1741 p 132, 

o 2 
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to complain Each chief made the same reply, — ‘ If you had 
‘ been men you would have fought it out ’ Next day, there 
fore, when the cultivators drove their ploughs to the disputed 
boundary, they took arms m their hands, and a fight ensued 
One man was killed on Sher Singh’s side, and others were 
wounded , on the other side there were many men wounded 
When the chief of Gk)ta heard of the result, he went to his 
father at Mondeytee, and begged for assistance, adding that if 
he should not receive it he would go to Wulasun, and mamtain 
the fight to the death, though there was a numerous garrison 
in that place Jlidlum Singh upon this assembled his men, 
and m person led them to Wulasun, and a contest ensued 
The chief of Mondeytee sent to the Raja of Eedur, who offered 
to supply him with money and mercenaries, and dismissed his 
messenger with the remark that if the Wulasun chief were 
victorious, the Marwaree honor would be gone, and he would 
some day make himself master of Mondeytee as weU The 
chief of Wuldsun sent also to beg for succour because half his 
estate belonged to the raja, but Gumbheer Singh made lirni 
a reply similar to that which he had made to Jh&lum Singh , 
in fact, he would have been equally glad whichever way 
victory should be decided, provided only that one party or 
the other were a loser Now there lived at Wuldsun a female 
ascetic who wore male attire, and assumed the male name of 
M^dds She was famous as a negotiator, and in that capacity 
she came to Eedur and stated in a boastmg style, m the raja’s 
presence, that the men of Wul^un had driven aWay the 
Marwarees m a manner much to the disgrace of the latter, 
Durjun Singh, the Prudh^n, who was seated in court at the 
tune, was much stung at this remark, because his own son 
and his brother were with the chief of Mondeytee He wrote 
to JhMum Singh to say that he had better never show his 
face at Eedur again than come back without striking Wul&sim 
He proffered at the same time a supply of money The day 
before his letter reached WulS,sun a skirmish had taken place, 
but a neighbourmg chief had come between the combatants 
When the Pmdh^’s letter arrived, JhMiim Singh attacked 
the place m earnest, and plundered and burnt it, carrying off 
pnsoners and cattle, and leavmg the chief of J&&skec dead 
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on the field There was an end of the matter for the time, and 
the Marwarees returned home The power of the British has 
prevented the Wulasun people from balancing the feud since, 
but they say that whenever that power shall be withdrawn 
they will have their revenge upon Mondeytee 

In \ D 1820 the last of a collateral line of the Chohan clan 
died, and his villages were claimed by Raja Gumbheer Singh, 
on the ground that as they had been granted separately from 
the estate of Mondeytee they should now revert to the crown 
Jhalum Singh, however, refused his consent to tlus arrange- 
ment, and threatened to go out in rebellion It >vas about 
this time that Colonel Ballantme was engaged m settlmg the 
Eedur country Jhalum Singh was confined by him, and 
regained his liberty four months after on condition of resign- 
ing the disputed estate, makmg other concessions to the raja, 
and givmg security for his good behaviour during the nc\t 
ten years ^ 

1 The following occurs m a general report by Colonel Ballantme, 
dated ‘ Sadra, 15th October, 1822 ’ — 

‘ The conduct of this chief (Jhalum Smgh, of Mondeytee) was brought 
‘ to the notice of government m my report of 7th Apnl last, and his 
‘ defection proved The chief has since compromised his differences 
‘ with Eedur by fine, and has been restored, and has received his puttah 
‘ afresh. Each puttawut has his zillayuts, whose footmg is the same 

* os his own with the raja They enjoy lands for service, and have, of 
‘ course, been mcluded in these arrangements. In this puttah are four 
‘ zillayuts, but the lands of the zillayuts are also the gift of Eedur, and 

* therefore obtam a similar claim and footmg («»c onq ) It is thus 
^ accounted for — On the establishment of the present dynasty the 
‘ ancestors of the present zillayuts were the foUowera, rations, or 
‘ partizans, of the raja’s puttawuts, and received from Eedur provision 
‘ lands under virtually similar tenure The puttawut cannot dispossess, 
‘ but commands the services oi, hia zillayuts, and the only distmcticm 
‘ IS, they render separate secunties to their immediate supenors, who 
‘ are thereby distmctly responsible for them. This chid is alhed to 
‘ Gumbheer Smgh His daughter is mamed to Oomed Smgh, the heir 
‘ apparent, but the connection seems rather to have produced discord 
‘ than union Jhalum Smgh is himself mamed to the daughter of the 
‘ Kow of Pol, and has by her a son, his heir, Soorujmul. The son and 
‘ mother have been long at vananco with him For some time they 

* took refuge at Eedur, and Gumbheer Smgh appears to have mtorested 
' himself to obtam Soorujmul and his mother a subsistence with no avail 
‘ Jh^um Smgh resented this, and was actually gomg mto rebellion 
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In A D 1826, the chief of Goiul died, leaving only a 
daughter, named Chand, who was married to the Raja Gumb- 
heer Smgh The raja proclaimed that his father-in-law had 
given him the village as the dowry of his bride, and that he 
intended to place a garrison there, and cither annex the estate 
to the crown, or give it to the lanee for her pin-money The 
chiefs widow was disposed to acquiesce in this arrangement, 
as the raja promised her an mcome from the estate However, 
Jiialum Singh, of Mondeytee, asserted that he was the adopted 
son of the deceased, and so saying, he shaved his moustache, 
and proceeded to perform the obsequies which the raja had 
been desirous of peiforming Gunibheer Smgh was afraid of 
driving him out into rebellion, and determined therefore to 
humour him for the present, and wait for an opportumty 
Thus the Gorul estate fell to Mondeytee A year afterwards, 
Jhalum Smgh said to his eldest son, Soorujmul, * It was my 
‘ original mtention to have given the estate of Gotd, to Oomed 
‘ Smgh, but your mother caused that to be given to your 

* brother, Sher Smgh I will, therefore, give this estate of 
‘ Gorul to Oomed Smgh ’ Soorujmul did not agree to tins, 
and Jhalum Smgh, on his refusal, hew into a passion, and went 
off immediately to the court of Mtln Smgh, Raja of Jodhpoor, 
where he remamed six months ^ However, he was not success- 
ful m obtaining service there, and he foimd his own expenses, 

^ at the time I summoned him. The son has smoe gone into service at 
‘ Seerohe©, and the mother has returned to Pol ’ 

1 On ihe 24th of December, 1826, Colonel BoUantine thus writes to 
the resident at Baroda — 

‘ I have, also, on this occasion, been requested by Gumbheer Smgh 
*and Koonwer Soomjmul, of Mondeytee, to brmg to the notice of 
‘ government, that Thakor Jhalum Smgh has for some tune past quitted 

Mondeytee, and is reported to have taken refuge with Raja Man Smgh, 
‘ of Jodhpoor The Thakor was also last year, for the most part, at 

* Kotah, and has there taken service for his second son The reason 
‘ assigned for this is family disputes, and a wish on the part of the chief 

* to dismh^t Soorujmul, bis eldest son and heir ’ Colonel Ballantine 
accordingly recommended that Soorujmul should be installed ‘ m the 

vacant estate’ The resident, however, thought that it would be 
sufdoient if the vvinagement were ^trusted to Soorujmul on his father’s 
behalf. This latter proposition was approved by the government of 
Bombay, and the arrangement was earned into effect m Apnl, 1827, but 
annulled m the loUowmg June 
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and those of Oomed Singh, who was with him, growing hea\y, 
so he went from Jodhpoor to Kotali At this latter place, he 
obtained service, and there he remamed for a year Jhalnm 
Singh had hoped that when he went away Soorujmul would 
ha\e followed hun, and acquiesced m his wishes, but such was 
not the case His son remained at Mondejdee, and adnums- 
tered the affairs of the larger portion of the estate, three 
\Lllages only being in the hands of Jhaluni Smgh’s servants 
At the end of the year, therefore, the chief returned to the 
Eedur country, and sent to tell Soorujmul that unless Gorul 
were given to Oomed Singh, he was determined to resign the 
whole estate into the hands of the raja Soorujmul paid jio 
attention to this threat, and his father at last began to enter- 
tain mercenaries When Soorujmul received intelligence of 
this step, he wrote to his father, to ask why he was assembling 
men, and to say that the estate of Mondeytee might be gi\en 
to any one he pleased, for that he lumself had determined on 
retiring to Bhownugger, or elsewhere, to procure service 
The chief wrote in reply, offermg to give his son two \ullages 
for the piesent, and assuring hmi of the succession to the 
whole estate on his own death, but demanding that he should 
in the meantime retire from Mondeytee Soorujmul refused 
lus consent, and went off in anger to Ahmednugger, where he 
assembled tliree hundred matchlock men, and such of his 
father’s vassals as were on his side In March, 1829, he came 
at midnight with his troops to the neighbourhood of Nadrce, 
where his father was, and havmg given strict orders that not 
a gun should be fired, prepared to surprise the village How^ 
ever, the troops as soon as they approached the place fired 
a volley, and the arrival of Soorujmul thus becoming known, 
he was opposed hy his father’s followers, while Jhfilum Singh 
himself, conceivmg the attacking party to be stronger than 
his owm. could engage with safety, retreated witli his ChowTa 
lady, and havmg placed her in security at a village in the 
Danta territory, fled himself to the hills Soorujmul now took 
possession of Nadrec, and placed a garrison there He then 
leturned to Moondeytee, and made it again his residence 

It being now five years smee the death of Pnnee Oomed 
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Singh, the raja himself demanded in marriage the lady Goolab, 
SoorujmuFs sister, who had been betrothed to Ins son The 
chief of Mondeytee and his Rathor wife were neither of them 
pleased at this proposal, as the raja was now an old man, but 
Soorujmul agreed to give his sister to Gumbheer Singh, on 
condition of receivmg his support agamst his father When 
Jhaluin Singh was driven to the hills, it occurred to lum 
toat Soorujmul would seize the opportimity for manying his 
s’ster to the raja He wrote privately, therefore, to the 
lady’s mother, to send her to hmi that he might arrange her 
marriage with a smtable husband The young lady was sent 
accordingly, and her father caused her to be married to the 
chief of Sulana, a cadet of Rutlam 

Jhalum Singh had, by this time, collected six hundred Arab 
ani Mukrance matchlock men, with whom he soon after made 
a night attack upon Nadree Kanjee, the captain of Sooiuj- 
mul’s garrison, however, fought with great bravery, and le- 
pulscd the assailants 

* Like an angry tiger came on the son of Udmal , 

* But K&neeo, like a black snake, kept hold of Kadree ’ 

Jhalum Singh retired to a position among the hills, where 
a thick forest sheltered his men, havmg, in his retieat, set 
fire to one of Soorujmul’s villages A few days afterwards he 
prepared to attack Mondeytee, where his son himself lay with 
a small garrison The young chiefs spies, however, informed 
him of his fathers advance, and he wrote immediately to his 
agent at Eedur to call upon the raja for his promised assistance 
Gumbheer Smgh agreed to comply with the call, and assembled 
troops All that day, however, woie away, and next day the 
raja moved with his troops m a northerly direction, intimating 
to the agent that it was his intention to mterposo between 
Jhilum Smgh and Mondeytee That chief had, however, 
attacked the place on the preceding night Soorujmul’s men 
were protected by the buildings, and under their fire thirty-five 
of the assadants fell, but six of his small ganison, who 
defended a round tower, which contamed the ammmntion, 
were destroyed by ita explosion The young chief himself was 
wounded m the hand with a matddoek ball, but he letained 
possession of the town Next day, one of the neighbouring 
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chiefb came up, and some of the inhabitants of Mondeytee went 
out to Jhalum Smgh, and persuaded him to come to an agi ce- 
ment with his son, for that his face would be blackened in case 
Soorujmul were killed, and it was thus at length arranged 
that Soorujmul should surrender Mondeytee, on condition 
that two villages were assigned to him during his father’s life- 
time, and that the succession was secured to him The young 
chief, upon this, taking his mother with him, quittea Mondeytee 
for the villages winch were assigned to hmi, and Jhalum Smgh 
re-entered his town 

Soorujmul, however, for fear of his father, began at once to 
look out for a more secure place of retirement, but none of the 
chiefs would receive lum He retired to Koowawoo, wheie 
there is a mansion, enclosed within a fortified wall The 
village belonged to bards, who were not pleased at the presence 
of such a visitor Soorujmul pacified them by saying that it 
was not his intention to remain a longei time than should 
suflice for his recov’^eiy from his wound However, at this 
time, the raja happened to come into the neighbourhood, and 
the bards went to lum, and obtained liis 'written permission to 
their allowing Soorujmul to lemam The clucf stayed, tlierc- 
fore, at the bards’ village for a considerable period, and at 
length, leaving his family there, went to Ahmednugger, and 
took service with Raja Kunm Smgh, who gave hitn a 'village 
and a pair of kettle-drums 

In the year a d 1833, Raja Gumbheer Singh became a 
Dev Fouitecn Ranees became sutees with his corpse, but 
the mother of the present raja, Jowan Smgh, remamed ahve to 
lear her infant son 

Many stare foil to the earth. 

The earth quaked. 

Cows lo'wed in the night time. 

Terribly sounded their cry 
Indra poured down httle ram, 

Hail fell from the sky, 

Clouds obscured the face of the sun. 

Gusts of wmd blew 

Trom these omens they prophesied 

That a great man would fail * 

Then died the raja of the race of the sun 1 ^ 

1 The earthquakes and the f^ of meteors here mentioned were actual 
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Guinbheer raja fell. 

Whose splendour among Hindoos was unbroken 

occurrences! T'n 1833 was a year of uncommon scarcity, if not of 
fanune. The Bombay government wnte thus to the Court of Directors, 
on the 10th of December, m that year — 

‘The political supermtendent of Pahlunpoor i-eports the entire 
‘ destruction of the monsoon crops, which had caused the price of gram 

* to rise to a height unknown smce the famme of 1812-13 With a view 
‘ to afford every facihty to the importation of gram, and to alleviate, 

* as far as possible, the distress caused to the poorer classes, the Dewan 
‘ of Pahlimpoor had, at the suggestion of lieutenant Prescott, altogether 
‘ removed the transit duties upon imported gram, and the greater part 
‘of this district bemg, fortunately, favourable to imgation, every 

* encouragement has been given to cultivators to sink wells for that 
‘ purpose, by which means the present scarcity will be partially removed 
‘ There is still, however, much reason to apprehend that the Koolees 
‘and other turbulent characters throughout Goozerat, deprived of 
‘ employment by the failure of their crops, and rendered desperate by 

* the present high pnce of food, will assemble m bands, and threaten 
‘ the pubhc tranq[mlhty, for the preservation of which every practicable 

* measure of precaution has been taken 

‘ On the 16th of August, Mr Willoughby states, that up to that 
‘penod there hod been a general failure of ram almost throughout 
‘ Kateowar, and no prospect of a timely supply to save the crops. 

‘ A great scarcity of gram and forage was the oonsequenoe, and large 
‘ remissions of tribute, due to the Bntish and Guikowar governments, 

* would become necessary The price of gram had trebled in amount, 

‘ and was still rismg , the want of forage was pnnoipaUy felt, great 
‘ numbers of cattle were dying daily M Willoughby further states, 
^that m his opmion, one half of the ordmary amount paid by the 

* tnbutanes would have to be remitted 

** The very bad accounts received from the districts to the N W and 
‘ S W of Bhoo], mdnoed the resident to make a tour through them, 

* to satisfy himMlf by personal observation. These reports appear not 
^ to have been eicaggerated. In many places there had been no ram 
‘ this year* and a very scanty supply last season, owmg to which the 
^forage had totally fa^ed, and cattle perished from starvation m large 
‘ numbers. On most other occasions of drought m this provmoe, the 
‘ people hod Guzerat, Kateewar and Smde to retire to with their f anulies 
^ and herds, hut this resource has failed them this year The durbar 
‘ has resolved to alleviate the suflermgs of the working class by givmg 
‘ them a seer of gram daily for deepening the tanks near the city, to 
‘ which the mimstor has added a q^narter of a seer at his own expense 

‘ Subsoq^uont to the date of this report, some ram had fallen, but the 
‘ hopes thus excited were dissipated, and the prospects of the season 
^rmdered more gloomy than ever by the appearance of large flights 
‘ d locusts, which have entirely overspread the counti^r, and utterly 
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When the dwellers m the queens’ apartments heard the news. 

The sutecs, with delight, cned Hur I Hur * ^ 

‘ For the salvation of my race, 

‘ To inciease the splendour of the three hues of ancestors,® 

‘ I will accompany my lord, 

‘ That my fame may be blazoned in the nme divisions of the world ’ 
Such a determination m their hearts fixing, 

They called the ‘ Great Splendour ’ to witness, 

‘ If I remain behind my husband, 

‘ Where is my queenly virtue ’ ’ 

From love of their husband, the women. 

Though many, were dehghted m mmd 

From love of their husband, the women 

In their hearts allowed hope to expand 

From love of their husband, the women 

Frejiared a last procession 

From love of their husband, the women 

Caused drums to be sounded and songs to bo sung 

True wives of the son of Bhuwan, then raised they the cry, 

The bright road let us travel, 

‘ With her husband who refuses to bum, 

‘ Where is her love to her lord ^ ’ 

At this time, so many 

With earnestness spoke the speech, 

Making the true wife’s vow 
To bathe m the bath of fire — 

First, Dolut, the princess. 

The BhStee’s daughter, splendid os Dooiga , 

Prmcess Jushoo, the Chohan, 

She whom the x>6opIe called Mother , 

Of great truth, the Seesodea’s daughter, 

Prmcess U]ub, an inoreasmg moon , 

When the sutees jomed the mighty ra]a 
Their fame east light around them 

Prmcess Lai, the Uhuree, 

A sutee like Junuk’s daughter , » 

Wukhut prmcess, the Chowra, 
lake mcamate Gunga , 

‘ destroyed the crops of every kind This scourge has reduced the 
‘ people to despair, they cannot be mduced to sow the seed for the 
‘ after crops, and the durbar, it is believed, will not recover moro than 
* one fourth of its accustomed revenue ’ 

1 A name of Shiva 

* The sutee’s virtues benefit the famfiios of her father, her mother* 
and her husband’s father 
“ Junuk’s daughter is Seeta, the “wife of Bamu 
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Cinind, the Chohan lady. 

Who resembled Bhuwfinee , 
lake a vision of Parwutee, 

Pnncess Wudun, the vow performer , 

Concubmes both, Nathee and WnnS., 

With ]oy and hope prepared for the pile , 

With the fort lord, Qumbhoer, 

The women set forth to bum. 

Oomoyda went with joy, 

Por sut-perforromg she presented herself , 

Jusoobto, the nurse’s daughter, 

To bum her body prepared , 

An auspicious day peroeivmg it, 

To prove their virtue they went forth , 

A double Ime they formed, 

Eanh line touchmg their lord 
With words of courage they spoke, — 

‘ Tins ago of iron, fra^ as a creepmg sluub, what is its value ? 

To the city of sutees going, we wdl theie remain, 

‘ Our husband’s service we "rtull perform there ’ 

With words of courage they spoke, 

At the time whose good de^ cannot bo destroyed.* 

Each of them went to her chamber, 

To bathe m the Ganges water 

Each of them dressed m handsome clothes. 

Each of them assumed her jewels. 

Necklaces of pearls 

Each with joy put on 

In great splendour at that time, 

Knowing it to be a deed of religion , 

With the royal son of Bhuw&n, 

The sutees set forth to bum. 

lu the year called ninety, 

In the nineteenth century from Vikrum’s time, 

In the tune of ram, ram not having fallen. 

When the sun had finished half his course. 

In the month of Shifiwun, when the moon was dark. 

On the moon’s day, on the eleventh of the month, 

Eive hours after sun xiae. 

Departed the soul of Gumbheer 

That whole day and night the Corpse lay in the queen’s apartments 
That the sutees might be ready to accompany it 
When the night departed. 

In the moimng, they set forth to the pile 

1 At the time of death, that is, when good deeds cannot be cancelled 
by any future ill-deed. 
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Sounded many noises 

The copper drums sounded , t 

The smaller drums also , -O 

Though the task was mournful, it was joyfully accomph^lfeia^fj^^ 
It seemed os if a raja with hia ranees set forth on a pilgn^ge"*''^ 
Gumbheer Smgh and the queens, 

With smiles on their faces. 

Seemed the moon sinking to its settmg 
Midst a company of stars 
At each step they gamed fame , 

At each step they performed a ‘ horse sacnfice ’ 

Virtuous gifts they gave aa they went , 

Abandoning the love of home, 

Thinkmg only of their lord, 

Begardmg their bodies as blades of grass 
What bardic honor shall I give these sutees ? 

Call other women * tender,' if you will , 

These are hardy, ^ strong as wamors. 

At the last place 
The sutees arrived. 

They worshipped the sun. 

They uttered these words, — 

‘ 0, Day causer ’ 0, Dev ’ 

‘ That Oldest always the sutee, 

‘ In this good Eedur, 

‘ May I be named in another birth, 

‘ May my husband always be the son of Bhuw&n I ’ 

Thus saying, they made obeisance to the sun, 

Bemembermg their husbands m their hearts 
Tummg back they moved haughtily 
Towards the funeral pile 

Praise to the Bhatec race. 

Whose fame is in the earth ! 

Praise to the Seesodeea clan I 

Praise to the clan ChobAn I 

Praise to the clan Chowra I 

Whose daughters with their husband departing, 

In fire consume their bodies 

Praise to the prmce who named you t 

Wives such os you are ships that bear your husband across the 
ocean of existenoe 

^ The opposition m the ongmal is between VbrM and Sitbudd, two 
words compounded of the word hxUf strength, with the atoes, U and 
8u, of negation and affirmation Ubvia is, however, coimnmily used to 
mean ‘ a woman ’ 
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The fame of yonr race you have increased , 

Great ]oy you liave caused to spring up , 

As you repeated the name of Vishnoo, 

Good men who heard your words 
Took vows to abandon the world , 

Cowards began to tremble with shame , 

Kshutrees felt their courage mflamed , 

The fame of the Rathor was established 
A great deed of virtue you exhibited to the world, 
With your lord abandonmg the body ’ ^ 


^ The following account of the circumstances which attended and 
followed the death of Raja Gumbhoer Smgh is denved from a despatcli 
of the Bombay government to the Court of Directors, dated 8th October 
1833 — 

‘ We have the honor to communicate to your honorable Court the 
death of Gumbheer Smgh, the Raja of Eedur, which took place on the 
12th August last, on which occasion the political commissioner for 
Goozerat deputed his first assistant, Mr Erstoe, to Eedur, with a view 
to prevent any disturbances ansmg m consequence of this event, and 
at the same time to signify to the several chiefs the desire of the 
British government to oontmue the succession m the person of the 
only son of the late raja , and it is now our painful duty to report 
to your honourable Court the deplorable tragedy which occurred m 
the performance of the funeral ntea of the deceased 

‘ The death of the raja, who had been for several days in a state of 
stupor, was for some tune concealed, and remained unknown to the 
mother of the young raja until after the funeral ceremony , but the 
other seven ranees or wives took the resolution of bummg with their 
husband, and, accordingly, early on the mommg of the 13th August, 
these infatuated women, two conoubmes of difl!erent caste from the 
raja, One prmcipal personal servant, and four domestic slave women, 
were taken down with the corpse, and burnt with it before the whole 
assembled jmpulation of Eedur, the ministera and every person of 
author!^ aiding m the homd ceremony Nor was any effort made 
by a single person connected with the raja’s family, or having any 
mfluen^ at Eedur, to dissuade any of the parties from taking this fatal 
step It m stated by Mr Erskme that one of the rftnees was several 
mon^ advanced m pregnancy, and another, who throughout showed 
a di^dination to the saonfioe, had never cohabited with the raja 
eldest in years, who was the second m rank, was aged sixty, and 
the youngest, to whom the raja had only married nmeteen 
montH was ody twenty years of age ISTotwithstonding the religious 
prejum^ of the people, an umversal feeling of horror and disgust 
IS to prevail agamst the prmcipal actors in this atrocity, and it 
la ^ gen^ belief that if proper means ha4 been taken, there would 
^not have been more three lives sacrificed It is related by an 
eye witness, that just before the lighting of the pile, the eldest i^ee 
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‘ addressed the tmmsters, saying, that she herself had all along resolved 
‘ upon immolating licrseU , and that no expostulations would have any 
‘ eSect upon her, but that it was strange that she had not heard a word 
‘ of dissuasion or compassion e3q)ressed by any one, and she concluded 
‘ by desirmg them to go and live on the plunder they were aecurmg 
‘ to themselves by the destruction of their oluef s whole family The 
‘ mimsteia wore mfluenced by personal mterest m spanng the life of 
‘ the survivmg ranee, she being the mother of the raja’s only son, and 
* her loss might have been prejudicial to them views ’ [The following 
extract from the Bmhay Gazetteer, vol v, p 408, completes the history 
of Idar — 

* A few months before his death, Qambhirsmgh took advantage of 
Mr Ersbne’s bemg at Idar to make over his son to the care of the 
Bntish Government And a few years later (1837) the continued 
mismanagement of the Idar state and the helpless condition of the young 
pnnee mduced the Ram to apply to the Bntish Government to place 
the state under attachment The condition of Idar was well nigh 
desperate Dishonesty and mismanagement had reduced the revenue 
from £10,000 to £4,600 About one Imlf of this had to be set apart to 
meet the Qaikwtir’s tnbute, and the rest hardly sufficed to pay the 
mterest of a debt of £30,000 The militia, long m arrears, were clamorous 
for pay, and the people, plundered equally by the state and by outlaws, 
were leaving m numbers To this Government agreed, and shortly 
after the Modoaa and Bayad disputes were re opened and referred by 
the Ram to Captam Outram. Meanwhile, the death of the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur, and the adoption of Takhtsingh of Ahmednagar, put 
a atop to any further proceedings, as the Idar House clamed as the 
head of the family the whole of the Ahmednagar possessions This 
clam the Maharaja of Jodhpur attempted to set aside But it was finally 
decided by the Government of India on the 14th April 1848 that Ahmed 
nagor and its dependencies should revert to the elder or Idar branch, 
and tliat the two estates should, as they had before 1784, form one state 
under the Raja of Idar Gambhirsmgh was succeeded by Javansmgh, 
a pnnee whose mteHigenee and loyalty gamed for him the honour of 
a seat on the Bombay Council and the Knighthood of the Order of the 
Star of India. 



CHAPTER XV 

SETTIiTMENT Or THE aiYHEE kAntA 

In the year a d 1828, the Raja Gumbheer Singh had struck 
the village of Keeree, which belonged to Futteh Singh, the 
chief of Roopal Futteh Singh laid a complaint before Major 
the British agent at Pahlunpoor,i then temporarily 
superintended the Myhee ICantA, and that officer, after a time, 
decreed that the raja should pay a sum of money for having 
plundered the village The sum was much too large, and 
hence it became a proverb in Eedur that * the ant (Keeree) 
< lias become an elephant ^ However, the raja never to the 
day of his deatli paid the money, and the chief of Roopdl began 
to think of going out m rebellion, or seizing some substantial 
hostage &om Eedur, in order to procure a ransom for him 
Now, Khemchund, one of the Eedur mimsters, had a brother 
named Ukhechund, who was a merchant, and about this time 
Ukhechund put up for a night at RoopAl, on his way home to 
Eedur from Pertapgurh, with a valuable mvestment of piece 
goods, opium, and other merchandise, under the protection of 
ten matchlock men The chief of Roop&l entertamed the mer- 
chant very attentively, and the next; mommg sent off the goods 
with the escort, and pressed Ukhechund to remain to dinner, 
promising to see him safe home to Eedur After dmner he 
set off with the merchant, attended by ten horsemen, under 
pretence of an escort, but when he reached a place convenient 
for his purpose, he made his guest a pnsoner, and carried liim 
off into the forest The merchant offered to pay any sum that 
might be demanded as the price of his liberty, but Futteh 
Singh said it was not money he wanted, but a letter to the 
minister^ Khemchund, to ensure the payment of the sum 
decreed m compensation for Keeree, or at least an arrangement 
that nothing should be demanded m the way of tribute from 

I Lientenant Presootfe, and not Major Males, appears to have been the 
of Pablimpoor at the tune of this award. 
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Roopal until that sum were absorbed The merchant wrote, 
as he was required to do, to Ivliemchund, but that mmister 
replied that he had no power in the matter, the Eedur state 
having been attached by the British government ^ Upon this, 
the chief of RoopM proceeded to give Ukliecliund much 
annoyance , he kept him without food for days, beat him, put 
powder into his ear, and set it alight The merchant now 
offered to pay double the sum in dispute out of his own means, 
but Futteh Singh said that would be no use, as he should not 
be allowed to keep the money At length Khemchimd sent 
for Soonijmul, of Mondcytec, and told him that he would 
give him a large sum of money, for which he passed a bond, 

^ ‘ After the death of Gumhheer Singh,’ says the Bombay government 
in their despatch to the Court of Birectors of the 16th September, 
1834, ‘ the powers of the state had been usurped by a person of dis 
‘ reputable character, named Cha]ooram, who was formerly employed 
‘ under the late raja a eldest son, Oomed Smgh, and succeeded m piUagmg 
‘that young prince of a considerable property He was afterwards 
‘ employed by Gumbheer Smgh, on the death of Laljee Sahib, as his 

* Deewan, and was for some time nominally his pnme mmister Gumb 

‘ heer Smgh, however, who latterly managed his own affairs, had for 
‘ some time before his death entirely withdrawn all confidence m him, 
‘and though he nominally bore the name of Deewan till the raja’s 
‘ death, he was never employed or consulted by the raja on the affairs 

* of state Through the means of Peetojee, the Ranee’s brother, he found 
‘ means to ingratiate himself with her, and being assisted by Jhalum 
‘ Singb, the chief of Mondeyteo, who has long been associated with him 
‘m ius evil practices, he earned on the whole of the busmess, and 
‘ continued the system of plunder which he commenced on the occasion 
‘ of the Butees, reported m our letter, dated 8th October, 1833 He was 

* the prmcipal agent in that cruel sacrifice of human life, and m conse 

‘ quence of his unfeeling conduct on that occasion, and his oppression 
‘ of the ryots m numerous instances, he had rendered himself almost 
‘ universally detested throughout the Eedur distnots As it was 
‘ evident that under this management both the property of the young 

* prmce, of which the British government is the guaidian, would suffer 
‘ most considerably, and the pubho revenue be so plundered that the 
‘ government would find it difficult, if not impossible, to perform its 

* engagement with H H the Guikowar, the Pohtical Commissioner 
‘ recommended, and we acoordmgly sanctioned, the appomtment of 
‘ a r^enoy durmg the young raja’s minonty, consisting of the following 
‘ persons, viz The Ranee, Burjnii Smgh of Kookreea {the Prudhaa), 
‘ Humeer Smgh (of Soor), oousm of the late raja, and Meerjee Shetiya, 
‘ Karbharee of Jhfirlum togh, of Mondeytee ’ 

VOL II p 
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on condition of obtaining his brother’s release Soorujmul, 
therefore, set out from Koowawoo, where he then resided, to 
look after the chief of Roopal Now, the Bheels of the village 
of Wavree were at feud with Roopal, because many of them 
had been killed by the Rehwur clan, to which Futteh Singh 
belonged Soorujmul engaged these Bheels to bring him 
intelligence of the chief They disguised themselves in the 
costume of various wandering tribes, and searched until they 
discovered where Futteh Singh was Soorujmul having 
obtained this information, began privately to raise mercenaries, 
of whom he assembled two himdred at Alimednugger and 
Morasa, and two hundred more at Teentoee He remamed 
himself at Koowawoo until he was joined by his vassals’ horse, 
and then taking the mercenary matchlock men with him, he 
advanced, guided by the Bheels, towards the RoopM chiefs 
retreat As the Mondeytee force came up, a Brahmin, who 
cooked for Ukhechund, and a Bheel were standing together 
upon an eminence Soorujmul’s men fired at them, wounded 
the Brahmm m the foot, and shot the Bheel dead When the 
Roopal chief heard the report of the matchlocks he thrust the 
merchant into a pit, and stood beside him with a drawn dagger, 
ready to slay him if he uttered a sound His son, Gokuljee, 
stood in like manner beside the Brahmin Thus they were 
prevented from raising the alarm, and Soorujmul’s men, having 
hunted everywhere without discovering them, at length gave 
up the search, and passed on to Roopal and Chtodunee, at 
which latter place they halted fifteen days Soorujmul wrote 
from thence to Khemchimd, tellmg him to forward money for 
the payment of the mercenaries, but the minister refused to 
make any advance, and said that Soorujmul had donelimi 
mischief instead of good The troops now began to clamour 
for pay, and Soorujmul having no means of satisfying them, 
led them back to Roopfil, from which place he drove off the 
cattle, and took hostages The animals were pnced, and dis- 
tributed among the mercenaries, and the money which was 
obtained as ransom for the captives was also shared among 
them, but their demands were still incompletely satisfied 
Soorujmul therefore led his men to Bokhir, a Roopal village, 
and commenced plundermg it Now the chief of RoopM had 
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shortly before seized a quantity of opium belonging to a mer- 
chant, and placed it in the house of a Brahmin of BoUiar 
Soorujmul being mfomicd of the fact, demanded the opium 
from the Brahmin The piiest and his wife, however, imme- 
diately resorted to means of intimidation , the^ wounded them- 
selves, and sprinkled with their blood those who attempted to 
enter the house The Rajpoots, therefore, desisted from their 
attempt, but earned off the cattle and other property of the 
village, which was distributed among the troops, as before 
The Monde;vdiee chief, after this, plimdered two oi three of the 
Eedur villages, because the minister refused to satisfy his 
demand He now retired to a forest, called ‘ Pharkee,’ in the 
neighbourhood of Mondeytee, and from thence levied contribu- 
tions on the Eedur villages for grass, opium, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, and other necessaries AVhenever the \nllages refused 
submission to his demands, he plundered them but the 
mercenaries’ pay was not made up notwithstanding The 
mercenaries at Pharkee now fasted for two or three days, 
compelling Soorujmul to fast also, and they threatened him 
He made them promises, and induced them to accompany him 
to Wuralee, wheie he encamped beside a reservoir, and laid 
the surrounding villages imder contribution 

In the year a d 1835, Raja Kunm Singh, of Ahmednugger, 
died Mr Erskine, the British agent, was then at Wuktapoor, 
a few miles from that capital Wlien he heard the news, he 
went to Ahmednugger, to prevent the RS,nees becoming sutees 
The corpse lay for three days, the belly having been opened, 
and filled with spices On the third day, some Rajpoot chiefs 
were sent to Mr Erskmc to urge that the women would not be 
burned by force, but at their own desire, and that it was their 
custom from the time of their ancestors Mr Erskme detained 
the ambassadors, but sent no reply The Rajpoots in the 
town, therefore, called in Bheels from the surrounding country, 
and sent word to Soorujmul to advance with his troops, deter- 
mming that they would burn the women secretly if they could* 
or otherwise resist the British agent if he came to prevent them 
by force Soorujmul, however, did not come up until it was 
too late The Bheels secretly erected a funeral pile on the 
side of the town furthest removed from the British encamp- 

p 2 
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ment , they placed within it much cotton, clarified butter, 
cocoa nut shells, and other inflammable substances Mr 
Erskinc had set guards at all the gates of the town, and the 
Rajpoots, therefore, opened a new one, and, in the middle of 
the mght, armed themselves, and carried the sutees out by it 
There were three Renees upon whom the desire of accompany- 
ing their lord came , they were daughters of a Deora chief of 
the house of Seerohee, of the Chowra of Wursora, and of the 
Rehwur of Runasim The Rajpoots had taken the precaution 
of placing Bheels to watch Mr Erskme’s camp, and, when the 
sutees were burned, the flame of the pile, rising high into the 
air, attracted the attention of the British agent, who sent to 
ascertain the cause The Bheels opposed this advanced party, 
and let fly arrows at them The agent then mounted, and 
moved on with his force, but the affair was over, and the 
Rajpoots retired , however one British officer was shot by the 
Bheels ^ 

Soorujraul arrived in the neighbourhood of Ahmednugger 
the day after the death of the sutees, and sent forward a party 
of horse to reconnoitre They came to Ahmednugger, and, 
seeing what had happened, returned, and reported to the chief, 
who, thereupon, moved back agam to the reservoir at Wurffiee 

Mr, Erskine wrote to Soorujmul to say, that, as he had fled 
like a hare, he would follow him like a hound The chief, 

' Mr Efshme to (he Rea%d&nt at Baroda^ Felruary^ 1835 

* The camp was removed about eight o’clock, and all was quiet till 

* an alarm was given about half past two o’clock in the morning, that 
‘the pfle was on fire The Gmkowfir horse were encamped between 
‘ the ground we formerly occupied and the nver, on the banks of which 
‘the pile had been erected, and I have been informed this morning 
‘ that the ones and supphcations of the women were so vociferous, that 

* every man who was asleep started from his bed Enough people to 
‘ perpetrate the violence were taken, but no more, and the women were 
I draped over a broken part of the wall, on the nver side, by these 

* ruffians, attended by Eurun Singh’s two sons, and, with Ike utmost 
‘ haste, hurried into the pile, which, saturated with oil and clarified 
‘ butter, was set fire to, and the abomination completed Any attempt to 
‘ prevent the sutee must have been too late, as, when I was informed of 

the fire, I beheld the extensive blaze, and knew that all was over * 

Eor further detaola, supplied by the English Records, see the note at 
the end of this chapter 
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thereupon, sent his family to Panowra, and retired himself to 
the celebrated lull, named the Ghoomvo, which is surrounded 
by a thick forest The British agent, when he had received 
reinforcements, moved upon Gota, accompanied by eleven 
officers There was a sheep fastened at the door of Soorujmul’s 
house \ trooper of the British detachment came to carry it 
off, and was shot dead Many othei men were kiDed, and, 
among them, one of the Bntish officers, but the village was not 
taken During the night Soorujmul’s aunt, the widow of the 
Row of Pol, made her escape, under the escort of some Bheels, 
to Panowra In the morning the attack was resumed, but 
noon came, and the Milage was not yet captured The Koolee 
chief of Dhuroee, who was with the Bntish, now asked for 
permission to break into the village, as he was at feud with 
Soorujmul He broke into the place where the horses were 
picketted, and the troops entered the village, and burnt it 
Several Rajpoots were killed or wounded , among them, Rutno 
Rathor fell, after killing many of the assailants — ^the mark of 
hib sword upon a tree is still pomted out by the villagers 

People say that of old 

The headless corpse fought on, 

O 1 man jewel Rutno ' the tradition 
You preserved, brave son of Sher Smgh I 

When Soorujmul, who was at the Ghoonwo hiU, a few miles 
off, heard the report of musketry, and saw the flames of the 
burning village, he sent out scouts, who learnt what had 
happened from people whom they met flying from the village, 
and, returning, gave information to their chief Upon this, 
Soorujmul proceeded immediately to Gota, with his Rajpoot 
horse, and four hundred matchlock men The British detach- 
ment was then at the village leservoir , many who had been 
wounded, were already placed m litters, and some were refresh- 
ing themselves beside the tank Soorujmul sent forward his 
matchlock men to a ravme, through which the road from Gota 
to WurAlee passes, and, when the Bntish force moved, he 
followed them with Ins horsemen until they fell mto the 
ambuscade, where many of them weie killed and wounded 
People say that another British ofheer was kflled there 
The detachment reached Wuralee, and from thence retreated 
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by Eedur to Sadi^ ^ Soonijmul returned to the Ghoonwo, 
and, seizing a trader of Gulora as a hostage for his subsistence, 

^ The following account of the affair at Gota is derived from a letter 
addressed to Mr ErsLme by Captam Delamain, dated Eedur, 22nd 
Eebruary, 1835 — 

‘ I have the honor to report that I reached the position stated to be 

* occupied by Soorujmul at daybreak yesterday mormng, and found 
‘it deserted Upon enqmry, I was given to understand that he had 
‘ moved off two days previously to, or m the direction of, a village 
‘ named Gota, about two kos distant, which is held by hia brother, and 
‘ it was thought probable that he was staying with him in the viomity 
‘ I instantly directed the march upon that village, and on the advance 
‘ guard ridmg up the principal avenue of the village, a shot was at once 
‘ directed upon them from a high ghurree, and m a few mmutes firmg 
‘ commenced in several quarters on both sides The result has been 
‘ twenty five prisoners, the whole of the men in the village at the tune, 

‘ exclusive of four or five that were killed 

‘ I regret to have to state that the loss we have sustamed in this 
‘ affair is most severe, and much more than the object would warrant, 

‘ could it have been anticipated. It was wholly caused by about seven 
‘ men who had taken position m a very strong and lofty ghurree, situated 
‘ in the midst of a court yard, without the means of ascent, except by 
‘ a small door which was commanded from the apertures of the outhouses 
‘ forming the court, m the mtncacies of which some of the enemy were 
‘posted Their shots were unerrmg, and the whole of their defence 
‘ most creditable to them as men I before lamented the number of 

* casualties I must now acquamt you with the greatest concern, that 
‘Lieutenant Pottinger is among the number killed. He fell most 
‘ gallantly heading an advance, and although brought on to this place, 

‘ expired about ten o’clock last night His body I have this moment 
‘ di^atched to your camp to prevent delay, and its arrival this letter 
‘ will, I hope, precede 

‘ The village of GoU was for the most part consumed I must beg 
‘ here to acquaint you that the intelligence received by you, and com 
‘ munioated to me, as to the nature of the country, is most mcorrect 
‘It coDjnsts of rooky eminences covered with dense jungle, and is 
‘ altogether quite impracticable to cavalry, as far as their use is con 
‘ cemed, placing, indeed, infantry at a senoua disadvantage This was 
‘exemplified on our evacuatmg the village yesterday Soorujmul 
‘ (who was at hand) came down with his followers, and opened a fire 

* upon the rear of the cavalry through the jun^e, killing a trooper 
^To have attacked him was impossible, and would only have added 
‘ to the loss already sustained from him The infantry I hod at this 
‘'tune detached a short way m advance in charge of the prisoners, and 
^tihey were not available 

/ had intended haltmg for the night at WurSlee, but a mistake 

* ^b^vingcatmed us to advance a kos on this side of it in search of a tank 
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uimed him off to Panoma The British agent came after- 
wards with two guns to Alimednugger and Eediir At the 
latter place he sent for Jhalum Singh, of Mondeytee, and told 
him that he must call in his son Soorujmul was at this time at 
Phaikee Jhalum Singh mentioned to the agent where he was, 
but at the same time sent to Soorujmul telling him to make 
his escape 'V\lien the force reached Pharkee, therefore, 
Soorujmul had escaped, but he fled so hastily that he left his 
carpet spread on the ground, and dropped the saddle off his 
camel , he left behind him, too, the tiadei whom he had seized 
There is a lake called Ghoraduroo, between Pharkee and Pol, 
beside winch Soorujmul halted The British agent continued 
to threaten Jhalum Singh, and he, thinking that the troops 
would not venture to follow him there, mentioned that his son 
was at Ghoraduroo Howe\cr, the British troops advanced 
thither, the chief of IMondeytee ha^ung hardly time to send 
word to hib son Sooiujmul fired on the troops and then took 
to flight In this retreat his brother, Slier Singh, who was 
with him, became giddy and had neaily been made iin&oner , 
howe\er, his followers carried lum up the mountam side 
Soorujmul again retired to Panowra 
Meanwhile Jhalum Singh, who was at feud with the villagers 
of Koowawoo, because they had sheltered his son when he was 
at enmity with him, persuaded the Bntish agent that the chief 
of Roopal and the Ahmednuggei rajas, Pruthee Smgh and 
Tukhut Singh, who were m outlawry about the matter of the 

* and open ground which I had observed in the morning, but which 
‘would not answer our purpose, as I afterwards found, we contmued 

* our march to this place and arrived at eight o’clock, the men and horses 
‘ extremely fatigued 

‘ I herewith send a return of the killed and w ounded , the men 
‘ returned missing have probably been taken or killed by the enemy 
‘ They were, I imagine, led by the hope of plunder, to contmue m the 
‘ village after the assembly had been sounded, not bemg aware of the 
‘ proximity of Soorujmul and his followers 
‘ To effect hie capture or destruction will not, I imagme, be easy, 

‘ as of course he will retire from strong to stronger country With two 
hundred infantry I do not think I should be warranted in attacking 
his force m country of this d^cnption I have no doubt I could make 
him retire, but the loss on our side would be tenfold, and without, 

‘ I think, correspondmg benefit ’ 
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sutees, and Sooiujniul himself, were all of them at KooA\aA\oo 
The agent moved to that place, therefore, with a bodjr of 
cavalry The bards to whom the vdlage belonged (among 
whom was the narrator of tins story) were summoned to the 
agent’s presence, and questioned as to where Soorujmul was 
They said they did not know, upon wluch the troops began to 
batter the town , the fort wall was destroyed by the cannon, 
and the village was plundered and burnt Many of the villagers 
escaped, but many were taken and carried off witli the cattle, 
which were also seized, to the head quarters of the British force 
at Wuralee The troops after this advanced to Pdnowxa to 
seize Soorujmul , a fight took place there, and an officer and 
fifty men of the attacking force were killed Panowra was 
taken and burnt, and the inhabitants fled from it The troops 
next burned Manpoor, m Mewar Soorujmul and ins family, 
meanwhile, fled to the hills, and his wife, whose name was 
Jodheejee, travelled m a miserable condition thiough these wild 
places, her feet pierced with thorns, and her strength exhausted 
With the weight of her little daughter (afterwards married to 
Raja Jowto Singh, of Eedur) whom she was forced to carry 
with her on her lup 

AVhen the British force letiied to Sadra, the town of Panowr4 
was restored, and Soorujmul, leaving his family there, returned 
to the neighbourhood of Koowawoo, rushing occasionally from 
the lulls to plunder the territory of Eedm At tlus time, the 
principal of an Uteet monastery at Sidhpoor havmg died, the 
succession to his authority was disputed by two of his disciples 
dne of them, whose name was Raj Bhirtee, changing his attire 
to that of a Rajpoot, went out m rebellion, and joined Sooruj- 
mul, He promised to find pay for that duers mercenaries, if 
he would espouse his cause Soorujmul agreed, and commenced 
mcursions upon the country aioimd Sidhpoor One day Sooruj- 
mul and Rfij Bhaitee came with eighteen horsemen, and halted 
on the banks of the Suruswutee, near Sidhpoor, where they 
cooked their dinner, givmg out to the passers-by that they were 
people of Eedur, on their way to a celebration of obseqmes at 
Pahlunpoor, In the evemng, however, the Rajpoots entered 
the market-place with the intention of seizing the head mer- 
chant pf the town They could not discover this person, and, 
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therefoie, went to the house of another mercantile man, named 
Lukhoo Shet, and asked the clerk where his master was, stating 
that thc} wished to cash a bill The clerk said that he would 
cash the bill for them without disturbmg his master, who was 
at dinner upstairs The Rajpoots dismounted, and, gomg 
upstairs, seized the Shet, whom they hustled out of his house 
into the street, wheie one of the party put him on his horse, 
like a bundle of ha> , and the whole galloped off down the street 
The alarm was raised m the market-place, and when the horse- 
men reached the town gate they found the door swmgmg on its 
hinges One of the Rajpoots abused the doorkeeper, and drew 
his sword upon hun, and he opened the door Soorujmul and 
his party now took the road to Oduv The Guikowar com- 
mander in Sidhpoor sent his cavalry in pursuit, but as these 
had no hope of reward, they followed the Rajpoots leisurely for 
a tune, and then returned home Soorujmul went on from 
Odu\ to the Ghoonw o and Panowra Lukhoo Shet petitioned 
that he imght be well treated, and released on pajung a ransom, 
but Sooiujmul, though he assented to the first part of the 
proposal, declined the second, saying, that the Uteet’s affairs 
must first be settled The merchant gave Soorujmul bills, 
which his followers cashed, and supplied themselves and their 
prisoner The mercantile body at Sidhpoor now complained 
to the go\emment of Baroda, declaring that they would leave 
the town deserted unless Lukhoo Shet were restored to hberty 
The Guikowar ministry, thereupon, wrote to Captain Outram, 
who was then the British agent in the Myhee Kanta, to procure 
the release of the merchant That officer advanced to Eedur, 
and called in all the outlaws on security for their good treat- 
ment First of all came in Soorujmul, and threw down his 
sword, receiving a pardon from the agent The chief then said 
that his mercenaries would harass Inm for their arrears of pay, 
and that he had not the means of supportmg even himself* 
Two of the Mondeji;ee villages were, therefore, assigned to 
him, and he disbanded his troops, with the exception of twenty 
horsemen He was appointed, by the Eedur government, 
captain of the garrison of Bheclora, and his troops were taken 
into pay His vassals, also, who had been out in rebellion, 
were restored to their estates His eompamon, Rdj Bhartee, 
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surrendered to the Guikowar government, who, after detaining 
him in confinement for some months, accepted a sum of money 
as an offering, and placed him on the cushion of the monastery 
at Sidhpoor, where he still resides with the reputation of being 
a very wealthy man In a siimlai maimer the outlaws of 
Ahmednugger, Roopal, and other places were restored to their 
homes, and peace was established throughout the territory of 
Eedur 

In the year a d 1838, Jhalum Smgh, the clnef of Mondeytee, 
died, and Soorujmul succeeded lum in the possession of his 
hereditary estate, while his brother, Sher Smgh, retained the 
lands of Rutimpoor and Gota 


Appknded Note on the Final Proceedings in the Myheb KInta, 

AS DESCRIBED IN THE ENGLISH RECORDS 
Bombay OovermtheM Despatch of the 11 tk of Septonber, 1836 

* When Mr Erskine arrived at Ahmednugger, on the 16th of February 
last, whither he had proceeded with a force of three hundred men at his 
disposal, to put down some disturbances quite distinct from this event, 
he was informed that Kurun Smgh, the ra]a of that district, was not 
expected to hve out the day Mr Erskme, upon this, endeavoured to 
ascerfcam whether a compulsory sutee with the raja’s wives, who were 
seven m number, was contemplated, as m the case of the Eedur raja’s 
death, in August, 1833 He could not procure any satisfactory mforma 
tion The raja died late m the evenmg of the 6th of February, which 
fact was concealed until the followmg evenmg, when it became openly 
a matter of conversation, that five out of seven widows would be aacn 
ficed at the funeral pile Early on the morning of the 7th, Mr Erskme 
summoned to his presence Pruthee Smgh, the raja’s eldest son, a youth 
of about seventeen years of age, and Humeer Smgh, of Soor, the deceased’s 
first cousm, stated to them the detestation entertamed by the Bntish 
government of that inhuman practice, and declared his mtention to 
oppose, by every means m his power, the observance of a revoltmg 
rite, which, if formerly tolerated, was now very justly enacted to be 
a onme, within its teiixtones, by the Bntish government The whole 
of the succeeding day was ^ent on the part of Pruthee Smgh and 
Humeer Singh m representations of the necessity of the ceremony 
taking place, and on Mr Erskme’a, m earnestly entreatmg their oo 
operation m his views, lilr Erskme was perfectly unconscious that the 
sole object of this discussion was to gam time, and that enussanes had 
been sent to every village m the Ahmednugger sallah, to collect armed 
Bbeels, and matchlock men, with a design of carrymg the sutee mto 
effect by mam forces Towards the evening, large bodies of armed men 
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were observed pouring into the town from every direction, within sight 
of our camp, on which Mr Erskine requested the officer commanding 
the detachment to disarm all such i>eople, as it was plam they were 
congregating for some evil purpose, smce there could be no occasion 
for that sort of force for the purpose of bummg the raja’s body One 
or two parties were disarmed, and allowed to go, with a promise that 
the> should get their arms next day In the meanwhile, it was reported 
that a very large body of armed men was assembled in the fort, and 
a party of about fifty or sixty Koolees, matchlock men and others, 
headed by a man said to be kotwal to Kurun Smgh, with lighted matches 
and slung bows, passed close to Lieutenant Lewis, who was on parade 
underneath the walls of the town That officer addressed the kotwal, 
who was on horseback, told him the orders, and requested him to cause 
the men who followed him to surrender their arms, when the kotwal 
immediately ordered the men behind him to fire on Lieutenant Lewis 
The men unhositatmgly obeyed, and Lieutenant Lewis was shot through 
the side The party then ran mto the town, the gates of which 
were immediately closed, and a brisk fire was opened from the ramparts 
upon our troops, who were within two hundred paces of the wall , 
and as there were pieces of ordnance m the town, which if mounted 
during the night, in the bastions, might ha\e destroyed a great number 
of our men, it was judged advisable to fall back a few hundred paces, 
Mr Erskme having, m the meantime, sent ofi an express to the mihtary 
authonties at Alimedabad and Hursole, for artillery to storm the gate, 
and take possession of the town Everything remained qmet until 
about half past two o’clock the foUowmg morning (the 9th), when an 
alarm was given that the pile was on fire It was now too late to prevent 
or impede the atrocity, which was in the act of being perpetrated 
The measures taken by the cruel authors of the barbarous proceeding 
had been but too successful, and the unfortunate women fell a sacrifice 
to the savage prejudices of their destroyers We abstain from laymg 
before your Honorable Court the particulars of the horrid transaction, 
which will be found detailed m Mr Erskme’s letter, noted m the margin 
(This letter will be found m the note at the foot of page 212 ) 

The sanguinary deed completed, the late raja’s two sons, attended 
by a band of Rajpoots and others, salhed out of the town In the 
moming, no symptoms of hostihty were displayed towards the detach 
meut, except a few shots fired from the fort at the water earners going 
and conung to and from the nver, and most of the Bheels and Koolees 
had withdrawn from the town durmg the night Mr Erskine’s mforma 
tion, at this tune, led him to belie\e that the sutee, which was 
undoubtedly a measure of compulsion as regards the viotuns, was 
perpetrated against the will of Pruthee Smgh, who was disposed to 
follow Mr Erskine’s advice 

* An addition to the foixie, of fifty men from Hursole, arrived m the 
afternoon of the 9th, and Oaptam Lardner, the officer m command^ 
had intended to have taken possession of the town that evening, which 
might have been done without much difficulty, had it not been for the 
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following circumstances — Some months i)re\ious to the occurrence 
of the sutce, Soonijmul, the eldest son of Jhalum Singh Chohan, chief 
of Mondeytee, had collected a large body of insurgents, and placed 
himself at the head of it The ostensible object of the assembly of that 
force, was to procure the liberation of the Doongurpoor Sowcar, brother 
to Khemohund, of Khooshalchund Nalchund s firm of Ahmedabad, and 
to oppose Heemut Smgh, and Futteh Smgh, of Eoopal, with whom 
he and his connections had long been at enmity Some unsuccessful 
conflicts -vMth his enemies, and the importumty of his troops for pay, 
invoh ed him in trouble , and observing that excesses on the part of 
the Tliakor of Roopal, m the Doongurpoor temtory, had not met with 
immediate punishment, ho thought that he coidd best employ his 
followers in general depredation, and aocordmgly attacked Durrowee, 
one of the ghansdana villages, and distnbuted the pdlage among his 
needy soldiery Affairs at Eedur were in so disordered a state when this 
was made known to Mr Erskme, that he thought it advisable to wait 
till their settlement before he had recourse to coercion towards Soonijmul, 
and merely wrote lum a letter of advice , but he Bubsec[uently learnt 
that Soorujmul had attacked Hursole, m Nanee Marwar, anothei of 
the ghansdana villages Mr Erskme hereupon sent five mohsuls on him, 
requirmg lum immediately to disband his sebundy He dismissed the 
five mohsuls, and refused to disband the force On this twenty mohsuls 
were sent, but without any beneficial effect [Mohsil (P ), ‘ one who 
has been sent to gather information * For irregular mihtia, 

see Hobson Jobson, p 805 ] 

On the 9th February, at four o’clock p m , mtelligence arnved by 
one of the five mohsuls whom Soonijmul had expelled from his camp 
that he had encamxied at Wuktapoor, four miles from Ahmednugger, 
with about one thousand Mukraneea and sixty or seventy five horse, 
with the view of opposing the British troops On the receipt of this 
news, Mr Erskme advised the officer commandmg the detachment to 
defer any operations against the town of Ahmednugger for a time, and 
requited the officer commanding the northern division of the army 
immediately to send such assistance as he might think fit for aubdumg 
Soorujmul’s force, and queUmg these extensive disturbances which 
had anseu 

* On the 3rd March the town of Ahmednugger was taken possession 
of by the British troops, and, on the 6th Maroh, Mr Erskme stated his 
expectation of being shortly able to settle the affairs of the Myhee 
K^tH * 

Bat»ib(iy Government Despatch of October, 1835 

* There wore thus three parties of insurgents m arms m the Myhee 
Kanta Ist Pruthee Smgh and his adherents , 2nd The Thakor of 
Roopal, and his associate, the Thakor of Ohoiewara, and their followers , 
and, 3rd- Soorujmul and his coadjutors « « 

Captain Helamam, with a combrned force of two hundred infantry, 
a wing of cavalry, and a hundred and fifty duikowar horse, marched to 
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attack Soorujmul, and on the 17th February reached Wuralee in the 
Eednr country, where Soomjmul was said to be encamped He was 
foimd to have retreated , and, as it was believed that he was at Gota, 
two miles off, the residence of his brother, Sher Smgh, Captain Delamain 
resolved on advancing to that town The place was taken, and four 
or five of the enemy killed, and all the survivors m the village, twenty 
five or thirty in number, were taken prisoners But our loss was severe, 
and an officer. Lieutenant Pottmger, of the 17th Regiment, N I , was 
killed This lamented result was occasioned by there being a strong and 
high ghuree, or fortlet, at the place, which was desperately defended by 
the men who occupied it, and by our detachment not bemg provided 
with a gun, which, for the service in contemplation when the detachment 
marched, was not necessary 

‘ The field force having been augmented, operations were then com- 
menced against the Thakor of BoopaJ At the conclusion of February, 
1835, detachments of our troops took, without loss on our side, and 
destroyed the villages of Kanora and Bodhur, and also a Gosaeen’s 
mut m the neighbourhood of the latter viUage, and on the 6th March, 
1835, the village of Peermalee, all strongholds of the Boopal Bheels, 
and occupied entirely by irreclaimable outlaws The town of Boopal 
was also occupied by our troops After the dispersion of the Boopal 
rebels, operations were resumed against Soorujmul by the field force 
under the command of Major Moms, of the 24th Begt, NI, which, 
on the 11th March, amvod before Gorul, one of his principal strong 
holds m the hills m the neighbourhood of Mondeytee, and took it, and 
dispersed the garrison, with the loss to the enemy of eight kiUed and 
seventeen or eighteen wounded. Soorujmul haid quited the place, 
which was defended by his brother, Sher ^gh, and about two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty Mukranees Towards the middle of March, 
1835, the force, penetrating further into the hilla m pursuit of Soorujmul 
and his adherents, took and destroyed the strongholds of Pharkee, 
Panowra, Manpoor, and Badurwara The town of Panowra was the 
residence of a Bheel chief, who had long been the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood, and who was Soorujmul’s most persevering and devoted ally 
In these operations we hod an officer, Lieut Cruikshank, 17th Begt N I , 
and seventeen sepoys wounded, and the enemy had about 370 men 
killed and wound^ 

‘ The transactions reported m this despatch have, we acknowledge, 
left a painful impression on our minds, that after the severest sufferings 
and pnvation on the part of the troops in toiling throi^^ a most rugged 
and difficult coimtry, with which we are most imperfectly acquainted, 
the disperenon of the parties who appeared m arms against us has been 
effected, it is true, but the chiefs have not been captured, and the causes 
still exist which have always made it so easy m these quarters for an 
enterprising leader to assemble at any tune a body of armed men teady 
to jom him m projects of plunder and depredation The Truwyi of the 
population, in iaot, in these tracts is warfike, and if not cemstanidy 
predatory, at least always willing to be so , and while we have no more 
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acquaintance with the country, which is one of such uncommon strength 
that a few courageous and well armed men might successfully oppose 
at almost every step manj times their number, and no more connexion 
with nor influence over the chiefs than those which we now possess, we 
can scarcely hope to keep in order so many ungovernable spirits without 
the employment of overwhelmmg force, and, in short, studding the 
country with military parties, the expense of which would be enormous 
‘These considerations have led us to ontertam thoughts of causmg 
a correct survey of the whole of the tract m question to be made, and 
our president (Sir Eobort Grant) has further brought forward a proposi 
tion, in which the other members of the Board have concurred, for making 
an attempt at creatmg an mfliuence over the warlike population of the 
Myhee Kanta, and providing for the tranqmUity of the country, and 
fostering its eventual civilisation by measures similar to those which 
have been followed with such success m Candeish ’ 


Bmhay Oovaminerd Despatch of Decemiber, 1835 

‘ The nature of Captam Outram’s (now Major General Sir James 
Outram, K 0 B , Chief Commissioner for the affairs of Oude) duties m 
Candeish, and the abihty and address displayed by that officer m restormg 
tranquilhty m the Dang a few years smee, pomt him out as emmently 
fit for this important trust Under these circumstances our president 
proposed that Captain Outram be directed to proceed immediately 
to Goozerat, furnished with instructions grounded on the above sug 
gestions * 


Bo^nbay Government Despatch of I5th May, 1836 

‘ Captam Outram himself, m his able and mterestmg report of the 
14th November, 1835, plainly expresses his judgment to be, that however 
desirable it might be to conoiliato the malcontent or msui^ent chiefs in 
the Myhee Kfintfi., there are some of them whom it is impossible to treat 
leniently, men who havmg openly defied the authority of the British 
govermnent, must be made a severe example of , who, in short, must bo 
proclaimed outlaws, and given up, when identified, to be executed by 
the sentence of a drum head court martial In this sentiment Captain 
Outram was substantially supported by the Pohtical Commissioner, 
and by several other officers whose opimona are entitled to considerable 
weight, to the effect generally that further measures of coercion are 
imperatively called for to insure the permanent tranquilhzation of the 
Myhee Kantfi, 

^ After havmg given the subject the consideration it so well deserves, 
we resolved to adopt the opposite poh(^, and to begin by proclaumng 
an amnesty for the past, and by admittmg without exception, all who 
are now out m Bahiiwuteea to terms, proved they will submit them 
selves to our authonty, and furnish aecunty for their peaceable conduct 
m future We are not only sangume that this pohey will be successful, 
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but ire fully impressed with the conviction that the pacification of the 
heo Kant i will never be effected bj any other means 
‘ In the first place it does not appear to us that the principal mal 
contents (or, as thej arc called, insurgents) have embraced the lawless 
courses they pursue from pure love of them, but that they have engaged 
m them in consequence either of family dissensions, grievances unre- 
dressed, or misfortunes which British policy has occasioned On this 
point the mformation before us is defective, but strong grounds exist- 
for believing that the disturbances m the Myhee Kfintfi owe their origin 
and long continuance to the above causes, singly or combmed 
‘In the second place we consider that the severe example which 
Captam Outram and other officers recommend as an essential preliminary 
to a valid pacification has already been made Although m the course 
of tlie military operations of last year none of the disaffected chiefs 
fell into our hands, yet their strength was broken, their followers dis 
persed, several of their strongholds, towns, and villages burnt, or 
otherwise destroyed, and a considerable number of thoir adherents 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoners * 

Bon^ay Government Despatch of 20/7i Aprili 1837 
{ -ibstract ) 

Captain Outram assumed charge of his appomtment as pohticol agent 
m the Mvhee Kanta on the 20th January, 1836 On the 7th February, 
m comphance with the conciliatory mstructions of the government, he 
dispatched letters to the outlawed chiefs, requestmg their presence m 
his camp for the conclusion of a settlement on the pnnciple of an amnesty 
for the past, under specific conditions. The penod mentioned m the 
letters was extended m favour of Soorujmul for ten days, and on the 
8th March that chief appeared in the agent’s camp, expressed contntion, 
and promised, on the grant of pardon, to find security He then withdrew 
for the purpose of providing sureties and dismissing his followers 
On Captain Outram’s arrival at Eedur about ten days after, however, 
an agent, from the town of Sidhpoor, came to request his interference 
in obtammg the release of the merchant who had been earned off from 
that place three months before The British agent immediately addressed 
a letter to Soorujmul, demanding that the merchant should be given up 
within three days, and threatening revocation of pardon on failure of 
compliance The government altogether disapproved of this proceeding, 
which called forth from Sir Robert Grant the remark, ‘ I have, from the 
‘ begi nnin g, feared that Captain Outram took too warlike a view of tho 
* mission m which he was engaged.* Meanwhile, however, Soorujmul 
had made answer that the Uteet, who had employed him to assist m 
capturmg the merchant, had earned that person away, and that he, 
therefore, could not produce him. The agent contmued to demand the 
merchant’s surrender notwithstandmg t£s statement, and Soortoniul 
was compelled to seek refuge at PKnowril Captam Outram at once 
proolaimed the chief an outlaw, set a reward upon bis head, and started 
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With a detachment of troops in pursuit of him The Rang, of Panowr^, 
on the advance of the troops, under the apprehension that his town 
would be again destroyed, as it had been in March, 1835, refused to 
afford either aid or protection to Soorujmul, and tho chief, therefore 
at once surrendered ‘ Although,’ said the government, ‘ wo could not 
‘ help rejoicing at Captam Outram’s success, and at the fortunate result 

* of his spinted, though somewhat rash, proceedmgs, yet we deemed 
Hhc outlawry of Soonijmul to have been harsh, and the consequent 

* march of our troops unnecessary, but the plan was executed with a skill 
‘ worthy of Captam Outram, and we have no doubt contnbuted to tho 
‘event We, therefore, caused him to be informed, that we were 
‘perfectly wdhng to admit that success was to be attnbuted, not to 
‘his instructions, but to his departure from them, enjommg him 
‘ however, to a stnet attention to the spint of our instructions for the 
‘ future ’ 

On the 7th May, Soorujmul (who had been treated in the interval as 
a pnsoner upon parole) presented himself before the pohticol agent, 
accompanied by the Sidhpoor merchant, and, as their statements of 
what had occurred agreed, Captam Outram thought it advisable to 
release Soonijmul from arrest without the infliction of any fine, for which 
unexpected act of clemency the chief appeared to be deeply grateful 

‘ We rejoice,’ say the government, ‘ in being able to report the con 
‘ tmued good conduct of Soorujmul since his admission to pardon, and 
‘ we feel pleasure m having it also m our power to state to your Honorable 
‘Court, that his exertions have been jomed with those of Captam 

* Outram m re estabhshmg peace and good order m the Myhee Kanta 
‘ To this chiefs assistance must he, m a great measure, attnbuted the 
‘ destruction of the Bahirwuteea Khoomla, and the dispersion of lus 
‘ formidable gang ’ 

Before the 1st September, 1836, theiemammg outlaws had surrendered, 
and an important object had b^n gamed by the opening of a Ime of 
road from Oodeipoor to Eedur, by way of P&nowra, the chiefs mtereated 
having signified their consent to the exemption of travellers, by this 
road, from transit duties for a specific penod 

Dunng the stay of the pohtioal agent at PinowrS., the exertions of 
that distingmshed oflS.cer ‘ were most successfully directed to quelling 
‘ border feuds, one of which, a blood feud, had been handed down from 
‘ father to son for forty years He, hkewise, took advantage of his 
‘presence m the wilder part of the hiUs, to obtom the confidence of 
‘the border chiefs, who, up to that time, had experienced but few 
‘ opportunities of seeing Europeans, except as enemies at the head of 
‘ their troops , he succeeded m settling numerous disputes and feuds, 
‘ some of many years’ duration, which had been a source of endless 
‘ correspondence with the pohtical authorities m Goozerat So great, 
‘mdeed, was the confidence which CSaptain Outram inspired, that 
‘ several Bahirwuteeas Spontaneously sought his mediation.* 

We take pleasure m closing the present note, with a passage from 
a letter of (&.ptam Outram hunself, dated 30th Aprd, 1836, describing 
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the fnendly feelings with which, under his coneihatory management, 
the British troops were received in the districts they passed through — 
‘ Our troops have traversed the country as fnenda, instead of enemies 
' The Bheels, who at first invanably fled at their approach, were en 
‘ couraged to come back, and astonished at the kmd of treatment they 

* received Or, when fears deterred them from appeanng dunng the 

* stay of the troops near their villages, they were agreeably surprised, 

* on then return, to find nothing destroyed dunng their absence A 
‘ personal intercourse was kindly encouraged between the men and the 
‘ villagers, the con«»cquences of which were soon seen in the happy and 

* confident manner m which the detachment was met on its return In 
‘ fact, the march of the troops in the Myhee Kanta this year, has been 

* a progress of peace, and they have been received as a blessing, instead 
‘ of avoided as a scourge to the country ’ 
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CHAPTER I 


HINDOO CASTES 

Hamng brought our narrative down to the time when 
Britisli influence became paramount throughout Goozerat, it 
IS our object m these concludmg chapters to present the reader 
with a general picture of the state of society among the Hindoos 
of that countiy as it now exists The task is one of great diffi- 
culty, nor can we even 'with the assistance which we possess, 
hope to perform it in otherwise than a very mcomplete manner 
Though India and Bntam be not now, as once they were, 
opposed to each other as Antipodes,^ still an observation made 
in reference to other Orientals six centuries ago may be repeated 
with, in many respects, equal apphcabihty to the Hmdoos at 
the present hour — ‘ Is it to be wondered at,’ said Wilham 
Longuespee, on the eve of that bloody field of Massoura, m 
which St Louis fell, a pnsoner, mto the hands of the Saracen, — 
‘ IS It to be wondered at, if we new comers, j oung men and 

strangers, are ignorant of the East ? As Jar distant as the East 
* IS from tlie W est^ so far different are the people of the West from 
‘ these Orientals ’ ® The numerous restnctions with which 
Hindoos m their private life are fenced round, render it almost 
impossible that much private intercourse should take place 
between them and strangers, and the difficulties of the stranger 
who wishes to become acquamted with them are maten^y 
enhanced if his situation be that of a government official But 
the only alternative offered to Imn is one of still greater 
difficulty, it IS simply this, that he should, without an effort to 
the contrarjf, remam ignorant of a people among whom the 
best years of his life must be spent, and so be perpetually 
misunderstandmg and misrepresentmg the feelmgs by whidi 
they are actuated, and the facts by which they are surrounded* 

^ ‘Nec ipsos Indos latens a parte onentis, nec ipsos Bmanuos 
‘a parte Occideatis,*— Amobiue, quoted by Bishop Berendge. 

^ Vide Matthew Paris’s English HiMory 
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Englishmen seem hardly able to reahze the truth that m tins 
mneteenth century a people, such as the Hmdoos, survives, the 
habits and manners of which bear so much greater an affimty 
to those which they read of in the pages of Adams and Potter, 
or ponder over in the dusty saloons of a museum, than to those 
wi"^ which, in daily life, they aie conversant We have some 
apprehension, therefore, that the following descnptions may 
seem to our readers to be derived rather from antiquanan 
research than from every day observation of common life 
This, we would respectfully urge, is not the case , much which 
we represent will doubtless wear an antique appearance, for 
Hmdoo life is, in its outhne, at the present time, much what it 
was in the days of Kurun and Jye Singh, but the things of 
which we treat are, nevertheless, things wluch exist 

The first institution of Hmdoo society which forces itself 
upon the attention of the stranger is that of caste When 
Mr Borradaile coimted the castes in Surat in a d 1827, at the 
tune that he was employed in collectmg and arranging infoima* 
tion regardmg the customs of the Hmdoos (a work which has 
unfortunately been altogether discontmued) he found m that 
city no less than two himdred and seven Each of these was 
more or less restricted from private mtercourse with all the 
rest (a subject which we shall have to pursue in some detail) , 
they could not intermarry, nor even eat the same food, nor 
drink the same water 

Originally there were, as is well known, no more than four 
castes in India, — ^the Brahmm, or priestly , the Kshutreeya, or 
warlike , the Vaishya, or agricultmal and mercantile , and the 
Shoodra, or memal ^ It would appear that for some time at 
least these men designated classes rather than hereditary castes 
in the modern sense of the term Shrungee, the Reeshee or 
Sage, was born, we are told, of a deer, Kousheek sprang from 
sacrificial grass, Goutum from a hare, Vfilmeek from a snake’s 
heap, Dron Ach4ry4 from a leaf plate , other sages were the 
offispnng of sailors’ daughters, of prostitutes, of outcaste 
mothers, of memal servants, but they were, neverthdess, all 

* [The theory of four original castes is a fiction See V A Snnth, 
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of them Brahmins In the Mnha Bhanit frequent mention is 
made of the sages sharing the same table with the warriors , 
and of K&leedas, the poet, who was a Brahmin, it is said in 
other books, that he married the raja’s daughter, who was of 
course a Kshutrcej^a ^ 

The celebrated ‘ seven Reeshees ’ were householding Brah- 
mms, and possessed but one wife between them These trans- 
ferred to the heavens as the stais, which we call the Pleiades, 
shme around Droo\, the north star, the portal of Vishnoo’s 
Paradise, and beside them, in a lesser light, shmes their consort 
Uroondhutee ^ From the seven sages most of the Brahmins 

^ [ In the earliest ages the head of every Aryan household was his 
own pnest, and even a king would himself perform the sacrifices which 
were appropriate to his rank Cy degrees, families or guilds of pnestly 
feingera arose, who sought sen ice under the kings and were rewarded 
with nch presents for the h>mns or praise and prayer recited and 
sacrifices offered by them on behalf of their masters As time went 
on the sacrifices became more numerous and more elaborate, and the 
mass of ntual grew to such an extent that the king could no longer 
cojie with it unaided The employment of purohits or family priests, 
formerly optional, now became a sacred duty if the saonficea were not 
to fall into disuse The Brahman obtained a monopoly of the pnestly 
functions, and a race of sacerdotal specialists arose whioh tended con- 
tmually to close its ranks against the intrusion of outsiders,’ Risley, 
Tribes a)id Castes of JBeiigd, s v Brahman 

In the earbest Vedic days the only distmction between Aiya and 
Bas^u was that of race or colour {mna^a) A famous verse m the Rig 
Veda (ix 112) sajs 

‘ Behold I am a maker of hymns my father is a physician, my mother 
gnnds com on the stone we are o^l of different occujpations * 

Caste, to a large extent, is occupational m ongm The early Aryan 
tnbes moluded warriors, pnests, and farmers, whose occupations tended 
to become traditional and hereditary, although at first transition from 
one class to another was easy Thus Visvamitra, a Kahatnya, became 
a Brahman, as did the descendants of Garga Pnests of vanons castes 
and tnbes assumed the title of Brahman The ascendancy of the 
Brahmans was chiefly due to their monopoly of the Vedas, which they 
chenshed as a closely guarded secret An early record of the struggle 
between the pnestly and the wamor classes is preserved m the story of 
the mcamation of Vishnu as Parasorama, the Brahman who ifiew the 
Kshatnyas See V A Smith, Oxford Eulory of India, pp 34r-8 ] 

* [The Saptarshi, or Seven Rishis, the eponymous ancestors of the 
Br ahman gotras, are J am a d a g ni, Bharadvaja, Gautama, Saiyapa, 
Vasishta, Agastya, and Atn. For Arundhati see p 323, note 4 ] 
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trace their descent Perhaps the first tangible schism among 
the Brahmins (for the Hmdoo scriptures contam none of the 
modern caste names) may be traced to the time of the great 
Brahmmical reformer, Shunkur Acharya,i who appeared about 
a centurj’’ and a half before Christ to oppose the Buddhist 
doctrmes He found dissensions existing among the Brahmins 
themselves, who held each to their favonte ‘ Ved,’ ® and 
proscribed those who preferred another of the four The great 
reformer recommended that flesh should not be eaten, thus, m 
concession to the popular appreciation of Buddhism, keeping 
out of sight the Veds which prescribe animal sacrifice , he also 
advised that Brahmans should follow the Ved which each held 
hereditarily, without enmity to the followers of the other three 
However, though striving to compose schism, Shunkur Ach4rya 
was umntentionally the cause of it After his death his name 
became a watchword of faction, and Brahmins who were hither- 
to separated only by the Vmdhya range of mountams, became 
henceforth divided into two sects, one of whom adopted, and 
the other opposed, the tenets of the reformer The Goud 
Brahmins, who retamed the use of animal food, and the Dravid 
Brahmins, who relmqmshed it, would now no longer consent 
to drink from each other’s cups ® 

^ [!§ankaracliaiya was a Malabar Brahman theologian who hved, 
according to the latest authority (J RAS ^ 1916, p 166), in the nmth 
century, from 805 to 897 {'not a century and a half b c ) He headed 
a great reaction against Buddhism and Jainism, which had gamed an 
immense hold in hidia smce the reigns of Asoka (273-232 b o ) and 
his grandson Samprati. I^ankaraoharya preached all over India, as fai 
north as Kashmir, denouncing Buddhist heresies, and advocatmg a 
return to the teaohmg of the Upamshads He was the author of com 
mentanea on the Ved^ta Sutras, the Gita, and the Upamshads He 
held that the true dootrme of the Vedfhita is admitai or Monism Nothing 
IS real except Spmt, Brahman , Matter in all its forms is Md>ya, Illusion ] 

* [Brahmans arc divided into sects according to the Veda which was 
ongmaily the hereditajy study of their family Hence we have Bigvedi, 
Samavedi, and Black or White Yajurvedi Brahmans These are further 
subdivided mto shakos, or branches, aoconimg to the diflerent blanches 
of the Veda to which they devoted themselves ] 

* [Brahmans ali over India fall mto two great divisions, Panoh Gauda 
and Panch Dravida. The Narbada is the chvidmg line On this subject 
and the Brahmans of Gujarah generally the fullest information will 
be found m J Wilson, Indian Caste, voL u, Bombay, 1877 ] 
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The Brahmms of Goozerat are believed to be subdivided 
into more castes than those of any other part of India The 
origin of the Owdich caste, which is the most numerous, has 
been described m the history of Mod Raj, Kmg of Unhilw4ra ^ 
They were called Owdich because they came from the north, 
and Suhusra, because those who came on the first occasion were 
about one thousand m number From the places of their 
residence they assumed the names of Sidhpooreefi and See- 
hoieek Owdich, and the branches thus formed gradually fell 
into distinct customs The party who contmued to refuse the 
gifts of Mod formed a separate caste called Tolukeea 
Owdich Since that tune some of the members of the caste, 
fallmg into poverty, and being compelled to accept of the office 
of family pnest to cobblers, tailors, minstrels, and others, and 
even to Koolees, ha\ e been ev^communicated, and have formed 
so many further subdivisions Others, settlmg in the city of 
Surat, or passing into the countries of Kutch, Wfigur, and 
Marwar, and there gradually adoptmg distmct customs from 
those authorized at home, have separated from the mam body 
ot the caste, and assumed such local names as that of Marwar 
Owdich Brahmins 

The Slireemalee Brahmins possess a scnpture which they 
assert to be a portion of one of the Poorans It informs them 
that their ancestors were sent for from all quarters at the time 
when the city of Shreemal (now called Beenm&l), m Jhalor, 
was founded, and that they then first became a local caste 
Magh, one of the most celebrated of the Sanscrit poets, was 
a bhreemalee Brahmm When the town of Shreemd fell into 
decay, many of the Brahmms, bnnging their family goddess 
with them, came to Unhilwara, then m the ascendant, and 
settled either there or in other parts of Goozerat, or in Kutch 
or Soreth Others settled m Marwar or Mewar A large 
number adopted the Jam faith for a subsistence, and were 
thence called ‘ Bhojuks ’ or ‘ eaters ’ * The Shreemfilee Brah- 
mms are divided mto the followers of the Yujoor, and those 

1 See vol 1, pp 62-^ [Audtchya means Northerner The Andich 
Brahmans say they came from Kurokshetra. Rom&oy Cfazdteer^ n 
161, vm 146] 

® [See Bamhay Qazdtte&r^ vm, p 146 and nc. i, p &] 
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of the Sam Ved, and there are seven * gotras,’ or tribes, 
of each, which, however, except in Goozerat, associate and 
mtennarry As well as the Owdich, the Shreemalee caste traces 
its descent to Gk)utum, the Sage There is at the present 
moment a struggle for supremacy between the two castes m 
the western districts of Goozerat 

Brahmins will usually eat together, though they declme 
intermarriages There is, however, one caste of Brahmms in 
Goozerat, the Nagur, which will not even eat with another 
caste 1 The ongmal seat of the Ndgur Brahmins m Goozerat 
was Wurnugger, one of the oldest cities in the provmce, the 
foundation of which has been assigned by tradition to the race 
of Kunuk Sen When Veesul Dev Chohto bmlt Veesulnugger ^ 
he caused to be performed a sacrifice, which was attended by 
many Wurnugger Brahmins These refused to receive alms 
from the kmg, but Veesul Dev, resortmg to a stratagem, forced 
upon some of them the acceptance of grants of land They 
were excommumcated by the body of the caste, and founded 
the Veesulnugger Nagur sect Similar occurrences at S^tod 
and other places produced the Satodra, the Cheetroda, the 
Prushunora, and the ICrushunora Nhgur Brahmms Of tlus 
caste there is a division called ‘ Barud,’ composed of persons 
who, finding themselves imable to procure a wife in their own 
caste, have taken one from another They are much despised 
after such a mamage, and compelled to quit their native 
village , but the sect contmues, notwithstanding, to increase 
Their women, contrary to ordinary practice, are permitted to 
remarry 

These are the prmcipal divisions of the Brahmin sect in 
Goozerat, though by no means the whole of them It is 
usually said that there are eighty-foux castes of Br ahmms 

It IS stated in the Bhfigwut Pooran that Mureechee Reeshee, 
the son of Brumha, had a son, Kusynp, whose son, Soorya (the 

* [The Nagar Brahmans seem to have been ongmafly Maatrakas 
who came from the north with the Valabhi kings Their home is con- 
jectured to have been Nagarkot or Kangra in the Panjab, where there 
IS a famous shrme of Bevi (B R BhancUirkar ‘Guhilot *, in J A S B ^ 
1909, pp 167,184 , 7 4, 1911, p 33)] 

» ^0 vol 1 , p 97 [Also 7 G xxiv, 292-3, and 321-2 ] 
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«un,) or Veevuswdn, became a Kshutreeya Mureechee’s 
brother, Utree, had also a son named Som or Chundra (names 
of the moon), and he, too, was a warrior The great majority 
of the Rajpoot clans deduce their descent from either Soorya 
or Chundra In the commentary on a Sanscrit work called 
Rutun Kosh, it is said that the first of the Kshutreeya race 
was Munoo, and that from him sprung thirty six tribes, of 
■^vhom some acqmred surnames by \aliaiit exploits, some 
attained the rank of kmgs, others fell to that of cultivators, or 
even became lost in the Shoodra caste Chund Bharot states 
that when the Sages dwelt on Mount Aboo, and were annoyed 
by the Usoors, or demons, Wushisht, one of their number, 
created from a sacrificial pit of fire four Kshutreeyas — Puree- 
har, Sohmkhee, Purmar, and Chohan From these sprung 
the thirty six Rajpoot clans, which he thus enumerates — 

The iSun, the Moon, the Jadnv ^ races, 

Kukoosth, Purmar, and Tonwur, 

Chahoowan, Chalook,“ 

Chmd,* Silar, Abheewur, 

Dojamutt,® Mnkwan,® 

Cixrooa Gohil, Gahiloot, 

Chapotkut,’ Pureohar, 

Ra\ Rathor the angry, 

Deora, Thank, Sm&uv, Umg, 

^ The J aduv or Yaduv to which the Ras of Soreth belonged Chohan 
3 Solunkhee * Chundel * Baheema ® Mukwanfi or Jhala ’ Chowra 
[As we have seen, the Rajputs axe the descendants of the ancient 
Aryan Kshatnyas, hut to a large extent are descended from Maitrakas, 
bakas, Hunas, &,c , from the North West There is still a small Rajput 
tnbe beanng the last-mentioned name Rajputs are Lunar, Solar, 
and Agnikula The Yadus were the leading Lunar clan, their chief 
being Krishna They were probably ^akas who invaded Western 
India m the first and second centunes a c The leading clan of the Solar 
race was that of the Sesodias or Oehlots of Chitor, who claimed descent 
fiom Roma I) R Bhandarkar has shown that they were connect^ 

V ith the Nagar Brahmans and probably were Maitrakas The Agmkulas 
(among whom Forbes wrongly includes the Solar Bathers) were supposed 
to have been created out of the fire pit on Mount Abu to replace the 
Kshatnyas massacred by Paraiurama The legend has been thought 
by some authorities to r^er to the massacre of the Buddhists and Jams 
by the mvading Hu^as and Gurjan^, who became upholders of orthodox 
Hinduism See V A Smith, Early Etetory of Ifidta, 8rd edition, p 414, 
and Bhandarkar, op. ett ] 
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Yotik, Pruteehar, Dudheekhuth, 

Karutpal, Kotpal, Hoon, 

Hureetuth, Gor, Kumad, Jutt, 

Dhyanpaluk, Nikoombh great, 

Rajpal lords of earth, 

Kaluchur last of all 
I have named the thirty six lacos 

The common version now given by Bards is that fi\e Raj- 
poots — Purm4r, Rathor, Jaduv, Chahoowan, and Solunkh^e — 
sprang from the fire-pit, and that from these descend mnety- 
nme clans The Rajpoot tribes still maintain that they are 
true Kshutreeyas, though the Brahmins deny that the warrior 
caste has any longer an existence The reason is to be found 
m the affected punty, as regards food and other matters, which 
has crept upon the Brahmms, and m the compulsory marriage 
of Rajpoot ladies with the Mohmnmedan prmces The Kshu- 
treeya caste is now no longer considered by other Hmdoos to 
be next m rank to the Brabumm, its place has been usurped by 
the Waneeas, a branch of the Vaishya caste, who will not even 
drink water with Rajpoots, and ‘ Brahmm-w§neea ’ is now a 
synonymous expression for ‘ oojulee-wustee,’ ^ or high-caste 
population The Rajpoots use animal food and spuituous 
liquor, both unclean in the last degree to their puritanic neigh- 
bours, and are scrupulous m the observance of only two rules, 
— ^those which prohibit the slaughter of cows, and the remar- 
riage of widows The clans are not forbidden to eat together, 
or to intermarry, and cannot be said in these respects to form 
different castes 

At the residence of every Rajpoot chief aie to be found a 
number of female servants, either themselves purchased as 
slaves when young, or the descendants of women who have 
been thus purchased They are of all castes, and are fre- 
quently even Abyssmians , in Kiteewar the usual name for 
them is Chokree, in the Myhee KAnt& it is Wudhdrun These 
women are reputed to be of easy virtue, and are hardly ever 
married at all, but if they are it is with a memher of their 
own caste An intrigue with them is considered disgraceful to 
a member of another class When a Wudhtam is fotmd to 


^ vaeatt, ‘ fair people ’ ] 
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be with child, the Ranee, her mistress, will send for her, and 
compel her to disclose the name of the father, who, if a wealthy 
person, is compelled to pay a fine No fault, however, is 
imputed to the woman The cluldren bear the name of Gol&, 
or, if they have been employed m high situations by the chief, 
that of Kliuwas Thej remain, howe\er, the slaves of the 
cluef, notwithstanding their promotion On tlie marriage of a 
chiefs daughter, a certain number of male and female slaves 
form part of the young lady s dowr> They perform the 
menial duties of the household, and used sometimes to accom- 
pany the corpse of their chief to the funeral pile, and burn 
themselves thereupon 

Vaishyas are still employed prmcipally m agriculture and 
commerce The most usual cultivators m Goozerat are the 
Kooiibees, who are divided into the three great branches of 
Lewa, Kuruwa, and Anjuna They assert themseHes to be of 
ICshutreeya descent, and many of them even use the surnames 
of Rajpoot clans Of the trading classes, the principal are 
the Waneeas, already mentioned who form eighty-four distinct 
castes, deriving names prmcipally from districts or towns 
These castes are again subdivided, as into right and left hand, 
or mto Dusha and Veesh4, names implying degrees of rank, 
and derived from words signifying ten and twenty The 
Waneeas are still further divided by rehgious differences, as 
into Meshrees or Vaishnavite Hindoos, and Shrawuks or 
Jains The genealogists of the W4nee&s, Jain monks, or 
bards, as the case may be, derive their descent commonly from 
some Rajpoot elan Intermarriage is not allowed where the 
parties are reputed to be of the same descent 

Persons who perform duties which are considered to be 
memal, are classed as Shoodras, — such as barbers, hnk-bearers, 
washermen, and others The abonginal tribes, Bheels, Koolees, 
Meen^, Mairs, and others, are also Shoodras, as are the 
classes sometimes considered to be outcaate With these, differ^ 
ence of occupation constitutes difference of caste. In the tem- 
tones of Hindoo chiefs, Shoodras are not permitted to abandon 
their hereditary occupations, nor are theyallowed to dress them- 
selves m handsome dothes, or to build houses of the better dass,^ 
In former days, the lowest castes were wholly e:sduded :fi:om 
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the towns, and compelled to exhibit a distmgmshing dress i 
The Shoodras have, notwithstanding, their bards and genealo 
gists, who feed their vanity with the assertion that they were 
originally Kshutreeyas Even the outcastes bear the surnames 
of Chohan, Waghela, and others, and are attended by the Too 
rees, as their mmstrels, and the Gurodh^s, as their family 
priests, which latter wear an imitation of the badge of the 
regenerate, and assert themselves to be of the blood of the 
Brahmins The outcastes are, as to religion, frequently 
followers of Kubeer, who proclaimed the, to them acceptable, 
doctnne that one caste was m no way different from another 
Even these, however, are subdivided into Dhers and Olganas, 
of whom the former would be defiled and excommunicated 
were they to eat with the latter Lastly, it is necessary to 
observe, that even the Olganfi is still a Hmdoo, and superior, 
as such, to a Mlech, or one who is not a Hindoo A Mohumme- 
dan sovereign, as the story goes, asked his Hmdoo mmister, 
which was the lowest caste of all The minister begged for 
leisure to consider his reply, and having obtamed it, went to 
where the Dhers lived, and said to them, ‘ You have given 
‘ offence to the padishah It is lus intention to deprive you of 
‘ caste, and make you Mohummedans ’ The Dhers, in the 
greatest terror, posted off m a body to the sovereign’s palace, 
and, standmg at a respectful distance, shouted at the top of 
their lungs, ‘ If we’ve offended your majesty, pumsh us in some 
* other way than that Beat us, fine us, hang us if you like, but 
‘ don’t make us Mohummedans ’ The padishah smiled, and turn- 
ing to his mmister, who sat by affecting to hear nothmg of the 
matter, said, ‘ So the lowest caste is that to which I belong ^ ’ 
Among the Jams, religion consists principally in the practice 
of austenties, and in the avoiding to destroy hfe , caste restnc- 
tions are not presenbed to them The Shr&wuks, however, 
piractice many usages common to other Hindoos If one have 
come into contact with an outeaste, he touches fire or water to 
punfy himself Like other Hindoos, if he have occasion to 
receive anything from a Dher, he causes him to set it down on 
the groimd, and then purifies it with fire or water, before he 


^ FwZe the story of Juam&, the Odtm, vd. i, pp 109 ff 
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takes it up E\eii shepherds and Koolees incur pollution by 
touching Dhers, which they remove in a similar manner 

‘ The shepherds, Bhugwan and Rodo,’ said a Koolee, m the 
course of his evidence before a criminal court, in Goozerat, in 
\ugust, 1853, ‘ came to me, and said they had both touched 
‘ Dhers, and become impure, and asked me to give them fire 
* I took a lighted coal out of my hookah, and each of them 
‘ touched his forehead -with it I threw it down, and they 
‘ then took my hookah, and smoked ’ In other words, they 
were then purified, otherwise he could not have given them 
his hookah 

An additional cause of subdivisions among castes, is the 
great expense incurred in their pubhc entertainments A rich 
person who desires to render himself popular, will supply at 
one of these more costly entertainment than is usually 
provided, or eontmue the feast for a day longer Others, 
unwilling to be out-done, exert themselves to follow the pre- 
cedent which at length becomes so completely established that 
e\en the poorer members of the caste are compelled to comply 
with it, even if they borrow the means of doing so These 
latter are glad enough, m this state of things, to avail them- 
selves of the first caste dispute which occurs, as an opportumty 
for seceding If a considerable portion of the caste be of one 
mmd, they have no difficulty in effectmg a separation , but 
where the non-contents are few m number, they are subjected 
to great annoyance The body of the caste refuse to associate 
or have any dealings with them, to contract marriages with 
their children, to furnish them with fire, or to permit them 
to draw water from the pubhc well The wives or married 
daughters of the excommunicated persons are kept from them, 
and their dead he unbuned, until by submission, or other 
means, they can prevail upon their caste fellows, who alone 
are competent to do so, to carry out the corpse to the funeral 
pile 

In some castes, a man is allowed to marry as many wives as 
he pleases, — a Rajpoot sometimes mames twenty, an Owdiph 
Brahmin frequently five or six , m other castes, a man may 
not marry a second time m the hfe-time of hia first wife 
Rajpoots never permit the re-marriage of a widow, but m 
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some of the other castes, a woman may re-marr^ more than 
once Sometimes it is allowed to a husband and wife, who 
disagree, to separate by mutual consent, which is signified on 
the part of the woman, by her tearing the hem of her garment, 
and on that of the man, by his giving his wife a deed of release 
In some castes, it is considered indispensably necessarj^ that 
girls should be married before they are twelve years old , m 
others, a husband of high family is much sought for, and 
women remain unmarried at the age of thirty Some castes 
consider the non-performance of certain funeral ceremomes, a 
sufficient ground for excommumcation , m other castes, these 
ceremonies are wholly neglected 
There are vanous restrictions in regard to food, any depar- 
ture from which subjects a person to excommumcation The 
general rule is that food which has been prepared for persons 
of another, and particularly of an inferior, caste, must not be 
eaten If food, preparing for a Brahmm, be touched by a 
Shoodra, it is henceforth fit only for Shoodras to eat In some 
castes, food may not be removed beyond the place m which it 
has been prepared There are similar restrictions in regard to 
vessels A Brahmm, having used a vessel, must wash it with 
water before he can use it again, but a Vaishya satisfies the 
rules of his caste if he clean it with ashes Vessels of zmc, 
stone, tin, wood, or earthenware, belongmg to people of other 
castes, cannot be used by Brahmms, and, if any such vessel 
belonging to themselves, happened to be touched by a Vaishya 
or Shoodra, it is rendered useless to them Semples, m regard 
to water, are sometimes compelled to give way by the necessity 
of the case The general rule, however, is that Hindoos can^ 
not dnnk water which has been placed in vessels belonging to 
persons of other castes, and that their own vessels are rendered 
impure by the touch of these In Western Goozerat, however, 
where there is great difficulty about water in the hot weather, 
it IS customary for Brahmms to use brass or copper vessels 
belonging to persons of other castes, after they have scrubbed 
them well with dust and water, and washed them* A leathern 
bucket need only be washed, because^ having come origmally 
from the house of the tanner, who is a person of very low 
caste, It IS supposed that no further defilement can happen to it. 
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Some puritanical Brahmms will neither drink water which has 
been drawn in a leathern bucket, nor even use it for ablutions 
In parts of Western Goozerat there is frequently but one well 
in a village, in which case the outcastes draw water on one side 
of it, and retire, and the Brahmins and other castes, when they 
are gone, come and draw water from the other side It is 
usually the case that there are many wells m a village, and 
that one is specially set apart for outcastes The well is defiled 
if a dog or other animal have fallen into it, and, for its purifi- 
cation, water must be drawn from it five times, and Ganges 
water, or cow’s urine, poured into it If a Brahmin or Wdnee^ 
woman, returmng home with water from the well, meet a 
funeral, she will sometimes throw away the water at once as 
defiled, sometimes veil herself, and move aside avertmg her 
face, and, if the corpse be not carried within a few paces of 
where she stands, the water is preserved from defilement The 
dead bod> of an animal defiles also, and, if one happen to he 
on the way to the well, no water is procurable until it has been 
removed, and the ground has been purified Some women will 
throw away the water if a crow ahght on the vessel and put 
his beak mto it, but, as the case is rather a common one, other 
women take no notice of it The custom is, perhaps, con- 
nected with a superstition which prevails in Goozerat, as it 
prevailed m England and other European countries, that the 
crow is a bird of ill omen 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CULTIVATORS 

The cultivators of Goozerat do not live, as those of European 
countries do, each upon his own farm, but are invariably con- 
centrated into \nllages By the term village is strictly meant, 
not merely the collection of dwellings which the cultivators 
inhabit, but the whole area which is m their occupation A 
large part of the province is, as we have said, covered with 
groves of stately trees Where foliage is less common, as m 
the districts lying contiguous to the Runn of Kutch, a grove 
of trees is the usual accompaniment of a village Like the 
towns, each village has its neighbouring stream or tank, and 
most frequently its mosque and temple The fields are, m the 
richer parts of the province, enclosed with strong and high 
permanent hedges, which, with the noble trees that everywhere 
abound, render the country so close that the boundanes of a 
field circumscribe the view, and unless the hum of voices, the 
whirr of the spinning-wheel, or the barking of dogs, gives him 
notice of its vicimty, the traveller may enter a village almost 
unawares Hedges and trees here swarm with birds of many 
varieties, from the peacock to the sparrow , game of all kinds is 
in the greatest abundance, and monkeys rove about m troops, 
or rather in armies In other parts of the country, as, for 
'instance, m the territories of the Jhai& chieftains, the eye 
ranges undisturbed as if over a sheet of water, many villages 
may be distmguished at a single glance, and the presence of a 
herd of antelopes or the approach of a score of horsemen may 
be easily perceived at a distance of miles 

The cultivators are an mdustnous and orderly class of people, 
simple m their mode of hfe They rise before daybresdc, and, 
throwmg grass before their bullocks, busy themselves for a few 
minutes m certam domestic affairs By the time the cattle 
have finished their food, they are themselves ready for the field, 
to which they now set out, dnvmg the beasts before them* 
They retnaux the whole of the day employed m the ^icultural 
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operations of the season About nine o’clock their wi\es, 
having prepared their breakfast at home, brmg it out to them 
in the field, and they return home for their evening meal, which 
IS served soon after sunset Some of the Koonbees, however, 
eat four times a day 

The Koonbee, though frequently all submission and prostra- 
tion when he makes his appearance in a revenue office, is 
sturdy and bold enough among his own people He is fond of 
asserting his independence, and the helplessness of others with- 
out his aid, on which subjects he has several proverbs, as 
‘ Wherever it thunders, there the Koonbee is a land-holder,* 
or, * Tens of millions follow the Koonbee, but the Koonbee 
‘ follows no man ’ ^ The Koonbee and his bullocks are in- 
separables, and, ill speaking of the one, it is difficult to disso- 
ciate the other His pride in these animals is excusable, for 
they are most admirably suited to the circumstances m which 
nature has placed them, and possess a very widely extended 
fame When Prince Kurun, of Mewar, was received, after 
his defeat b> the Emperor Jehangeer,® and that prince was 
anxious to treat him with unusual respect, he seated him, it is 
said, on his right hand, and presented liim, among other 
rarities and choice things of every kind, with a pair of the 
bullocks of Goozerat The Koonbee, however, frequently 
exhibits his fondness for his animals m the somewhat peculiar 
form of most unmeasured abuse ‘ May the Katees seize you I * 
is his objurgation, if m the peninsula of Soreth , if m the Eedur 
district, or among the moimtams, it is then, ‘ May the tiger kill 
‘ you ^ ’ all over Goozerat, ‘ May your master die T ® however, 
he means, by this, the animal’s former owner, not himself, 
and when more than usually cautious, he will word his chidmg 
thus, * May the fellow that sold you to me pensh 1 ’ 

Wlien the festival called Ukhaturee comes roimd, which it 

^ * Unde vivent oratores si defecennt aratores,’ aavs Ordencus Vitabs 
* [* The inglonona war with Mewar (Udaipur), which had gone on 
fcff so many years, was ended in 1614 by the submission of Amar 
Smgh and his son Karan to Pnnee Khurram * V A Smith, Oxford 
History of hidia, 1919, p 381 ] 

® F id^ Dean Swift s Mrs Harns’s petition, — 

* The dev\l take me (said she, blessing herself) if ever I saw ’t ’ 
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does early m Wyeshdk (May), the chief of a village collects 
the cultivators, and tells them that it is time for them to com- 
mence work They say, ‘ No ! the assessment was too heavy 
‘ last year, you laid too many taxes upon us , besides, we have 
‘ m truth, no master over our heads , people bum our houses 
‘ and lay waste our lands, and you afford us no protection, and 
‘ do not go on the wdr ’ The cluef makes sundry excuses 
the most usual and convement of which is, that everything is 
the fault of that rascal of a mehtd (his man of buamess), whom 
he protests his intention of dismissmg at once As to the cul- 
tivators, no one can have greater affection for them than he 
has , they are, in fact, his sons and daughters Nor does the 
chief altogether over-state his feelings m this point , for he is 
well aware that his lands are of no value to him without the 
aid of the cultivators, and that in Goozerat, as in other coun- 
tries of the east, ‘ In the multitude of people is the king’s 
‘ honour, but m the want of people is the destruction of the 
‘ prince ’ ^ After much haggling, and when the chief has 
presented the head-men of the village with turbans, and made 
liberal promises of remission of rent, the auspicious day is at 
length fixed upon, and cultivation is commenced The first 
step is to remove the stalks of the last year’s wheat or cotton, 
and to lay down manure, which the cultivators have collected 
in their dung heaps, or perhaps the slime of a dned-up tank, 
upon lands intended for irrigation Ploughing, sowing, and the 
other operations of agriculture follow m order, a geheral notion 
of which may be gathered from the following ballad, entitled 
‘ The Koonbee’s gnefe,’ which is a favorite song of the wives 
of cultivators m Goozerat 

Hear, Shree Knshn * our prayers , 

The Koonbee’s gnefa we relate 

Our sorrows remove, thou who art the earth sustamer , 

BStTU 1 as you place us we remam 

Hear, Shree Krishn ’ our prayers 
July comes, the clouds nse , 

They hegm to pour forth ram, 

The cart-rope, and the goad are m the Koonbee’s hand , 

Wet IS the Koonbee’s body 

Hear, Shxee Krishn I our prayers 

^ Proverbs, XIV, 28. 
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111 \uguat lb raiufl tmcettamly , 

Preached through are both men and women , 

Says the son’s wife to her father in laiv , 

* Babajee • please to plant a little nee * 

Hear, Shree Kiishn ’ our prayers 

September comes in well , 

Drenched are the Koonbec women 
The children on their hips are erymg 
Ram drops fall from the bundles of grass upon their heads 
Hear, Shree Knshn ’ our prajers 

In October we hoped would come 
The ram that we were looking for , 

Jowaree and bajuree ' are filling in the head , 

The nee is drying up from the drought 
Hear, Shree Ivnslm ^ our prajers 

In No\ ember comes the assessment maker , 

At the \ lilage boun«lary he makes up his book 
The raja s order is now xiroclaimed, — 

‘ A plant of pulse or a stalk of jowaree jou must not remove 
Hear, bhico Knshn ' our prayers 

December has come in well 

The first instalment has begun to be levied 

Head man and accountant mount to the town house. 

The Koonbee gets many a blow 

Hear, Shree Knshn \ our prayers 

In January is sown the second crop 
The cotton pods begm to burst , 

Old restnctions are removed. 

But they only make way for new 

Hear, Shree Knahn * o\u: prayers 

February month has well come m , 

Green are the village fields 
The raja’s dues are paid ofi, 

But frost now threatens to falL 

Hear, Shree Knshn I our prayers 

March month has well come in. 

But the bhght has struck our wheat 
* Come, let us leave this place, and fly ’ 

It IS too late, for the head man has set his guards 
Hear, Shree Knshn * our prayers. 


* Two kinds of gram, * large maize,' and Solcua apictUua 
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In April they meet at the town house , 

‘ Come * let us ha\e your rent ’ 

They plunder the eaiimigs of the widow’s spinning wheel , 

They carry off all by force 

Hear, Shieo Ivnshn ’ our piajeis 

In May come the land holders, 

They launder us of the produce of oui cows 
ior want of butter milk the cluldren are crying , 

But the cursed ones go on with their snatclnng 
Hear, Shree l^shn » our prayers 

June month has come m well , 

The angry Koonbeo is appeased 
Oaths and promises they pledge to him — 

He spreads his fields with manure 

Hear, Shree Krishn * oui jirayers 

The tweKe months’ round is fimshed, 

In Eoopa the Koonbeen’s song. 

Whoever learns it, or hears it simg, 

Will be advanced towards Vishnoo’s heaven 
Hear, Shree Kxishn ’ our prayers 

■\Vlien the crop is ripe, the raja, or chief, goes in person, or 
sends his man of business, to assess the fields This is done in 
different way s, of which the most common are the followmg — 
The land-holder, or lus agent, takmg with lum the head-man of 
the village, goes to each field The head-man points out what 
he considers to be the amount of the crop, for example, that 
in lus opinion theie will be so many measures of gram on each 
acre The land-holder, too, makes his own calculation The 
cultivator, when he hears the amount of the latter, breaks in 
with the exclamation, ^ Lord of the earth I so much as that 
‘ will never be produced , and I, who am a poor man, shall 
* be utterly destroyed I * Much hagghng takes place , and at 
length a conclusion is come to which the Koonbee is sure to 
protest against, though the result be far more favorable than 
he anticipated The cultivator now furnishes security that he 
will pay the landlord's share, and receives permission to cut 
his crop 

The land-holder’s share of the produce is different m 
different places sometimes, as m JhMaw&r, about one-third , 
8c«netiines a half, or two-thirds JUce-crops, and others which 
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are watered from tanks or wells, pay frequently one-third 
\utumnal crops of wheat and barley, on irrigated land, fre- 
(iuently a fourth In some cases, the landlord’s share of the 
produce is nominally \ ery small , but his revenue is made up 
by a poll-tax on the bullocks and labourers employed In 
regard to autumnal crops of wheat, raised without irrigation 
(called chasheea), wluch are ver> common m the Bhai, and 
other districts, a wholly different system was invented by a 
Rajpoot land-holder of the Choorasuma clan Accordmg to 
this system the number of the triple furrows made by the 
plough m sowmg are counted One part of the field will 
probably bear a better crop than another part , and three divi- 
sions of the field are therefore generally made The first, 
middle, and last furrows of each division are then cut, and the 
gram threshed out and weighed The amount is multiplied by 
the number of furrows, and the a\ erage produce thus ascer- 
tained A maund per acre is deducted for seed, and ten per 
cent for the cultivator’s labour The remainder is divided 
into two equal shares, of which the landlord takes one, and 
the cultivator the other 

The most ancient system of assessment, however, is as 
follows — ^The cultivators are allowed to cut their gram, 
under the restriction that they pile it m separate heaps m the 
village gram-yard The gram is threshed out by buHocks^ 
There is now a grand meeting of landlords, village head-men, 
men of business, waneeas to weigh the gram, cultivators, and 
watchmen, at the granary , and the gram is weighed and 
distributed First, about a fortieth part is set aside as a fee to 
the chieftain, next, something less, for the man of business, the 
village-sergeant, pocket-money for the chiefs heir-apparent, 
the village watchmen, the waneeo who weighs the gram, the 
head-men of the village, the temple of the Devee, or of Vishnoo, 
the tank, the dogs, and other petty claims, too numerous to de- 
tail When the weighmg out is nearly finished, the cultivator 
will lay hands forcibly on the weights, and cry, *That is 
‘ enough now ’ and the remnant is left to him, under tbe 
name of * spoiled ’ When all claims have been satisfied, the 
remainder of the gram is equally divided between the culti- 
\ator and the landlord The ancient practice appears to have 
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been merely to measure roughly with a basket, without 
weighing ^ 

When a chief has to portion a daughter, oi to incur other 
similar necessary expense, he has the nght of imposmg a levy 
upon the cultivatois to meet it He sometimes also gives to 
the genealogical bard of the famdy, or to some other person of 
the mendicant class, the right of receivmg a small duty upon 
each plough, or of taking a measure of gram from every heap 
in the gram-yard These grants may be made for a smgle 
year or permanently Sometimes the tax is laid m the shape 
of a certain sum to be reahsed out of the revenue of each of 
the chiefs villages 

It IS unfortunately matter of notoriety that, speakmg 
generally, all the cultivators and holders of land in Goozerat 
are m debt to such an extent that they have no means of their 
own of extncatmg themselves from their difficulties The 
creditors are for the most part (ioozerat waneeas of the 
Meshree (Vaishnavite) or Shrawuk (Jam) classes A w^neeo 
commencing life spends his time partly m a large town and 
partly m some remote coimtry village He borrows a few 
rupees at interest m the town with which he purchases small 
supphes of clarified butler, oil, molasses, and other such 
articles, and thus stocks his village shop The cultivators 
having no money at hand, barter small quantities of their 
gram or cotton for as much oil as will keep their evenmg 
lamp bummg for an hour, or for httle supphes of grocenes 
They are perfectly imaware of the market-value of their raw 
produce, and are qmte satisfied that they have made a bargain 
if the waneeo with a pohtio shew of hberahty throws m a little 
more of the article he is selling under the name of a bonus 
Having collected a sufficient quantity of raw produce, the 
trader cames it to the town, and sells it there at a favorable 
rate, and his capital thus augmented, he returns to the village 
to commence operations on a larger scale A cultivator, 
perhaps, has lost his bullock , the wfineeo steps forward 
immediately to lend him money, at mterest, to supply his 
loss Or, perhaps, the Koonbee is engaged in marrying his 

^ An improved revenne system is gradually matumig in the distnets 
subject to the Bnksh goveamment, to which we can only here allude 
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child, 01 in peifonuing the funeral rites of his parent , the 
trader >\ill ad\ance him money to supply him with the clarified 
buttei, molasses, clothes, or other articles which are mdis- 
ptnsable on these occasions, charging for them twice their 
\alue Sometimes the ciilti\ator piefers to make his own 
purchases in the town, but he must then take the waneeo with 
him to act as biokci between him and the town-dealer, for he 
feels that tlie lattei will otherwise charge him anythmg he 
pleases, and besides he has no money, and cannot borrow it 
except firom the village lender, for the curious feehng m regard 
to rights, which is so prevalent among the Hmdoos, apphes 
here, and the village waneeo wiU consider his property mvaded 
if any other trader propose to deal with his constituents On 
these transactions the waneeo of course gams largely Some- 
times, however, he wnll say to the cultivator, ‘ I have no 
ready money, but if j ou \vill tell me what you want we will 
‘ go toget^ier and purchase it, and it shall be put down to my 
* account ’ He takes care, moreover, to hmt to his victim 
what praises he has heard of the hberahty of the family, and 
how necessary it is that their honor should be maintained by 
a large expenditure on the present occasion He adds, that 
such celebrations do not happen every day, but only once or 
twnce in a hfe-time, that the money wtU not be thrown away, 
and that nothing is easier than to make it up ngam He will 
also say, ‘ I have e\ery confidence m you, and am ready to 
‘ advance you any sum you wish ’ In this way, flattering his 
pnde, he easily plunges him deeply mto debt 
There is nolhmg more adverse to the prosperity of the 
Hindoos, than this unfortunate feehng of theirs in regard to 
inoney and expenditure With them a mercantile man has 
‘ abroo * (honour), he is a respectable man, nay, a great man — 
a muhajun ’ — by which they merely mean, that he is wealthy, 
though he may be, indeed he too frequently is, selfish mean- 
ness itself Similarly, a land-owner or cultivator is * dheeiruj- 
‘ w41o ’ — a courageous, high-spmted man— that is to say, he 
plunges himself mto irretrievable difficulties, merely beOause 
he has not strength of min d sufficient to enable htm to despise 
the tittle-tattle of his nejghbouihood 
Hut, to return to our waneeo ♦ Svhen the occasion forall 
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extravagant expenditure has passed away, the waneeo demands 
his bond He tells the cultivate!, ‘ You have so much to pay 
‘ to the ghee-dealer, so much to the cloth-seUer,’ and so on, to 
all of which the cultivator assents The waneeo says, ‘ now 
‘ give me my kothulee cJwrdmun,^ meanmg a fee for loosening 
the purse-strings, which must be paid m ready monej, for 
luck or as a good omen The cultivator procures one per cent , 
m ready money, from wherever he can, and pays it He has 
further, also, to make a present, not only to the person who 
writes, but also to those who attest the bond Interest is 
stipulated for at two per cent per mensem, or, if the terms 
are unusually moderate, at one Tlie bond prepared, the 
cultivator scrawls beneath it his mark — a rude representation 
of a plough AVhen the next crop is ready, and the govern- 
ment share has been paid, the creditor exerts himself to carry 
off all that remains , the cultivator, with much entreaty, 
obtams enough to subsist upon for a short time, and he is 
credited on account of the remamder with whatever the 
w^eeo may be pleased to allow him Sometimes the trader 
carries off nearly the whole, and, when the cultivator talks 
about a subsistence, says, ‘ What need you care ? When 
‘ yours is done you can ha\ e as much as you like from my 
‘ shop ’ Thus the cultivator is driven to the waneeo s shop 
for grain to eat, and gram to sow his field with The terms 
of lendmg are, that the borrower shall repay twice the quantity 
of gram he takes away, when his crop ripens The next 
harvest comes round, but now all the gram which is left, 
after the payment of the government demands, goes to pay 
for that which was borrowed last year, and there is nothing 
left to pay the interest of the bond This, then, must be 
added to the prmcipal, and so the bond goes on swellmg year 
by year— the trader (who is well aware of the practice of the 
courts of justice) taking care to have it periodically renewed, 
and carefully dosmg every loop-hole through which his victim 
might escape ^ 

» The very poverty of these usurers makes them unmerciful creditors 
‘ A nch oppressor,* it has been said, ‘ leaves a man poor, but a poor 
* oppressor leaves to him nothing * 

‘ A poor man that oppresseth the poor, is a sweepmg rain which leaveth 
no food»* — ^Proverbs, xxviu, 3 
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The creditor will now probably reside pimcipally m the 
town, and on Ins occasional visits to the village he puts up at 
the house of his debtor, who is obhged to maintain him as 
long as he remams there If the waneeo have a son to marry, 
or a pilgrimage to perform, the debtor is obliged to lend him 
his cart and bullocks, and on such occasions he must also 
come forward with the usual present The money-lender has 
by this time begun to assume a very high tone, and to demand 
payment, threatening to sell the cultivator’s house or his 
bidlocks , in feet, as a villager would say, ‘ He becomes more 
‘ oppressive than a raja ’ 

In a few jears the ■Haneeo, havmg thus made himself the 
master of munerous cultivators, amasses a large sum of money 
He now turns his attention to a higher prey, and seeks to 
become the creditor of local chiefs and land-owners His first 
step is to get himself introduced to the chieTs man of business, 
’\\hom he gams oa er bj- gifts and promises Tlus agent accord- 
ingly takes the first opportumty of praising the trader in the 
chiefs presence, and mtmiatmg his readmess to advance as 
much nionej as may be wished for When occasion arrives, 
mone> is accordingly borrowed from the Sowkar or Shet (at 
which dignity the waneeo has now arrived), and the man of 
business prepares a bond, and brmgs it to the land-owner for 
lus signature The chief haggles like a child for a sum of 
readj money to be presented to him as the pnee of his affijong 
his seal, but cares little or nothmg about what there is m the 
bond, ne\er reflectmg for a moment that he is likely to be 
called upon to fulfil bis agreement A few transactions of th?« 
kind lead to the inevitable termmation The Sowkar sues m 
the Court of Justice , the man of busmess (who has carefully 
abstamed fmm keepmg any account, lest his own peculations 
should he exposed), deserts his master in the hour of need ; 
the chief attempts to defend the suit, and while he adfimts 
that he has signed the bond, urges that he is not really m- 
debted to one-tenth of the extent asserted , he is informed 
that he must produce his accounts m order to prove his 
defence, and when he states that his agent never k^t any, is 
told further that this is merely a false statem^ty made 
because the production of the books called for would prove 
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the vahdity of the plaintiff’s claim The cluef has, of course, 
no further defence , a decree is therefoie passed, and his 
estate is attached 

We shall return to this subject in a following Chapter , 
meanwhile, v, e beg of our readers to believe that ^though we 
ha\e selected a pioimnent case as best smted to the purpose 
of illustration, we ha\e, nevertheless, truly described a system 
which, with local modifications, still exists throughout the 
provmce of Goozerat ^ 

^ Mr Elphmstoae, m a d 1821, alludes to this subject, in speaking 

* of the hardship felt by the lyots from the exaction of the debts con 
tracted by them dunng the Mahratta government, under the decrees 

* of the Adawlut ’ 

‘ The root of the grievance,’ ho says, seems to ho m the I'eadmess with 

* which a bond is admitted as sufiicient evidence of the justice of a claim 
In this case it is by no means so, for a lyot is easily drawn by occasional 
advances and partial payments into a compheated account, which 

‘it IS impossible for him to unravel This account presents a great 
‘ balance in the lender’s favour, and as the practice is for the ryot to 
‘ give up his produce each year in part payment, and to take an advance 
‘ to enable him to go on with the next, he is so completely in the lender’s 
‘ power that he would sign anythmg rather than disoblige him The 
‘ remedy, therefore, is to settle that in new provmces a bond shall not 
‘ be conclusive when ongmatmg m an old debt of a ryot, but that his 
‘ whole account shall be examined as if no bond had been executed, and 
‘ only the amount which shall then appear fair decreed to the plaintiff 
‘ If the debts could be paid by instalments, regulated by the amount 
‘ of the ryot’s payment to government, it would complete the removal 
‘ of 1^6 evil , but, at all events, steps should be taken to prohibit the 

* sale of a ryot’s cattle and implements of husbandry in satisfaction of 
‘debts’ 

The Mongol Tartars appear to suffer at the hands of Chinese usurers 
m the same way that the Koonbees of Goozerat do at the hands of the 
Waneeas^ — 

‘ “ They came to us,” says a Mongol, “ imploring alms , we allowed 
‘ them out of compassion to cultivate a little ground, and the Mongols 
‘ followed their example They drank the Chmese wine, and smoked 
‘ their tobacco, — on credit they bought their doth, and then, when the 
‘ tune oame for settlmg aooounts, all was charged forty or per cent 
‘ more than its value. Then the Mongols were forced to leave allr^liouBeB, 
‘ lands, and ffooks 

‘ ‘ Could you not ask justice from the tnbunals ? 

‘ ‘ Oh, that IS impossible ' The Kitat knows how to speak and to 

* lie— a Mongol can never gam a law suttfrom a Oh%neee My lord Lamas,— 
‘ all 13 lost for the kingdom of Geohekten ” ’ 
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See M Hue’s T raids in Tartary, translated by Mrs Percy Sinnett 
In another part of tlie work we have a dcscnpiion of the same state of 
thmgs by an ‘enormously fat Kitat,’ who desenbes himself os ‘a?i 
mter of Tartars' and thus accounts for the name — 

‘ “ What ’ don’t you know the Tartars ’ Don’t you know that they 

* are as simple as children when they come mto our towns ’ They want 
‘ to haye eyerythmg they see , they seldom have any money, but ue 

com to thir help We give them goods on credit, and then of course, 
‘ they must pay rather high When people take away goods without 
‘ leivmg the money, of course there must be a little mterest of thirty 
‘ or forty per cent Then by degrees the interest mounts up, and you 
‘ come to compound mterest , but tlmt s only with the Tartars In 
‘ China the laws forbid it , but we who are obhged to run about the land 

* of grass— we may well ask for a little extra profit Isn’t that fair ’ 
‘ A Tartar debt is never paid it goes on from generation to generation , 
‘ every year one goes to get the mterest, and it is paad in sheep, oxen, 
‘ camels, horses— all that is a great deal better than money We get the 
‘ beasts at a low pnee, and we sell them at a very good pnee m the 
‘market Oh> it’s a capital thmg, a Tartar debt • It’s a name of gold ” 

‘ The Yao Chang Ti (collector of debts),’ adds M Hue, ‘ accompanied 
‘ this explanation of his mode of doing busmess with peals of laughter * 
It is not only among Tartars and Hmdoos, however, that such prac 
ticca prevail Whaff will our readers say of the following account of 
a very similar state of things ’ The extract is from Englard As It Is in 
the Middle of the N tnetecnih Century, by Wilham Johnston, Esq Murray 
1861 Vol 11 , p 200 

‘“The cause of the high pnee of village shops,” contmues this 
‘ gentleman (Mr Johnston is quotmgfrom a clergyman of Kent), “ arises, 
I apprehend, from want of competition A labourer (it is consjoered) 
‘ IS allowed credit for a small amount, and then obhged to deal, under 
‘ fearof having hisdebtcalledfor,andofthusbemg left destituteforthetime 
‘ It may be true that the shopkeeper, by deaths and other causes, loses 
‘ money, but with such lai^e profits the effect is sbght , and as he knows 
‘ everybody, he has good tact, and generally avoids a bad creditor 
‘ Millers commonly pursue the same system Blankets are double the 
‘ pnee of a wholei^e shop m London , shoes, too, are excessively high 
‘ The labourer, m consequence, finds himself ill off, and complains that 
‘ he cannot bve upon his wages, when, m fact, he cannot lay them out 
‘ to advantage Averages and quotations serve httle purpose , ‘ Deal 
‘ here, or pay your debt ’ is the practical argument I believe one great 
‘ cause of tho bad condition of the poor is to be found in this.” 
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TOWN LirE — ^BILVHT\nNS— wAnEEAS — BATPOOTS — B\ nBS 

The form of a town house, m Goozerat, will be better under- 
stood from the accompanying plan, than from a lengthened 
description The same rooms occur in all houses, and m the 
same order, but the necessities of the site frequently alter the 
general outlme of the building In country villages, the houses 
contain, commonly, only the two rooms called, ‘ ordo,’ and 

* pursal,’ with a broad veranda supported on wooden pillars in 
front of the latter Houses are built for the most part of 
burnt brick, and are covered with tiles 

The towns are usually surrounded by a wall, and divided, 
internally, into mehelas, or wards, each of which contains 
many houses, but has only one public gateway, and constitutes 
a species of umer castle The only pubhc buildings, with the 
exception of government offices, are those which are devoted 
to religious purposes— mosques, temples, serais, Jam con\ents 
A river, or large artificial reservoir, is the usual accompani- 
ment of every town of any consideration, and places of worship 
are more or less numerous in its vicinity 

The daily routine of small householders of the Bralimin- 
Wanee& class in towns, is somewhat as follows They nse 
from their beds about four o’clock m the morning, repeating 
the name of their tutelary divinity, as, 0 Muha Dev, 
0 Thakor 3 ee (Vishnoo), 0 Umbft Mother The pundit, or 
Sanscnt scholar, mutters a verse , — ‘ I call to nund m the 

* morning, the lord of the deities, the destroyer of the fear of 

* death ’ The Bhugut, ox rehgious layman, chaunts the praises 
of his deity in the vernacular stanzas of some poet , or, 
perhaps, m ‘ mental wordup ’ passes over such things as the 
following in his mind — 

* My Dev is asleep, in a fine mansion, upon a fine bed 
^ 1 approach him and rub his feet, upon which he awakes, 
‘ and, throwing a shawl over his shoulders, rises from his 
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‘ couch I wash his feet with warm water, and anoint him 
‘ with scented oils and perfumes I cause him to bathe In 
‘ warm water, and put upon him a garment of yellow silk, 
‘ and a pair of shawls, and fetch him a stool to sit upon I then 
‘make the teeluk upon his forehead, adorn him with gold 
‘ ornaments, and hang garlands of flowers about his neck, 
‘ bum incense, and light lamps before him, and set before him 
‘ nce-milk and sugar to eat I then wave the drtee before 
‘ him, and put upon him a crown, a body coat, a waistband, 
‘ and other clothes I then prostrate myself before him, and 
‘ pray to him, and the Dev is pleased with me ’ 

The ceremony called drtee, or aratreek, will be explamed m 
a subsequent chapter 

Brahmins and Bhuguts are frequently under the vow to 
bathe before sun-nse, in which case, as soon as they are risen, 
and have said their prayers, they either bathe in warm water 
at home or set off for that purpose to the tank or the nver 
After bathmg they assume a silk garment that has been washed 
the day before, and worship Each Brahmin has, m the 
Dev-mundeer, within his house, a small throne, upon which 
se\ en or eight idols are placed, as the Shalagrto stone (a repre- 
sentative of Vishnoo), Bal Mookoond (the same deity m the 
form of the infant Krishn), Shiva, Gunputee, Doorg& De\ee, 
Sooruj (the sun), Hunooman, or others These images are 
washed, dressed in dothes, and crowns, presented with flowers 
and other offenngs, and worshipped with the ‘ sixteen services * 
which will hereafter be descnbed The mormng worship of 
a Brahnun is sometimes thus performed — ^He praises the 
sun, and offers to lum oblations , he then thrusts his right 
hand into a cloth bag, called a * cow’s-mouth,’ winch contains 
a rosary of one hundred and eight beads of the Roodrdksk^ 
tree, which he tells over, repeating the mystic G&yutree® for 
each bead, or the name of his patron god Smnetimes the 
Brahrnm tells his beads four or five times over He is now 
ready to take has breakfast 

The eatmg room is on one side of the open court, in the 
centre of the house. The usual meals are two m number , 

* Ela^ocoif'pus ganiirus 

* (Ihe Od^n or Sttndk^a ceremony consists m. the repetition of the 
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but nch. people sometimes eat four times a day Breakfast 
IS taken about ten or eleven in the forenoon, after ablutions 
and worship Bralumns wash the whole body agam before 
eatmg , Kshutrees and Vaishyas only the hands and feet 
They then assume the yellow silk vestment, which covers 
them from the waist downwards, and is the sole article of dress 
worn at meals Each person has a small oblong wooden stool 
to s t upon, and the food is placed on a similar stool or short- 
legged table The vessels used are brass or copper brass— 
a flat round dish, containing bread and preserves, or condi- 
ments, and two or three cups of pottage and vegetables The 
water-vessel, of silver or brass, with a small drinking cup set 
upon it, stands on one side The second course is composed 
of rice and curds, or similar food On great occasions, how- 
ever, the fare is more varied and costly 

Ablutions after meals are confined to the hands and face 
The men of the family eat at the same table , then the women 
clean the same vessels, and use them for their own breakfast 
The servants take their food after the family breakfast is 
fimshed, and they use different vessels The men chew betel- 
nut after meals, to prevent their mcurrmg defilement from the 
touch of a person of lower caste Such pollution, however, 
when it occurs, is remediable by the use of ‘ punch-guvya,’ 
or the five articles denved from the cow, and by fasting for 
the remainder of the day 

The second meal, which is a hghter one, is eaten at about 
eight in the evening 

A Brahmm prepanng for dmner makes a place called 
* choko,* the floor of which he spreads with cow-dung and 
earth, moistened with water When at home, his own ‘ rusodo,’ 

mtudra (^tgvedat m, 62, 10) 

Ted JSawiur varetii/am Ihargo demsya 
dMmah%t dhiyo yo prachoda^dt 

* We meditate on the excellent ^ory of the divine Savitn may he 
inspire onr tmdersfcandmg ’ 

MacdoneU {BisL of Sanshrxt lOOO, p 79) renders 

‘ May we attain that excellent 
Glory of Savitn the god. 

That he may stimulate our thoughts 
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or cooking-room, is the place employed , but, if necessary, 
the choko may be made tinder the shade of a hedge by 
the wayside, or in any other convement place Upon the 
choko he raises a little temporary stove, which he smears 
in like manner with cow-dung, and thereupon he cooks his 
food The Poorbeea, or Eastern Bralmiins, carry their exclu- 
sn c notions upon this point to such a length that brothers 
even are forbidden to use the same choko, nor may one 
take fire from the stove of another Hence the saying, 
‘ Twelve Poorbee&s and thirteen ‘‘ chokos,” ’ because with that 
number of Brahmins an extra stove would be reqmred for 
the fire alone 

The Brahnun, when his food is ready before eating, per- 
forms ‘ Turpun , ’ that is to say, he fills a copper cup with 
water, and puts therein a few grams of barley, some sesamum, 
leaves of the sacred basil tree sandal, &c , then holding some 
sacrificial grass, he fills his joined hands with water, which he 
pours back again into the cup, sa\ ing, ‘ I offer (make turpun 
‘ of) this water to all the De\s ’ He proceeds to make smiilar 
offerings of water, to men, animals, trees, rivers, seas, Bhoots, 
Prets, Reeshees, progenitors, and others Then he mentions 
the names, as many as he can recollect, of his father’s ancestors, 
his mother’s ancestors, and Ins own deceased friends He now 
performs hom, or fire-sacrifice, by throwing a portion of nee 
and clarified butter into a little copper or earthen vessel, 
containing fire, repeating, while so employed, the names of 
the De\s The Bralimln sets aside fi\e portions of food for 
cows, beggars, dogs, ants, and crows He then takes a little 
of each dish, and offers it to the De\ , m a vessel containing 
fi\ e di\asions He now sits down to his breakfast , but, before 
commencing, repeats the Ga3rutree over a handful of water, 
with which he spnnkles his own food, and three portions whidi 
he sets apart for Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shiva The first five 
mouthfuls he swallows are for the * Punchpran,’ or five airs 
supposed to be in the body and necessary to existence At 
the conclusion of his rejiast, he deposits upon the ground 
a little of what remains, as an offering on behalf of the ^ints 
residing m hell l^us wiH no doubt appear to the reader to 
be a \ery elaborate and painM ceremonial , but long practice 
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enables the Brahniin to acquit himself of the performance in 
less time than is occupied m the description 

Brahmins frequently consider it necessary that they should 
observe practices of peculiar difficulty m order to maintain 
their superionty over the other castes Of these the most 
strict is an observance of the Nagur Brahmins, called ‘ Nuven,’ 
or ‘ purity in regard to food ’ The Brahmin, havmg bathed, 
dresses himself in silk or woollen clothes, or if he require to 
use cotton garments, these must be dipped in water, wrung 
out, and dried in some place where nothing impure can touch 
them Thus habited, he sits down to dinner, but he must 
preserve himself from numerous accidents which would render 
him impure, and compel him to desist from his meal If he 
touch an earthen vessel he is defiled, unless the vessel have 
never contained water Tlie touch of a piece of cotton cloth, 
or of a piece of leather or paper, which he may accidentally 
have sat down upon, renders him impure, but if Hindoo letters 
have been written on the paper they preserve him from 
defilement, because they represent ‘ Suruswutee * If, how- 
ever, letters be written on cloth or leather, these remain 
impure Thus, if the Geeta, or any other portion of scripture, 
be required for use at the time, it must be boimd with silk 
and not mth cotton , leather must be avoided, and instead 
of common paste of flour and water, the binder must employ 
paste of pounded tamarind seed A printed book will not 
answer the Brahmin’s purpose because printing ink contains 
impure matter Some thmk that the touch of deer-skin or 
tiger-skin does not defile Raw cotton does not render the 
Brahmm impure, but if it have been twisted for the wick of 
a lamp b> a person not in the state of * Nuven ’ it does , and 
again, if it have been dipped m oil or clarified butter it does 
not Bones defile, but women’s ivory armlets do not, except 
m those parts of the country where they are not usually worn, 
and then they do The touch of a child of the same caste 
who has not learned how to eat gram does not defile, but if 
the child have eaten gram it does The touch of a donkey, 
a dog, or a pig defiles , some say that the touch of a cat also 
defiles, others are mclmed to think that it does not, because 
in trutli it IS not easy to keep the eat out* If a Brahmin who 
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IS in ‘ Nu\en be eating, or if lie ha\e risen from eating, the 
touch of his person defiles another Brahnun who is m ‘ Nu\en,’ 
but has not begun Ins dinner 

^^aneeis, and trading people generally, set off early in the 
niormng to ha\ e a sight of the De\ in his temple Some persons 
entertain a superstitious notion that e%er> thing \vill prosper 
with tliem during the da\ if thc\ behold a particular person s 
face the first thing in the morning, so they keep their e>es as 
completely closed ns the> can, and set off to see this person of 
good omen It is vet} unluck\, thej belie\e, to see a man 
who lias no son* an outcaste, a donkey , or a quarrelsome person 
Othera worship the first tlung m the morning the * sacred basil 
or the hol\ fig-tree \fter they ha\e eaten breakfast and 
chewed betel, thev set off to the pubhc market, where they 
follow their occupation until e\enmg time, when they return 
home to dinner, pa>mg, perhaps, on their way, a second visit 
to the temple 

It IS the men s business to make what purchases are necessary 
for the household in the market, and to keep the accounts All 
other domestic duties de\ol\e upon the women 

The wives of the poorer class of householders rise at three 
in the morning frequently to grind grain, and are occupied, 
perhaps for three hours, in prepanng as much flour as will last 
until the third day Wlien they ha\ e no gram to grmd they 
must still nse at the same early hour to milk tlie cows, churn, 
and extract clarified butter At siv o’clock, after arranging 
their costume, they set off with their \essels to the river-side, 
where they bathe, and hll water, and then return home Some 
women bathe at home, and fetch water afterwards, and rich 
men’s wives have a ser\ant specially for attendance on the 
bath When the women return with their water-vessels filled 
they must set to work to prepare breakfiast The males of the 
family, when breakfast zs ready, sit down in a line at short 
intervals, and eat , when they rise, the women sit down 
Breakfast fimshed, and the men off to their various duties, the 

^ [The Tulsi, Oamum sanctum, sacred to Vishnu, frequently to he 
seen m a pot outside Hindu houses, and the Hpal, Fmut rehgiosa, 
associated with Vishnu and &va ] 
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women are busily employed m cleamng the house, the fireplace, 
the plates and dishes and other vessels, and m preparmg gram 
for gnnding About three in the afternoon they have a httle 
leisure, which they employ in attending to their children, or m 
combmg out their own long hair, and oilmg it In the evening 
they are again busy getting ready lights, preparmg dinner, and 
spreading the beds 

When a caste entertainment takes place the guests either 
wash at home, and dress themselves m silk clothes, or if the 
distance be considerable carry their dining dress with them to 
the house of their host, who provides them with water to bathe 
in Wlien they are dressed, the men sit down in two lines out- 
side the entertamer’s house and take their dinner , as soon as 
they have finished their repast, the women sit down in a similar 
manner In some places the women dme at the same time as 
the men, but at a short distance from them The persons who 
prepared the dmner set it before the guests, and dine them- 
selves when the rest have finished On the west of the Sabher- 
mutee river the women dress for dinner m cotton, which 
practice is the subject of much contemptuous remark among 
the people of the eastern districts whose wives wear silk dresses 
In some places no person, not even a man of the caste, unless 
he have bathed and dressed lumself m silk, can pass between 
the two bnes of guests at a public feast without defihng the 
company, and it becomes therefore necessary that the enter- 
tainer should procure permission to bamcade the street -in 
which he hves In other parts of the coimtry a person of the 
same, or of higher caste, may pass without removing lus clothes, 
but he must leave his shoes behind him, and carry his turban m 
his hand, and above all he must be particular not to carry with 
him a book bound in leather or any other leathern article 
Five or six of the caste are usually stationed on either side of 
the Imes to keep off the dogs, a task in which they are not 
always successful, and when a dog gets in, his appearance 
creates quite a scuffle, hands are raised on all sides to drive him 
away, and it generally ends in his putting his foot mto some 
man’s plate, and jumpmg over him, or else in his rushing 
between two men, rendermg them both impure The sufierers 
however put up with the affront quietly for the tune being, 
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and finish %vhat is m their plates, that they ma> not l)c guilty 
of disrespect to Unn Dev,^ or sometimes they call to the sen- 
tinels %\ho remove then plates, and bring them fresh ones 

In tunes of peace and ease the Rajpoot leads an indolent and 
monotonous life It is some tmie, usually , after sun -rise, before 
lie bestirs lumself, and begins to call for lus hookah , after 
smoking he enjoys the luxury of tea or coffee, and commences 
his toilet and ablutions which dispose of a considerable part 
of the morning It is soon breakfast-time, and after breakfast 
the hookah is agam m reqiusition, vnth but few intervals of 
conversation until noon Tlie time has now amv ed for a siesta, 
winch lasts until about three in the afternoon At this hour 
the clnef gets up agam, washes his hands and face, and prepares 
for the great busmess ot the day , the distnbution of the red- 
cup, kusoonibd or opium “ He calls together lus friends into 
the public hall, or perhaps retires witli them to a garden-house 
Opium is produced, which is pounded in a brass vessel and 
mixed with water , it is then stramed into a dish with a spout, 
from which it is poured into the chiefs hand One after the 
other the guests now come up, each protesting that kusoomba 
is wholly repugnant to lus taste, and very mjunous to lus 
health, but after a little piessmg, first one and then another 
touches the chiefs hand in two or three places, muttenng the 
names of Devs, friends, or others, and drains the draught 
Each, after dnnking, washes the chiefs hand m a dish of water 
which a servant offers, and wipes it dry with his own scarf, 
he then makes way for his neighbour After this refreshment 
the chief and his guests sit down in the pubhe hall, and amuse 
themselves with chess, draughts, or games of chance, or 
perhaps dancmg girls are called in to exhibit their monotonous 
measures, or musicians and smgers, or the iiever-failmg 
favorites — ^the Bhats and Charuns At sunset, the torch- 
bearers appear, and supply the chamber with light, upon which 
all those who are seated therein nse, and make obeisance 
towards the chieftam’s cushion Th^ resume their seats, and 
playing, smgmg, dancing, story-tellmg go on as before At 


^ Food personified as a deity 


• [See vol 1 , pp 309, 
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about eight the chief rises to retire to his diimer and his 
hookah, and the party is broken up 

As may have been already observed in the course of our 
narratives the Rajpoot chief has always several ladies, each of 
whom IS maintamed in a separate suite of apartments He 
dmes and spends the evening alternately in the apartments of 
each of the ladies, who, with her attendants, prepares dinner 
for him, and waits upon him while he eats it, waving the 
punkah or fan behmd him, and entertaining him with her 
remarks, which, if report speak true (for no stranger is admis- 
sible on such occasions), frequently constitute a pretty severe 
curtain lecture 

Closely connected with the Rajpoots are the Bards, the 
Bhi-ts, and Ch§.runs ^ Of their origm nothing is known, but 

^ [The Bhats and Chaxans were the bards, heralds, and genealogists 
of the Eajput famihea The Bhats are probably Brah man by ongm , 
they observe many Brahman ceremonies, snch as wearmg the sacred 
thx^, though the onstoms vary locally It should be remembered that 
the onginal occupation of the Brahman m the court of a Vedio Baja 
was that of recitmg the sacred hymns An old rhyme says 

Age Bralinmii, pIchJte BJmt, 

Tale ptchJie aurjat 

In front the Brahman, behmd him the Bhat, 

And behind him the other castes 

The Charans were ongmaUy, as the name imphes, ‘ wanderers who 
also rose to the office of oourt-bards and beoame as highly respected as 
the Bhats But the most striking and charaotenstio feature of these two 
castes was the extraordinary power they acquired by the practices of 
tr^a or dfiarna, i e mutilation or suicide if their wishes were disobeyed. 
As IS shown m Forbes’s chapter on Bhut3 {tnfia, p 373, 4) the ghost of 
suicide 18 regarded with peculiar dread. This is especially the case with 
the ghost of a Brahman, Bhat or Charan, for the Bhats and Oharana 
were regarded as inspired and hence as sacred Thus the Charan woman 
Bahuohara who committed suicide was worshipped as an ami&r of the 
goddess For this reason Bhats and Charans were used as secimty 

for large sums of money the debtor would never dare to repudiate 
the debt, because the sponsor would then commit traga, and his ghost 
would haunt the offender till death Ih a similar fashion, they would 
act as guides durmg a journey No one would venture to mjure the 
travell^, for in that case the guide would commit tr^a and haunt the 
aggtesBoxB Tr^a thus became a means of protest agamst any unpopular 
actum and was oven resorted to for the puipose of extractmg money, 
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they assert themseKes to have sprung from Jluha Dev or 
Shiva They are in some places culti\ators, in others bankers, 
but their more legitimate occupations are those of acting as 
securities for the performance of engagements, and of recording 
the genealogies of their Rajpoot clients 
Dunng the anarchy ^^hich has more or less p^e^ ailed m 
Goozerat from the time when the dvnast\ of Unhilpoor was 
overthrown bv the Mohummedans, to the time when, under 
British influence, the settlement was effected which we ha\e 
described, the secunty of a bard was one of the few a\ailable 
means of ensuring the performance of both political engage 
ments and pTl^atc agreements, and of providing for the safe 
transaction of commercial operations Whether the paramount 
power souffht a guarantee from the half-independent pnnci- 
palities for the payment of their tribute, or a pri\ ate individual 
desired assurance of oblmon and personal safety from the 
chief whom he had offended, — ^whether the money-lender 
looked for a pledge of repayment or the merchant for the safe 
transit of his goods through a country infested with robbers, 
the bard was alike resorted to as the only person whose secunty 
could be accepted without danger As the descendant and 
fa\ounte of the gods, his person was sacred m the eyes of men, 
who reverenced but little else, and he liad at his command 
means of extorting compliance with lus demands whidi were 
seldom used in vam These were the ntes of ‘ Trag^ ’ and 
* Dhuma which consisted, — the former, m the shedding by 
the bard of the blood of himself or of some member of his 
family, and the calling down upon the offender, whose obstinacy 
necessitated the sacrifice, the \engeance of heaven and the 
latter m placing around the dwellmg of the recusant, a cordon 
of bards, who fasted, and compelled the inhabitants of the 
house also to fast, until their demands were complied with 
It was not until the estabhshment of British supremacy 
rendered the performance of these barbarous ntes impossible 
that the custom of employing bardic secunty fell mto disuse 

and Gujarati literature abounds m ghastly stones of its use. This 
abominable custom is, of course, a oramnal offence under Bntish law, 
and Bhats and Cbarans now make a respectable livelihood as farmers, 
moneylenders or traders See vol i, 302, vol u, 387, 429 ] 
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In Ins heraldic and poetical capacity, however, it is, that the 
bard has been longest and most favourably distmgmshed MTicn 
the ramy season closes, and travelhng becomes practicable, 
the bard sets off on his yearly tour jfrom his residence in the 
‘ Bhatwara ’ of some city or town One 
by one he visits each of the Rajpoot 
chiefs who are his patrons, and from 
whom he has received portions of land, 
or annual grants of money, timing his 
arrival if possible to suit occasions of 
marriage or other domestic festival After 
he has received the usual courtesies he 
pioduces the ‘ Wye,’ ^ — a book written m 
his own crabbed hieroglyphics, oi in those 
of his fathers, which contains the descent 
of the house, if the chief be the * Teelayut,’® 
or head of the family, from the founder 
of the tribe , if he be a ‘ Phutayo,’ or 
cadet, from the immediate ancestor of 
the brancli, interspersed with many a 
verse or ballad, the ‘ dark saymgs ’ con- 
tamed in wluch are chanted forth in 
musical cadence to a delighted audience, 
and are then oially interpreted by the 
bald, with many an illustrative anecdote 
or tale The Wye is not, however, merely 
a souice for the gratification of family 
pride, 01 even of love of song , it is 
also a record of authority by which ques- 
tions of consanguimty are detennmed 
when mamage is on the tapis, and disputes relatmg to the 
division of ancestral property are decided, intncate as these 
last necessarily are from the practice of polygamy, and the rule 
that all the sons of a family are entitled to a share It is the 
duty of the bard at each penodicjd visit to register the births, 
mamages, and deaths which have taken place m the family 
smce his last circuit, as well as to chromcle all the other events 

» Efeace the bard is called ‘ WyewuncM,^ reader of the ‘ Wye ’ 

* [See yoL i, p 432, ncte 2.] 
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\\oithy of remark which have occurred to aftect the fortunes 
of his patron , iioi ha\c we €\cr heaid even a doubt suggested 
regarding the accurate, much less the honest, fulfilment of 
this dutj bj the bard 

The manners of the bardic tribe are very similar to those oi 
their Rajpoot clients , their dress is nearly the same, but the 
bard seldom appears without the ‘ Kutar ’ or dagger, a repre- 
sentation of which IS scrawled beside his signature, and often 
rudelj engraved upon his monumental stone, m evidence of 
his death in the sacred duty of Traga The heraldic occupation 
is hereditar\% and as the bard goes forth on liis annual circmts, 
attended not onl^ his servants and retinue (the females only 
being left at home), but also by his sons, the latter have 
numerous opportmnties of becoming acquainted with the 
hibtor> of their patrons, and of learning, beside the funeral 
moiimuents of the race, all that traditionary lore which forms 
their ancestral wealth 

Of the poetic \ alue of the bardic ehromcles we have m some 
degree enabled our leader to form his own estimate Perhaps 
it maj be thought of them (as Johnson thought of the so-called 
Poems of Osstan), that ‘ nothing is more easy tlian to wrrite 
‘ enough in that stjle if once >ou begm ’ ’Where poets form 
an hereditary" profession, the character of the poetry can 
hardly be secure from this cnticism Their exaggerations are 
awkwardly great, and all their little fishes are apt to speak 
like great whales,^ their descriptions and their similes have so 
little \ariety that they might almost be stereotyqied Still it 
must, we think, be adnntted that there is often iii the bardic 
sketches much of spir t, and of effective, howevei rude, colour 
and drawmg Their historical \alue may be accurately 
measured by a rule with which the biographer of the Queens 
of England furmshes us ‘ No one,’ says Miss Strickland, * who 
‘ studies history, ought to despise tradition, for we shall find 

* that tradition is, on the whole, accurate as to fact, but wholly 
‘ defective and regardless of chronology ’ The bardic accounts, 
where they are written, and are intelligible without oral &x^lana- 

1 This was th© cnticism applied by Goldsmith to Jolmson 

* If he were to wTite a fable of httle fishes, he would make them speak 

* like groat whales.’ 
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tion^ may rank with the contemporaneous ballad poetry of 
other nations , where unwritten, they approximate to common 
oral tradition The written genealogies, where they do not 
ascend to fabulous periods, are doubtless correct m the mam 
In matters of less strictness even, the bards themselves, though 
they admit a certain laxity, assert their material accuracy 
The follo%vmg is their canon 

Without fiction there will be a want of flavour. 

But too much fiction is the house of sorrow 
Fiction should be used in that degree 
That salt is used to flavour flour 

And in another couplet they assert that — 

As a large belly shows comfort to exist, 

As nvers show that brooks exist, 

As ram shows that heat has existed, 

So songs show that events have happened 

There is one subject, at least, upon which bardic testimony 
cannot be impugned — the subject, we mean, of manners and 
customs , and without contendmg for what is extravagant, we 
may remark that the bards, e\en if by an operation the very 
reverse of that which is performed by amber, ^ have enshrmed 
m the rude casket of their tradition much of that for which 
history is more especially valuable Fieldmg, m vmdicatmg 
the use and dignity of the style of writing in which he excelled, 
agamst the loftier pretensions of professed historians, said that 
m then productions nothmg was true but the names and 
dates, whereas m his everything was true but the names 
and dates ‘ If so,’ remarked Hazlitt, * he has the advantage 
on his side ’ 

The bardic song, with all its virtues and its vices, its modi- 
cum of truth, and its far larger mass of worthlessness, is now 

^ ‘ Family tradition and genealogical history, upon which much of 
‘ Sir Everard’s discourse turned, is the very reverse of amber, which, 
‘ itself a valuable substance, usually mcludes flies, straws, and other 
‘tnfles, whereas these studies, bemg themselves very insignificant 
‘ and teifimg, do nevertheless serve to perpetuate a great deal of what is 
'^xare and valuable m ancient manners, and to record many ounous 
‘ and mmute facts, which could have been preserved and conveyed 
* through no other medium.’ — Waverley, chap iv 
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nearly silent, and can never revive ; the swords which it cele- 
brated are broken or rusted, the race by whose deeds it was 
inspired, is fast passing away. Perhaps it may be the fate of 
even these poor unworthy pages to call attention for nearly 
the last time to tiie verse wdiich has been, for so many centuries, 
alike a solace in peace and a stimulant in danger to the sons of 
the Kshutrees. 



CHAPTER IV 


n^JPOOT I^yra-TENUHES UNDER THE MOHUMJVIEDANS AND 
THE MAHRATTAS 

Though victorious m the field, the Mohummedan invaders 
had effected nothing towards the permanent conquest of 
Goozerat until the time of AHah-ood-deen IQuljy The inroads 
of Kootb-ood-deen Eibuk produced little more sohd effect than 
the expeditions of Mahmood of Ghuznee, and, but for the 
demise of the first Solunkhee dynasty, the kmgdom of Unhil- 
poor might still, perhaps, have resisted the arms of even the 
now estabhshed empire of Delhi If the death of Bheem Dev H, 
however, did not leave a vacant throne, the royal authority 
was certamly, henceforth, either in abeyance oi but feebly 
wielded The kings, suffermg, perhaps, under the defects of 
an mcomplete title, held even the crown-lands which they 
possessed with no firmness of grasp, and allowed the outlying 
territory to escape almost entirely from then control Their 
Puim&i vassals, of Chundrawutee, were oveiiun by the 
Chohans , the conquered chiefs of Kutch resumed their inde- 
pendence , the Rks of Soreth reasserted their old supremacy 
m that peninsula, and entertained followers, who soon became 
as powerful as their lords The abongmal tribes, taking 
advantage of the feebleness of the throne, began again to raise 
their heads The Mairs of Dhundhooka and the Sords of 
Eedur exhibited the state of prmces , the BS,reeas of Gogo 
and Peerum wielded all that remained of the naval power of 
the kmgs of Unhilpoor, and, while the Kant Bheels pressed 
upon the R4s of Soreth, their Lmdred ravaged the lands of 
the Wfighelas themselves At this lime, also, circumstances 
forced mto the country various foreign chiefs, who, gladly 
received at first as vassals of the crown, became, m the end, 
from their unquiet ambition, the sources of additional weak- 
ness A Rdthor soon established a rival kingdom among the 
mountains of Eedur, and a Jhdl4, acquiring possession of an 
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important portion of the home territory, rendered Inmself 
independent in all but name, affectmg even to have presented 
a province to his sovereign The Gohils from the north, the 
Shoda Purm&rs and Katees from Sindh, and other tribes enter- 
ing Gk)ozerat, joined in marriage with Choorasumas, with 
Waids, or even with abongmal Mairs, and, aided by them, 
attempted to wrest land from the Bhoomeeas, or, perchance, 
turned their swords agamst each other Goozerat was, in trutli, 
in'vaded not by Moslem alone , and the army, which should 
have defended her, had broken up into numerous divisions 
eager, no doubt, to protect the ground which each mdepen- 
dently occupied, but, as a whole, connected by no common 
interest, and acknowledgmg no common leader Under these 
circumstances, the generals of Allah-ood-deen Khiijy met with 
a far more feeble opposition than had been encountered by 
their predecessors, while, at the same time, the booty which 
they at length succeeded in acquiring had lost a great part of 
Its \ alue 

Tlie account which the Mohummedans themselves ha\ e left 
us of the first period of their possession of Goozerat, exhibits 
a scene of anaichy, produced, no doubt, partly by their want 
of power to settle the country, but, in a great degree also by 
the selfish pohey m which the emperors indulged in regard to, 
not only the Hindoos, but also their own officers Their 
governors we find continually changed, ohtaimng, perhaps, 

‘ the honor of martyrdom at the hands of the infidels,’ or, when 
more successful against their enemies, disgraced or murdered 
by the monarchs whom they served Rebels, meanwhile, we 
are told, rose up in every direction These outbreaks were, at 
first, confined to the Hindoos alone, but, after a time, the 
foreign Mohummedan officers, and, eventually, the viceroys 
themselves, jomed m rebellmg against the authority of the 
emperors, and Mohummed Toghluk, though personally under- 
taking the task, was imable to effect more than a partial Settle- 
ment of affairs Afterwards the resuscitation of the revenue 
was sought to be effected by fhnulng it out on exorbita&t 
terms, and a senous attempt to detach the province tcom the 
unpenal authonty, was met by the apporntment of a vicew^y, 
who, from the moment ofms setting foot in^Goozearat, virtually 
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inaugurated that separate kingdom, the establishment of which 
it was his commission to prevent 

The only Rajpoot chiefs of note with whom the Mohumme- 
dans are known to have come into contact durmg this penod, 
are the Ra of Soreth and his vassal, Mokherajee Gohil Joona- 
gurh resisted the Moslem attack, and though Peerum was 
destroyed, and its founder slam, the power of the Gohil clan 
was unbroken , Gogo and the rest of their territories remained 
in their possession, and a younger branch had sufficient influence 
to render itself paramount in the hdls of Rajpeepla 

We have observed the measure of success which attended 
the steps taken by the sultans to effect the completion of the 
conquest of Goozerat The Ras of Soreth and the Rawuh 
of Chdmpaner were dethroned by Mahmood Begurra , the 
Rows of Eedur, however, successfully defended their indepen- 
dence against reiterated attacks, and Chowras, Jhdlds, Gohils, 
and others mamtamed possession of their lands Nor were 
they only the great Hindoo land-holders who thus preserved 
their existence, for in every part of the country the hereditary 
Rajpoot estates constituted no small portion of the lands of 
each district 

Tlie following is the general account given by the Mohumme- 
dan author of Meerat Ahmudee ‘ The whole of the zumeen- 
‘ dars in the time of Sultan Ahmed Goozeratee erected the head 
‘ of rebelhon and disturbance They were, however, punished, 
‘ and dnven from their retreats, and the servants of the king 
‘ were established in every place In consequence of being 

* thus completely dispossessed of their habitations, that band of 
‘ unbehevers, being hopeless, began to infest the roads and 
‘ villages with their depredations Anarchy increased, con- 
‘ fusion prevailed, the decay of cultivation became visible, and 
‘ the ryots were distressed Those whose duty it was to advise, 

* in their foresight put an end to these calamities, and exacted 

* from the zumeenditr of every village security to discontmue 
‘ his opposition Three parts of the land of each village, under 
Hhe denomination of ‘Tulput,’ were acknowledged as the 
‘property of the king, and one portion was given to the 
‘ zumeend&rs, under the denonamation of ‘WtotH,’ and they 

* were engaged to furnish guards and protection to their own 
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villages, and Tvere to hold themselves in readiness for the 
service of the king \\hene\er called upon As these people, 
‘ without paj mg obedience to the prince, did not see it possible 
to establish themsehes, they attended to make their submis- 
' Sion, and engaged to pay the crown a suldmee from their 
‘ Wanta , from this time sulamee and paishkush became 
‘ established against them Some of the zuineendars, such 
as those of Huldliurwas, Ghorasur, Atursoomba, Mandoowa, 
‘ and others, ^ere converted to Islam, and entered into agree- 
‘ ments for the defence of their own talookehs, and their posses- 
‘ sions were conferred upon them by the imperial court, for the 
‘ encouragement of the faith, but the> consenting to pa\ the 
‘ imperial paishkush From other principal zumeendflrs 
‘ over whom the hand of conquest did not extend, the lev\ of 
a > early paishkush was exacted ’ 

We have seen, however, from the narratives of the Mohum- 
medan historians, that this levy was not accomplished without 
difficulty , and the continual presence of an important military 
force The armies of the sultans, year by year, advanced 
against these Hindoo cluefe (as the armies of the Kings of 
Unhilpoor had formerly advanced against Soreth, Kutch, or 
Malwa), with a view of completing their subjugation, if that 
were practicable, or otherwise of enforcing as large a money 
payment as they could 

A similar general account is given by the bardie annahsts, 
m whose wild but homely tales, we have perceived how some 
of the Kshutrees’ sons apostatized to Islam , how others more 
resolute, treading the flinty pathway of the outlaw s life, 
regained a seantv portion of their lands , and how a happier 
few, though flying oft from smoking homes, the mountain cave 
their dweUmg-place, and the shield their sleepless pillow, 
maantamed the unequal contest until their oppressors were no 
more 

The emperor Akbar was mchned to adopt a more liberal 
policy than that of his predecessors The great Hmdoo chiefc, 
as we have seen, had already been engaged m the nulitary 
service of the state,i and now they were treely admitted to the 
rank of imperial nobles, on the condition that they should place 
* See voL i, p 378 
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the government mark on their cavalry contingents, and attend 
the provmcial governor on all important occasions The power 
of the imperial viceroy, or souhahdar, was supported by a large 
army, usually quartered at Ahmedabad, which city formed m 
fact one vast cantonment The country immediately surround- 
ing the capital, and m other places where the imperial power 
was imdisputed, was ‘ khalsa,’ or under the immediate manage- 
ment of the servants of the crown, — and the superior authority 
of the soubahdar was acknowledged from Jhalor to Songurh, on 
the frontier of Candeish, and from Dw4rk^ to the borders of 
Malwa ^ In addition to the central army cantoned in Ahmed- 
abad, there were also numerous fortified ports, called Tahnahs, 
occupied by the imperial troops, m different places The whole 
e^ent of the country was, nevertheless, intersected by the 
possessions of the Hindoo chieftains, who all of them imder the 
Mogul government, whether ‘ Rajas, Rajpoots, Koolees, or 
^ Grassias,’ bore the general name of zumeendars The revenue 
which was derivable from the zumeendars, or their villages, was 
a fixed and settled sum It was not determined by a valuation 
of the produce, and the assignment of a portion as the share of 
government , but, on the contrary, each proprietor obtamed 
the best terms that he could In the times of the emperors, 
as m those of the Sultans of Ahmedabad, however, the col- 
lection of the revenue from the zumeendS,rs was always of 
necessity supported by the presence of a military force 

^ If the governor of the Soubah,’ says the historian, ‘ should 
‘ proceed with a large army towards the banks of the Watruk, 
‘ which 18 situated to the westward, and also towards the boun- 
‘ dary in that direction, as far as W4nsw&rfi and Doongurpoor, 
^ which may be about one hundred kos from Ahmedabad, and 
^ should return from W^uswArA towards the south, the Zu- 
^ meend§,rs of South and Jalreefi, and the BareeA distncts, and 
^ Rajpeepla, and Mdnduvee, and Ramnugger (which is upon 
^ the sea coast) would settle for their paishkush , should he 

* proceed towards Doongurpoor, which is to the north-east, he 

* will effect the settlement of the ZiUah of Bedur, Seerohee, 

1 See verbal information relative to the state of Goozerat, commnm- 
oated to Colonel Walker by Amrut Lall, agent for nearly thirty years 
behalf pf the Pe^wab’s governor of Ahmedabad 
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^ Danta, the lulls of Geer, Rannn. Bao Plmphur Khunde\ a- 
‘ nugger, the talooka of Kutch, and from thence the Zumeen- 
‘ d&rs of Jhalawar, Moorbee, Hul^i-ud, the Sirkar of Islam- 
‘ niigger (Bhooj), Jugiit Ranna Bhao, Sirkar of Soreth, 
‘ Porbunder, Chanjeh Kesoje, Oonah, and others of Kateewar, 
‘ — GJohilwar, Loleo\anah, Dhundhooka, and Dholka and at 
‘length arme at I^Iiiimbayiit which is situated on the sea- 
‘ coast, through the abo\c-namcd Zillahs ' 

Man\ of the great ‘ zumeendars ’ continued to perform 
service until the reign of \urangzeeb, but regained after that 
time their complete independence In the same period of 
disorder the small landholders also strode, and not without 
partial success, to recover the lands which the\ had been com- 
pelled to resign in fi\our of the cro’v^n 

‘ In the course of time,’ saj s the same "Mohummedan author 
‘ the Rajpoots and Koolees, who had become powerful, excited 
‘ disturbances, carried awav the cattle from towns, and mur- 
‘ dered the inliabitants during the harv c&t season The people 

* ha\ing no means of redress, purdiased exemption from these 
‘evils b\ gixmg the authors of them a \earl> payment m 
‘ monev, or b\ 5 lelding up possession of one or more fields fit 
‘ for cultivation, and such claim for exemption is called grds 
‘or wol This custom, gradually established, has been so 
‘ matured through the weakness of the provincial go\emors 
‘ that there are veiy^ few places in the pergunnahs where some 
‘ of the Rajpoot, Koolee, or Mohummedan inhabitants do not 
‘ possess the right to grds 

‘ As these people are naturally disobedient, addicted to 
‘ theft, highway robbery, and sedition, they therefore excited 
‘insurrections whenever the government of the provincial 
‘ rulers indicated the least weakness On this account several 
‘of the governors, both in past and present times, after 

* strengthening the fortifications of the province, stationed 
‘ a sufficient party of soldiers therein, and these posts are named 
‘ Tahnahs The payment of each Tahnah has been fixed by 
‘ government, and certain lands are set aside for this purpose 

* m order that the party of men may never leav e the post, lest 
‘ disturbances might be set on foot* Now that the unsettled 
‘ state of the province goes on mcreasmg, the seditious tnbes 

VOL. n TC 
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‘ already mentioned ha\e levelled the small forts, where there 
‘ were formerly Tahnahs, and by establishing themselves in 

* others, have obtained possession in many towns of the tulput 
‘ government share instead of gtds 

* At present ( \ d 1747-8 to 1756), the provincial governor 
‘ raises a force, and collects a tribute from the holders of wdnid 
‘ in possession of the tulput, in proportion to the capability of 
‘ each place, while he takes security from his own amildars (or 
‘ officers) , but when the great landholders refuse to pay the 
‘ tribute, what power has the provincial governor to enforce it ? 

‘ and so faithless have they become that he cannot pass the 
‘ city gate without an escort for them ’ 

There were, however, causes wholly independent of the 
Mohummedan conquest, which tended to reduce the power of 
the Rajpoot chiefs The younger brothers of a family were 
invariably considered entitled to a portion of the paternal 
estate In the case of important chieftainships this right was 
restricted to a portion of land, assigned as a maintenance, the 
extent of which varied according to circumstances, and the 
cadet, or ‘phutflyo,’ was the vassal of the ‘teelayut,’ or 
chieftain , but where the estate of a cadet was concerned, his 
sons either divided the lands equally among themselves, or the 
younger brothers, sharing alike, assigned a larger share to the 
elder Had circumstances permitted the strict and regular 
action of this system, it is manifest that the land-holding 
famihes must have been in every case, as they really were in 
many, reduced in a very few descents to the position of mere 
cultivators But where no central government existed, and 
where pubhc and domestic war continually raged around 
them, the cadets, such especially of them as were themselves 

* good Rajpoots,* frequently found opportxmity for increasing 
their inhentanee at the point of the sword Many, too, qmtted 
their patrimony to take mihtaly service at a distance from 
home, and the greater mortality among the class, which was 
mevitably the aecompamment of a state of chrome warfare, 
aided m retardmg the mmute subdivision of lands The 
chieftam waa always of right the heir, m the last resort, of the 
cadet Sometimes, where the share of the latter was insufficient 
to supply his wants, he disposed of it by mortgage or sale to 
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tht head of his famiK sometimes from choice or neccssitj, 
he assigned his land or a certain portion of it, to a powerful 
neighboiu', other than his chief, either to purcliase protection 
or to bu\ off annojanee A further dram upon the resources 
of the Rajpoot chiefs existed in the necessity under which 
tlic\ las, from religions feelings or the desire of reputation, of 
conferring gifts upon Brahmins Gosates and other religious 
mendicants or upon Bh its and Chanins, the recorders of fame 
These classes were called m some parts of the count r> by the 
general name of Yaehuks We ha\e obser\ed flic ‘lakh 
pusa\,’ the e\tra\agant doncations made b\ Row Veeriim 
Dev, of Eedur and others These were not confined to 
mone\ , apparel, jewels, horses, or other ^ aluable articles but 
consisted also of lands, which, from the same word above 
cmplo\ ed were called ‘ pus 1 1 ,’ and w ere free from all 
demands of the oiiginal grantor except that wluch he pre- 
ser\ed as heir m the last resort Piisa\ta lands were also 
granted to soldurs for militar\ following and to potters, 
toreh-bcarers, and other domestic sen ants 

The term ‘ gras ’ appears, as has been already mentioned,^ 
to ha\e origmalh applied to gifts made to religious persons, 
such as were afterwards more particularh denominated 
‘pusa\ ’ III the bardie chronicles, however, it is constantly 
applied to the lands gi%en for their subsistence to jumor 
members of the chieftain s families, and this sense of the word 
continued for a long time to be the pTe\alent, if not the 
exelusia e, one At length the term ‘ gras ’ was also used to 
signify the blackmail paid b'v a village to a turbulent neighbour 
as the price of his protection and forbearance, and m otlier 
similar meanings Thus the title of ‘ grissm,’ ongmally an 
honorable one, and indicating its possessor to be a cadet of the 
ruling type, became at last as frequently a term of opprobniim, 
conveying the idea of a professional robber, ‘ a soldier of the 
* night,’ such as the Meleekur of Koompojee of Bhunkora 
It IS ver> important that we should recollect these distinc- 
tions, as the disregard of them has been the cause of embarrass- 
ment, if not of injustice The concessions, which, under the 
names of gr^, or wol, Row Chdndo forced from the usurpers 
^ Vide vol i, pp 232 vol ii, p. 32, nok 
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of lus hereditary principality of Eedur, should not be con- 
founded with the black mail, which, also under the names of 
gras or wol, the banditti of the Rajpeepla hills extorted from 
the defenceless villager, or the reivers of the Choonwal from 
the travelling merchant , much rather should confusion be 
avoided between either of these classes of claims, and the 
regular and legal title to a share of the family lands whieli was 
possessed by the grassid cadet of a Rajpoot house The 
following descnption by Colonel Walker, of the titles borne 
by the different chieftains throughout Kdteewar may be 
applied more generally to the whole of Goozerat — 

‘ The title of Raja is applicable to the head of the family 
‘ only He must be independent, that is not pay jumma or 
‘ tribute to another of his family The tribute payable to the 
‘ Moguls or the Mahrattas does not affect the independence 
‘ of his character The address of a Raja runs “ Muhfi,r4ja 

‘ Raja Shree ” The ongin of the title of Rdn^, which 

‘ IS nowise inferior to that of Raja, cannot be satisfactorily 
‘ traced (Similarly of the title of Row ) The title which 
^ follows next in gradation, is that of Rdwul, which is the most 
‘ appropriate designation of the Chieftain of Bhownugger, — a 
‘ distinction which his ancestors assumed on receiving some 
‘ assistance from the Rdwul of Doongurpoor This address 

‘runs, “Mwul Shree ” The sons of Rajas, R^^s 

‘ (Rows), and Rdwuls bear the appellation of Koonwur 
‘ (prince), and their sons the designation of ThlLkor, provided 
‘ they have succeeded to an estate The sons of a TMkor are 
‘ also called ‘ Koonwiur ’ during their father’s life On his 
‘ death the eldest becomes a ThSkor, and the others “ Bhoo- 
‘ meeds,” and ” Grdssias ” Thdkor, the next gradation 
* after Rdwul, is apphed to all those who are not powerful 
‘ enough to assume and use the title of Raja, or who are the 
‘ heads of distmct, but mfenor, branches of a family To the 
‘ head of a family, Thdkors owe a feudal submission, exem* 
‘ phfied m the payment of tribute, sending a horse, or the 
‘ performance of service In their own possessions, Thdkors 
‘ are, however, as independent as Rajas “ Bhoomeed ” is ap* 
‘ phed to all possessors of landed property who are not Rajas 
‘ or Thakors, of which they are the mfenor gradation We 
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ha\e ueneialh called them Gra&^ias,” in ccnscquence of 
their bein^r the ancient hereditarN proprietors of the portion 
‘ of terntor\ the\ possess, in ^>Iuch sense the ^\ord gras ” is 
used, and it is equivalent to ‘ ’ or Cudeem (t>\o 

Mohummedan ords uiiKlimean root origin, foundation,” 
and ' ancjtnt, old, former ’) 

The establishnunt of the Maliratta power must be reckoned 
from the fall of Almiedabad, m the vear a d 1755 For some 
jears previously their incursions had been annually repeated 
under Peelajee md Damajec Guikowar, the Peshwaii Bajee 
Row , and others, and Baroda had been actually taken posses- 
sion of The IVIahratta inroads, up to tius tune, were, howev’^er, 
nicrtlv predator\ expeditions, in which plunder was the object , 
and though a chouth had been extorted from the authonties of 
the Mogul government, still its realisation depended upon the 
extent of the Mahratta niihtarv power Almiedabad having 
lallen, the whole couiiliy was divided equally betweeii the 
Peshwah and the Guikowar, including the tribute payable by 
the zumcciidars, who, during the contest for supremacy be- 
tween the Mogul and Mahratta powers, had observed a strict 
neutrality , paymg with equal facility their revenue or jumma 
to whatev er person possessed local authonty in their owm dis- 
trict Neither Moguls nor Mahrattas interfered m their 
internal policy^ , and durmg the government of the latter power, 
they Gontmued to possess the same rights and pnvileges whidi 
they had possessed, and to occupy the same position which they 
had occupied in the time of Akbar, with the exception, that a 
gradual mcrease to their revenue was imiiosed by the Maliratta 
arms ^ 

‘ In the plain to the south,’ says jVIt Elphmstone, * and m 

* the open spaces that run up between the rivers, the Mahratta 
‘ governments had the right of administering justice m every 

* village, by means of its own officers, and it always took an 
account of the produce of the village lands, of which it was 

^ entitled to a certain share All the other villages retamed 
‘ their independence on the payment of a tribute Most of 

* those which lay on the rivers m the midst of subjugated 

^ From the information furmshed to Colonel Walker by Amratlal 
the Peshwah’s agent 
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‘ country paid it regulaily every year to the nearest revenue 
" officer , but those whose situations were stronger, or more 
‘ remote, Tvithiield their tribute until compelled to pay by the 
‘ presence of an invading ai-my The villages winch submitted 
to the administiation of justice and the inspection of their 
pioduce, are called ItyuUee^ those which only pay a tnbute 
Mewdsce , but this last teim is not extended to prmces, 
‘like those of Eedur and Loonawaia The tribute paid 
‘ annually to the revenue officer is called jummdbundee , that 
‘ collected by an officei at the head of an army is called gMiis- 
‘ dhdnd (grass and gram) There are many Memdsees^ who 
‘ though they are wiUmg to pay a small sum to the revenue 
‘ collector, will not submit to the exaction of a large one unless 
‘ supported by a force These pay both jummdbundee and 
‘ gM7is dhdnd , the former to the collector every year, the 
‘ latter to the commandant of the force that is occasionally 
‘sent to levy it Both descriptions are, however, equally 
‘ tnbute^ and neither is a fixed shaie of the produce ’ ^ 

In regard to the Rajpoot chiefs here spoken of under the 
general name of ‘ the grassi^s,’ Colonel Walker has the follow- 
ing — ‘ The power of hfe and death, and the adimmstration of 
‘ justice within their respective villages, are possessed by all, 
‘ and it was never thought necessary to make reference to the 
‘ authority of the superior goveinment residing at the Kusbah 
‘ of the pergunnah (or prmcipal town of the district) m order 
‘ to obtam leave for the punishment or to avert the effects of 
‘ having pumshed a cnminal or disobedient ryot And also 
‘ m the event of a crime against government bemg committedj 
*it was usual to demand of the gr4ssi4 whose ryot might 
‘ have committed the act, that he should take the necessary 
‘ measures for pumshmg the same In respect to extenor 
‘ relations, they appear to have exercised the same freedom 
‘ The external mterests of such petty states could not have 
‘ extended far and may be supposed confined in great measure 
‘ to their own neighbourhood But they enjoyed the right of 
‘peace and war with each other They formed such con- 
* nexions as might be necessary for the extension and security 

^ [See Bombay (xazeite&r^ vu (Baroda), chapter vm, pp 340 ff (Land 
Administration) ] 
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of their commerce , thc\ built fortifications and maintained 
troops Nor does it appear that of the states to vhom 
the> paid tribute c\er interfered m their transactions, 
whether foreign or domestic, so long as the> were not in- 
imical to themsehes It is generalK admitted that the 
payment of a tiibute does not depme the tributary of his 
iiukjiendence 

*\\ith their hereditary possessions also the\ receue a 
\ariet> of seigneurial rights and piiMlegcs The grassia 
proprietors of villages assign lands to Rajpoots and others for 
nulitary ser\ices in the defence of themsehes and property , 
they call for the ser\ices of all the artificers of the village 
whent\er they require them , they possess the right to all 
trees which ma\ fall down, although the produce may belong 
‘ to the tenant who occupies the ground Fees are paid to 
them for permission to contract a marriage, and some coUec- 
^ tions are made on the birth of their children , they abate 
‘and inert ase the rc\euues the\ deri\e from their ryots at 
‘ their own pleasure ’ 

The principal suuice of recenuc possessed by the chiefs was 
the snare of the crops which they received in kmd In the 
case of garden crops, sugar cane, cotton, tobacco, opium, and 
other crops, m regard to which it is difficult to make the kultur 
or assessment which lias been described, they levied a money 
rent They sometimes recei\ed a tax upon ploughs as part of 
their land re\enuc Sometimes, where the share of the pro- 
duce was small, they exacted a trifling money payment m 
compensation ^\hen land was assigned to the cadets of a 
family, it was the practice in certain pails of the country 
that the chief retained the money payments, leaving only the 
shaxe of produce to the cadet Cultivators reclaiming land, 
instead of paying m kmd, made for a few y ears only a small 
acknowledgment to the chief m money The produce of all 
trees usually belonged to the chief, waifs and strays also 
belonged to him He levied transit duties on traders’ goods, 
taxes on hquor shops, and on tanners and cumers, which latter 
tax, however, was in compensation for the perqmsite allowed to 
those trades of removing the hides of all animals which died m 
the village 
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The tax on mainages was trifling, varying from one shilling 
to four shillings The chief received all fines imposed for 
cnmmal offences, and sometimes a fourth of the sum awarded 
in civil smts 

The whole admmistration of such parts of each district as 
were tyutee was confided, by the Mahrattas, to a komdvishdar, 
a collector, or rather a farmer, of revenue The residence of 
this person in the distnct was only temporary, he was, at any 
time, liable to be displaced by any other who was prepared to 
offer higher terms for the possession of his authonty, it was, 
therefore, his interest to accumulate as much money as pos- 
sible, without reference either to the permanent revenue of the 
pergunnali, or to the happmess of its inhabitants One means 
of enriching lumself was that of exactmg fines for criminal 
offences, and with no severer punishment, therefore, cnmes of 
the most heinous and flagitious nature were passed over Civil 
disputes, which consisted principally of claims for the pos- 
session of land, for the recovery of debts, or for the assertion 
of caste rules, were, under the government of these farmers, 
referred to arbitration, the komavishd^r mterfermg only by 
lending the aid of his authonty for the enforcement ot the 
award, and by appropnatmg to his own use a fourth of the 
sum awarded 

On the estates of the Rajpoot chieftains, justice, both civil 
and cnminal, where it was administered at all, was in the hands 
of the gr&ssi4 The influence of the Bh^ts and Chdruns was 
very powerful, and usually compelled the proper execution of 
engagements^ for the performance of which they were securities 
Where they referred cases to arbitration, the conduct of the 
gTilssias contrasted very favourably with that of the kom&- 
vishdars The chiefs levied only a very small sum from the 
disputants, which was proportioned to their means, and was 
always appropriated to charitable purposes ^ 

Justice was admimstered prmcipally through a system of 
ordeals and oaths, which still remams m vogue, both m the 

^ Vidt> Mr Biggie’s letter to Oolonol Walker, forming an Appendix 
to that officer’s report ‘ On the Company’s late acquisitions m Qoozerat, 
* from the Peshwah and Omkowar,’ dated 18th June, 1804. In regard 
to the last statement see, however, above. 
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cro\Mi-lrtuds ot the Gulko\^ ir slalt and m the Moulukgeerce 
distnetb of Katetw ir and the M>bte Kanta \Miale\er the 
e^'idence m hib pobbts'sion, the complainant, mbtead of using it, 
most frequent 1\ 2ireferrcd comiielling the defendant to undeigo 
an ordeal or to take an oath, and the defendant, on the other 
hand often sought to anticipate his assailant b\ refemng the 
matter through him to the same judicium Dei Thus, the 
jioiiit in disjmte %\avS often deltrnnucd b> the success of one of 
the parties in jiutting the other upon his tnal bj oath or ordeal, 
for, especially m the case of pei’sons of character, it %\as held 
more creditable to retire from the contest altogether than to 
maintain it ui>un the ordeahstic gromid There is a descrip- 
tion of the ordeal, wluch is remarkably consonant \\ith CMstmg 
practice ui Renaudot’s .\rabian travellers ‘In the Indies,’ 
say the\ , ‘ when one man accuses another of a crmie punishable 
with death, it is customarv to ask tht accused if he is willing 
to go through the liial by lire , and, if he answers m the 
aihrmativc, they heat a piece of iron till it is red hot , this 
done, they tell him to stretch lorth his liaiid, and, upon it, 
they put seven leaves ul a tree they have in the Indies,^ and 
‘ upon these leaves they put the red hot iron , and, in this 
condition, he walks backwards and forwards for some time, 

‘ and then throws off the iron Immediate^ after this, they 
‘ put his hand mto a leathern bag, wluch they seal with the 
‘ prince s signet , and if, at the end of three days, he appears 
‘ and declares that he has suffered no hurt, they^ order him to 
take out his hand, when, if no sign of fire is seen, they 
declare him innocent, and delivered from the punishment 
wliich threatened him , and his accuser is condemned to pay 

* a man of gold as a fine to the prmce 

‘ Sometimes they boil water in a caldron till it is so hot that 
‘ no one may approach it , then they throw an iron ring mto 
‘ it, and command the person accused to thrust his hand down, 
‘ and brmg up the ring The accuser is m this case also to pay 

* a man of gold * 

‘ In the vucmity of my village/ says a Goozeratee author 
of the present day, ‘ there is a tree called the ‘‘thief s hmbaro/^ 

^ The btirr tree is the tree here alluded to We have ourselves seen 
this ordeal employed The leaves usually protect the person from mjury 
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‘ where the hot oath is administered to thieves When a thief 
‘ has been apprehended, or in any case where a dispute has 
occurred, and it cannot be ascertamed who is the gmlty party, 
‘ then the hot oath is adimnistered to either one oi both of the 
" disputants Fifteen years ago the oath was administered to 
a goldsimth I did not go myself to see what happened, but 
I heard the following account of it — The Raja’s Karbharee 
caused an non ring to be heated at the “ thief’s tree,” and 
‘ ordered the Koolee, who was the goldsmith’s opponent, to 
take it up People say that the Koolee had bribed the 
Karbharee, so that, at the time of hftmg the nng, the Koolee, 
‘ worshipping the Sun, said, “ O Sooruj, sire, if I am m the 
right save me I ” and so saying he touched the ring with his 
hand, whereupon the Kdrbh^ee immediately exclaimed, 
“ The Koolee has saved himself ' ” Then, turning to the 
‘ goldsmith, he said, “ If you are in the right, lift the rmg ” 
‘ The goldsmith took off his turban and body-coat , and went 

* to a well, called the Gungfi. well, which is m that place, to 
perform ablutions He became very sad, and considered 

‘ within himself whether he should not jump into the well, and 
‘ give up his life At that time a voice issued from the well, 
‘ which said, “ Take courage ^ ” Heanng this, the goldsnuth 
‘ looked up and around, but in that space he saw no one, so he 
‘ considered that it must have been some Dev that ordered him 
‘ to take courage After ablutions, he went out of the well 
‘ somewhat reassuied, but when he looked at the rmg, and 
‘saw how very hot it was, his fears returned in full foice 
‘ At that time, however, he perceived a tram of ants passmg 

* over the ring, which sight gave him some confidence At 
‘ last, worshipping the Sim, he said, “ O father Sun, if I be 
‘ m the right, protect me I ” so saymg, he took the ring out of 
‘ the fire with his hand, and placed it on his neck Then the 
‘ Karbharee said, “ You have saved yourself , now throw the 
‘ ring down , ” but the goldsmith rephed, “ No I let me go 
‘ first to the Baee Rslj (or Thakorme), and after that I will take 
^ off the ring ” At that tune, one of two shepherds, who were 
‘ standmg by, took the rmg off the goldsmith’s neck with his 
‘ staff In the place where it fell upon the ground the dust 
‘began to be very much heated Then they said to the 
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“ Koolec, Put the nng in the same way on 3 our neck,” but he 
was unible to lift it, and hib hand was found to ha\e been 
burned and bhsttred from ha^^ug touched it in tlie first 
mst ince , bo the Koolce was pronounced to be in the wrong, 
and the goldsmith in the right, and a large number of 
Mllagers who had come to set the oath administered, 
sc panted, remarking sageK to each other, that e\tn m tins 
Iron Vgi the Supicme Being has not deserted the earth ” 

’’ Sometimes an iron chain or ball is used m the same wa> as 
the ring, the accused being ordered to lift it , and sometimes 
he is directed to take a ring or three copper coins out of a 
\essel filled with heated oil I ha\e heard that a person, 
having professed his willingness to submit to the trial by 
ordeal, a \cssel of od was heated, and a cocoanut thrown 
therein to test the heat, and that, though tlus was immediately 
cracked, the suspected person w is enabled to pro\e his 
innocence by taking copper coins out of this hot oil, which 
he said seemed to his touch to be cold water ^ 

\t the Milage of Bhuieead, near Dholera, theic is the 
shnne of a \ery celebrated Mohimimedan saint, who is 
called Peer Bhureeadro,” to which many people are taken 
to be tried by ordeal The defendant is compelled to put 
‘ on a pair of iron fetters, and is then directed to walk past 
the Peer’s tomb , if the fetters fall off, he is held to be cleared 
I Iiave heard that some contrivance is resorted to in the 
‘ making of these fetters, so that they may fall off 

\nother kind of ordeal is used at Bliownugger There is 
a stone there with a hole in it, through which, if a suspected 
man can creep, his character is held to be cleared , if he 
‘ cannot, he is pronounced to be a liar The stone goes by the 
name of the mtndow of truth and falsehood ® 

^The mode of admmistermg the cold oath is this The 
‘ person swearing, professes his readmess to take a flower ofl 
‘ an image of Shiva, or to place his hand upon the foot of some 

^ See the extract from Soimerat’s travels descriptive of a feast of 
fire m honor of Dhnrum Raj, or Yoodishteer, and Droupndee — ^D’Oyly 
and Mant’s Bible, note on Leviticus, cap xvui v 21 [Sw L. B Barnett 
Antiquities of iTidta, 1913, p X27 ] 

* Fide vol 1 , pp 43o, 437 
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‘Dev, if the opposite party agrees, then the defendant 
clears himself by taking an oath m this form If it be 
‘ Avished to impose on a Hmdoo a very bmding cold oath, he 
‘ IS compelled to place his hand on the neck of a Brahmin , or 
^ if one still more stringent is called for, the swearer is required 
‘ to touch ^vith a kmfe the neck of a cow, the meamng bemg, 

‘ that if be breaks the oath he incurs the sm of Brahmm, or 
cow-murder All these oaths aie considered to possess great 
‘ force, and thej aie only employed when the matter in dispute 
IS of considerable importance , for smaller matters lesser 
‘ oaths are used 

‘ A Brahmin sweais by his junoee, or cord of legeneiation , 

‘ a Rajpoot by his sword , a Waneeo by Sarda, or Suruswutee, 

‘ (by which he means kis account-hook) , a cultivator swears by 
‘ his bullock , a Mohummedan by some rozah, oi the samt that 

* dwells therein , a Shrawuk swears by his lehgion, oi else 

* says “ puchkand ” Many people swear by their sons, by 

* gram, by their hopes, by their youth, by their bi others, by 

* their fathers or mothers, oi by their eyes , they mean to 
‘ imprecate upon themselves the loss of these m case of their 
‘ breakmg the oath Women swear by their husbands and 
‘ sons , a widow, when called upon to swear, says, “ If I speak 
‘ false, may I have the same fate for seven lives ” A Vaish- 
‘ navite swears by Ins necklace, an ascetic by his beads, an 
‘ artificer by his craft, a sailoi by the jewel-mme — ^the sea, a 

* wealthy man swears by Lukshmee, a school-boy by learning {») 

‘ A goldsmith swears by M§,t4, meamng any Devee, but par- 
‘ ticularly Doorga, m the form of the lady of the tiger,” but 
' th^ get out of this oath (m the very spint of the casmsts) by 
' saying they meant to swear by some stout man (m^to) If 
‘ a person swear by his ancestors, or by any deceased person, 
‘his oath IS not accepted Boys fancy that if they swear 
‘ a false oath with the tongue between the front teeth (like 
‘ the Enghsh school-boy’s occr the left) it is no matter The 
‘ person who swore a man for any particular purpose, may 
^ release huh from his obhgation by saying “ The oath is void^’* 

* In the small country villages a great deal of busmess is 
‘ transacted on the faith of these oaths, and many people never 

* make them falsely ’ 
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There is another spot consecrated to Ptcr Bhurecadro, near 
Ahmednugger, in the M^hee Kanta, at which people are tried 
ordeal A second mode of taking an oath h} the Peer, is 
to lift one of the earthen to> like horseSj which are set before 
him 1)^ his \otaries Mel idee Mata has a shrine near Kurec 
The mode of swearing b\ her which is usualh cmplojed is 
that of raising m Ihe hands a lighted lamp from before her 
image, and sa\ ing ^ If I speak f ilsel> , ma\ Meladee Mata take 
‘ an answer from me in so manj da\ si’ At Dhiibor^, near 
Sadra, tliere is a temple of Hunooman, who is here surnamed 
‘ Dubhoreeo ’ If it be intended to swear a minor oath by this 
idol, the part> merely touches its foot , if a more impressi\ e 
oath IS required, the swearer drinks a cup of Hiinooman’s oil 
At Shamlijee, the mode of swearing is to take up a flower 
which has been offered to the god 

In the districts about Palilunpoor and Danta, the following 
IS a common mode of settling disputes The defendant goes 
to the bank of a ri\ er, or other place where there is sufficient 
water, attended b\ a friend, and accompanied bj the plamtiff, 
who IS armed with a bow and arrow In order to clear him- 
self, the defendant must keep his head under water for a 
sufficient time to allow of his friend s returning with an arrow 
which the plamtiff has shot from his bow 

Colonel Tod describes a stone similar to that at Bhownugger, 
but possessing powers still more evtraordmarj , which is to 
be found on the adjacent mountam of Shutroonjj e ‘ Near 

* the Choree of Nemeenath,’ he sa;y s, ‘ there is a plain flat 
‘ stone, having, about three feet above its insertion m the 
‘ ground a square hole of fifteen inches diameter, called the 

* mooktdwara, or door of bliss,’* and whoever can so compress 

* his body as to pass through this ordeal of punty, is sure of 
‘ beatitude (mookt) Few of the sons of Mammon, who “ lard 
‘ the lean earth,” can bear this test, unless they greatly 

* mortify the flesh Strange to say, there is a stone image of 

* a camel, nearly as large as life, m juxtaposition with the 
‘ door of bliss,” and as all these erect stones are termed stda^ 
^ or “ needle,” our Scriptural text could not but suggest itself 
‘ to the'mmd ’ 

There is another stone of the same kind at Dubhoee, winch 
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bears the name of " Mdma Dokuree,’ and is mentioned by the 
author of the Oriental Memoirs 

In all these modes of trial, and many others which are of 
daily use in different parts of Goozerat, the prmciple is the 
same The judges tacitly admitting their mcompetency to sit 
in judgment upon the accused, require him to pronounce upon 
his own guilt or innocence, by refusing or accepting the trial 
which IS pioposed to him Thej arc all of them, therefore, 
equally appeals to the judicium Dei — are, in fact, ordeals ^ 

1 WiUiam of Malmesbury mentions, os a proof of the sanctity of the 
‘ old church ’ of Glastonbury, ‘ that within the memory of man, all 

* persons who, before imdergomg the ordeal of fire or water, there put 

* up their petitions, exulted m their escape, one only excepted,’ of whose 
case, however, ho declmes to inform us If the assertion be a true one, 
we fear that the sanctity of this ‘ depositary of so many samts ’ must 
occasionally have been prostituted to the support of falsehood 

Similar miracles were wrought at the shrme of St Thomas Becket, 
at Canterbury, as we are told by a monkish historian who lived at the 
time of the Samt’s martyrdom, and from whose work it may be gathered, 
that the royal officers had then frequent recourse to the trial by water 
ordeal ‘ Two men,’ he says, ‘ were impeached upon the Torest Act 
‘ for stealing deer , and being tned by the water ordeal, one was cast, 

* and hanged , the other, by mvoking St Thomas’s mteroession, escaped 

* Another, accused of havmg stolen a whet stone and pan of gloves, 
‘ was convicted by the water ordeal, and had his eyes dug out, and some 
‘ of his members were cut off, but were perfectly restored to him by the 

* intercession of the martyr, which he implored ’ 

It was not, therefore, only upon special oocasions that the ordeal 
was used m England it was, in fact, the soul of the ongmal Anglo 
Saxon system of law, — the only species of tnal which existed Nor 
was it until the reign of Henry in, that the trial by ordeal was abolished 
Up to that tune it had been sanctioned by the clerical as well as the 
temporal rulers, both in England and Sweden, being performed, as we 
are told by Blackstone, oriy m the churches or other consecrated 
ground Notwithstanding this fact, it appears, however, that the 
church was mainly instrumental in the abohtion, for we find royal 
liters, of the third year of the reign of Henry, addrc^d to the itmerant 
judges of the counties of Lancaster, Cumberland, and Westmoreland 
(the northern circuit of that day), announomg to them that because it 
was not detennmed, previous to the opening of the circuit, what form 
of tnal they should imdergo who were charged with robbery, murder, 
arson, and the like, * since the ordeal of fire and water had been pro 
^hibited by the Homan church,’ (cum prohibitum sit per ecolesiam 
Bomonam judicium ignis et aquis), it had been provided by the kmg 
m oouninl that the judges should proceed in a particular manner then 
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\ illa^fcs were, b\ the c\i<itoni of the countn , held responsible 
for the ^aluc of property stolen within their limits, unless the 
footsteps of the robbers could be triced on to another place 
It was, therefore, the dut\ of the police to keep watch through- 
out the da\ in the \ illage lands, in order to prevent suspicious 
persons harbouring there \i break of daj the^ were further 
bound to examine and cartfulK preserve the marks of all 
unrecognized footsteps which might ha\e been imprinted 
during the preceding night, in order that if called upon, tliej 
might be enabled satisfactonh to take up and carry on the 
traces ^ 

laid down, in regard to persons accused of those crimes About the 
same time King Valdemar II abohshed the tnal bv ordeal m Denmark 
\estiges of the practice have however been traced bv antiquanes 
in customs long afterwards used >Such was that of leaping ov er the fire 
on Midsummer Eve, a superstitious instance of agiUij, from which we 
are told grave clcigvmen had to be deterred bv an interdiction of 
ecclesiastical authority Such also were the long continued customs 
of swimming peojile suspected of witchcraft, or weighmg them against 
the church Bible, of which former King James m his D(rmoi}ologie, 
as quoted by Brand, observes that it appears that God liath appointed 
for a supernatural signe of the monstrous impietie of witchcrafte, that 
the water shall refuse to receive them m her bosom that have shaken 
off them the sacred water of baptism, and w ilfully refused the benefit 
‘ thereof Such a relic, also, is probably the proverbial expression of 
qoxng ihmgk fire and uater to serve any one A further reUc of the ordeal 
has been noticed m the replication which a pnsoner under indictment 
was called upon to make, that he would be tried ‘ by Qod and the country,'* 
or more properly ‘ by Gtd or the country, that is to say either by jurv 
or bv ordeal — tho judunim Dex 

In our Count j Courts m England, and Sheriff Courts in Scotland, 
where the case is often allowed to rest wholly or partlj on the oath of 
the party, we have returned very much to the old ordeal trial 

There are cases,’ says that philosophic 3unst, Bentham, ‘ in which 
‘ no evidence can be had , m which plamtiff and defendant stand on 
‘their mere affimiation and denial, ought the plamtiff to be denied 

* the only means left, — an appeal to the conscience of his adversary ? 
‘ I answer, that, in aU such cases (and (hey are not instances of true judicial 
‘ 'procedure^ but of a sort of ordeal, similar to fhal of red hot iron or boiling 

* water), it would be much better,’ &c 

1 It IS cunous to notice the similanty between the state of things 
which we have thus described, and that which once existed in onr own 
country ‘The cnminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons,’ says Russeli, m 
hiB History of Modem Hurope, vol i, p ‘ as of most barbarous 
‘ nations, were far from being severe , a compensation in money being 
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Besides the territory which was under the jurisdiction of 
the hereditary chiefs of the country, and that which was 
entirely controlled by the central government, there was 
a portion of the lands of Gkiozerat which occupied an inter- 
mediate position, under the sway of a class of men who, 
though not possessed of hereditary rights, had succeeded m 
assuming what was well mgh their equivalent Of this class we 
may select as a prominent example the Kusbatees of Dholka 

* Previous to the fall of the Mogul government,’ says Colonel 
Walker, ‘the Kusbdtees, as soldiers of fortune who had 
‘ acquired a competence, settled at Dholka From their 
‘ numbers and warlike character, their influence was great, 

‘ and they were feared by that predatory race of men — ^the 
‘ liatees When the Mahrattas obtained the supremacy in 
‘ this part of the country, they were useful to them At this 
‘time, owing to the frequent wars and revolutions in the 
‘ government, Goozerat was m a state of anarchy, and the 
‘ district of Dholka had nearly become an uncultivated waste 
‘ The Gmkow4r government was incapable of remedying these 
‘ disorders, and of restoring the revenue without the assistance 
‘ of men of influence m the country, and who had a command 

* of cash The Kusb§,tees on this occasion offered to restore 
‘the population of the several villages, on condition that 
‘ each village which they brought into cultivation should be 
‘ leased to them for a certain number of years, at a fixed rent 

‘ These offers were accepted, and since that time it has been 
‘ customary to grant leases to the Kusbatees of those villages 
‘ which have from time to time become waste ’ 

‘ deemed sufficient for murder of any species, and for the hves of persons 
‘ of any rank, mclnding the king and the pnmate, whose head, by the 
‘ laws of Kent, was estimated at a higher rate than that of the kmg 
‘ The prices of all kinds of wounds were also settled , and he who was 
‘ detected in adultery with his neighbour’s wife was ordered, by the 
‘ laws of Ethelbert, to pay him a fine, and buy him another wife The 
‘ punishments for robbery were vanons, but none of them capital If 
‘ any person oould trace his stolen cattle mto another’s ground, the o^vner 
‘ of the ground was obliged to show their tracks out of it, or pay the value 

* of the cattle 

* But if the punishments for crimes among the Anglo Saxons were 
‘remaokahle, their pretended proofs were no less so’ The author 
then goes on to descnbe the ordeal system 
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ILVJPOOT L.VNB TE^^.R^S rXDER THC BRITISH 

In a minute, dated 0th April, 1821,^ Mr Elphin&tone 
describes the effects of the introduction of British po^er into 
Goozerat Each of the eollectorates of \hmcdab‘id and Kaira 
into which the British territory north of the M\hee is dmded, 
contims, he sa>s ‘ two sorts of Milages, Khdhd and 
the former being those which had been immediately managed 
b> the Mogul and Mdiratta go\emments, and the latter those 
which had been subject to tlie hercditaiy jurisdiction of the 
chiefs ‘The former are directlj under the go\emment, tl e 
‘ latter are held a gris&ia chief, to whom the go\emnienf 
‘ looks for revenue, and fomierh looked for maintaining order 
‘The most striking diMsion of the grassu Milages is into 
‘ those held b} Rajpoots or gnissias, properh so called, and 
* those held by Koolees, generally termed Mexids The former, 
‘ though foreigners, were in possession of Goozerat when the 
‘ Mohuinraedans invaded it , they retained some talooks (lord- 
‘ ships) and ’villages at that time, and the> reco\ered others by 
‘ encroachment on the final weakness of the Moguls They 
‘ are at once a more civihsed and a more warlike race than 
‘ the Koolees , and it is, perhaps, owing to these circumstances, 
‘ as well as to their havmg more recently possessed the go\em- 
‘ ment of the province, that their claims appear to be much 
^ more respected than those of the Koolees The latter, though 
‘ probably the aborigines, seem generally to be considered as 
‘ rebellious, or at least refractory, Mllagers, who have, from the 
‘ weakness of former governments, eluded or resisted the just 
‘claims of the sirkar (government) Both pay a sum to 
‘government, which government appears to have had the 

^ For which see 8decU(m oj Papers from the Records at the East India 
UomSi etc , printed by order of the Court of Directors, m 1826, vol* lu, 
pp 677 to 697 The compiler states that ‘ the ongmal is, in many 
‘places, obscure and defective;’ We have, therefoie, had the less 
hesitation m restoring the correct names where these were apparent 

VOL n U 
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* right to increase It was not usual to interfere with the 
‘ internal management of their villages, or to examme the 
‘ state of their receipts Our government has asserted the 
‘ right, without always assuming the exercise of mtcinal inter- 

* ference , but it is only of late that it has begun to inquire 
‘into the collections, by estabhshmg tulMees (subordinate 
‘ revenue collectors) in grassi^ and Mewds villages The whole 
‘ of the pergunnahs of Dhimdhooka, R4npoor, and Gogo, 
‘ except the kusbas (or chief towns), are in the hands of 

* gr^ssiS. Rajpoots, as is a considerable part of Dholka , there 
‘ were also a few m Veerumgam, which have been swallowed 
‘ up during the exactions of the Mahrattas The Kusbatees 
‘of Dholka, though Mussulmans, and the chief of Patree, 
‘ though a Koonbee, and though both differ from the others 

in the nature of their tenure, may yet be reckoned in tlus 
‘ class , but by far the greater number are Rajpoots They 
‘ resemble their neighbours and brethren in Jhalawar, but are 

* more intelligent and respectable The chiefs of Limree and 
‘ Bhownugger are among the number of our subjects in those 
‘districts, though they have large possessions elsewhere 
‘ They are all quiet and obedient Tulitees have been mtro- 
‘ duced into the villages of those of Dholka, and all their 
‘revenue, but twenty per cent of their own share, after 
‘ deductmg that of the ryots, is now levied by government 
‘The police, also, has either been committed to mookliee 
‘ putels (or village head-men), m a manner mdependent of 
‘ their authority, or left in their own hands, subject to all 
‘ restrictions of that humble officer of the police The others 

* are still on their former footmg as to revenue , but they are 
‘under the Ad&wlut (or Court of Justice), and are either 

* themselves agents of the magistrate, or are superseded by 
‘ their putels The pnneipal Mew&sees are the Koolees of 
‘the ChoonwS.1, and those of the Purfintej, Hursole, and 
‘Morisa districts The former are qmte reduced, have 

* received tulatees, and pay all their revenue but twenty-five 
‘ per cent , but the latter maintain their independence, and 

* in some instances their rebelhous and predatory spirit ’ . 

* The most striking circumstances m the progress of our 
government are the extraordinary obstacles that existed to 
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‘ mtTCKliieinpf order and the surprising success 'with ^\luc!i 
‘thcj ha^e been o\crcomc The contimnl intermixture of 

* our territories ^\ith those of the Guikowar, the Peshwah, 
‘ the Nowauh of Camba\ , and the unsettled tributaries of 

* Iv*itcewar and the M\hee Kanta, the number of half sub- 
‘dued grabsiis and Mewisee^? T\ithin our own limits, the 

* numerous and ill-defmcd tenures in almost e\er\ village, and 

* the turbulent and predatory character of a large proportion 
‘of the people, combined to make the counti^’’ bc>ond the 

* M\hee more difficult to manage than an> part of the Com- 

* pany’s temtoncs , \et, b> the caution of government and 
‘ the judgment and temper of the local officers, our authority 

* and our system ha\e been established witli the utmost tran- 
‘ quillitj , without either irritating our subjects or embarrassing 
‘ oursehes b\ anv sudden or violent changes Of late years 

* our innovations haac been proceeding with accelerated pro- 
‘ gress , and although the danger of hasty impro\ ement is 
‘ now dmunished, it may still be necessaiv to retard their 
‘ad\ance, or at least fix the limit be>ond which it is not 

* designed they should extend 

* When we first obtained the pergunnahs foiming the old 

* Kaira colleetorship, the whole were put in charge of Colonel 
‘ W'alker, and managed by his assistants , everything was left 

* entirely on its old footing, and nothing was done but to 
‘gam some information regarding the actual condition of 
‘ things When regular collectors were appomted, the same 
‘ system was for a long time pursued 

‘The only change m the revenue department attempted 
‘ among the gmssias was the increase to their tribute, to which 
‘ they were at all times liable , but the principles of a tnbute 

* were observed as long as they were under Kaira, and with 
‘ the single and temporary exception of Bapoo Meefi, Kusb&tee 

* of Dholka, no scrutiny was attempted mto their resources or 
‘ management 

‘ The introduction of the judicial regulations was certainly 
‘a great mno\ation, and was \eiy early adopted, but it 
‘ seems doubtful whether the effect was soon felt It is not 

* likely that many of the inhabitants of the grassia 'villages 
‘ came to our courts to complam , and where the plamtiff 

IT 2 
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‘ belonged to a khMsa village it would be thought natural and 
‘ proper for go\ernment to interfere in his behalf 

‘The first changes that were much felt were produced by 
‘ the regulations for the appointment of mookhee putels and 
‘ of tulatees, particularly the latter The grd-ssias who held 
‘ more villages than one were compelled to appomt mookhee 
‘ putels, who from the time of their appointment became 
‘responsible to the magistrate alone Those who had one 
‘ village were themselves appointed mookhee putels , in other 
‘ cases they were obliged to nominate another person for each 
‘ village, who was responsible to the magistrate, and not to the 
‘ grassias Tuldtees were introduced into all the villages of 
‘ the grassias of Dholka, and it was proposed to introduce 
‘ them into all the grassia villages in Dhundhooka, R^poor, 
‘ and Gkigo A further change has taken place m the alteration 
‘ of the prmciple of the Dholka payments from a tribute paid 
‘ to government to a certam proportion of the produce left 
‘ to the gr4ssi^, and that proportion is only twenty per cent 
‘ of the government share, from which all village expenses, 
‘ including tulatees’ pay, are to be defrayed 
‘ The effect of this change on the income of the chiefs is 
‘ shewn by the payments of the three prmcipal grassi^, to 
‘ which I have added the two chief Kusbatees, though their 
‘ situation is somewhat different 


The Chief of Kot 
The Chief of Gangur 
The Chief of Oonteleea 
Bapoo Mee& Kmb&tee 
Luteef Kh&n Kuah^tee 


1802 

1817 

1820 

Rupees 

Rupees 

Rupees 

48,000 

67,000 

72,000 

16,500 

19,000 

23,000 

6,000 

6,000 

11,000 

60,000 

73,000 

89,000 

11,000 

13,000 

16,000 


‘Their payments, especially those of the grassias, have 
‘ greatly increased, and more withm the last three years than 
‘ m the preceding fifteen 

‘ The apiiomtment of a tulfttee is very disagreeable to the 
‘ chiefs, and those of Dholka assured me that they felt the 
‘presence of that officer more than the mcrease of their 
‘ tribute They said he assumed the character of a repre- 
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*sent'\ti\e of go\trnmcnt, received complaints from their 
*r\otfe, thrcv\ their whole village into confusion, and utterly 
‘ destrov cd their consequence among their people 

The Vdawlut, also, as we came into closer contact v\ith the 
chufb, has been more felt , and vve have reason to regret tliat 

* some modifications v\ere not made in our code before it was 
‘ applied to a people m a state of societ> so different from tliat 
‘ vUuch our laws contemplate, and emplovcd to enforce agrcc- 
‘ ments concluded at a time when the strict execution of them 

v\as so little foreseen , the Raja of Kot, who, at the time of 
Colonel Walker s report in 1804, maintained a bod> of 150 

* horse, and 2000 seebiindees, was sent to prison for neglecting 
‘ a summons from a magistrate , and the chief of Patrec, who 

once resisted foi two months the attacks of the Guikow5r 
‘ aiinv, was thrown into jail for Ins inability to pa^ debts con- 
‘tracted m eonscquence of v\ar and contributions during the 
period of his independence I cannot more stronglv shew the 
‘ change tliat has t iktn place than bv pointing out that these 
‘ arc the persons whom Colonel Walker, and I believe all the 
‘ gentlcnun employed in the first introduction of our authority , 

* declared to be sovereign princes, with whom we had no right 
‘ to interfere bejond the collection of a tribute, and that they 
‘ are now deprived of all power and consequence, and nearly 

* the whole of their rev enue Almost all these changes have, 

* in effect, taken place within these three years They cannot 
‘ but feel a change so sudden, and it must be owned that the> 

‘ h IV e suffered hardships, though not perhaps injustice ’ 

Whether the Rajpoot chiefs were or were not treated with 
justice IS a point upon which Mr Elphinstone appears to 
hesitate Had the great literary task of that eminent man 
been completed, as all must so much desire that it had been, 
the historian of India might, perhaps, have pronounced upon 
a question winch the Governor of Bombay was reluctant to 
decide Under present circumstances we can but conjecture 
what the causes of his hesitation may have been 
In regard to the jurisdiction qf the local chiefs, the Bntish 
government had at least acted inconsistently When, m 1802, 
they accepted the cession of the temtory of DhoUera, fonnmg 
part of the pergunnah or district of Dhundhooka, then subject 
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to the Peshwah, and m the face of the Maliratta prince’s 
rights, hoisted their flag therein, as sovereigns, they not only 
assented to, but positively asserted, that which they so often 
afterwards denied— the sovereign rights of the local chieftains 
Thirteen years afterwards, however, when the junsdiction of 
the Rdwul of Bhownugger m the pergunnah of Gogo, now 
ceded to them by the Mahrattas, was m question, they en- 
deavoured to prove by laboured but untenable historical 
arguments, that that chief had been entitled to exercise no 
jurisdiction therem The general question was confused by 
an unnecessary and impracticable attempt to mamtain it as 
a fact that the state of subordination which we wished to 
estabhsh had actually existed under the now fallen govern 
ments of the Mohummedans and the Mahrattas Upon this 
point the precedmg pages will enable the reader to form his 
own opimon Perhaps he will agree with us that ‘ the hand 

* of conquest ’ had not reached so far as was now maintained, 
and that the Bhoomeea chiefs, though rendered tributary, 
had many of them preserved their local authority We cannot, 
however, regard the Hajpoot chiefs in the hght of ‘ sovereign 

* princes,’ at least m any sense of that term which would not 
be equally apphcable to the Celtic chiefs of the Scottish High- 
lands, nor do we regard the annulment of their seigneurial 
lights as m itself an act of mjustice, any more than we so 
regard the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions in Scotland 
The Sultans of Ahmedabad, and still more the Emperors of 
Delhi, exercised a supremacy over the Ehndoo prmces perhaps 
at least as great as was ever mamtamed by the House of 
Stuart in Cromarty or in Argyle And in the prosperous days 
of Unhilpoor there can be no doubt of the supreme power of 
the sovereign 

It IS at least manifest that the feudal power of the local 
chiefs withm the Bntish territory could not have been long 
preserved , it was not m Goozerat alone, of the provmces of 
Hmdoostan, that the banner of the golden leopards was dis- 
played m assertion of sovereignty , and when the descendants 
of Seev&jee and of Teimoor had alio succumbed, it was not to be 
expected that a greater antiquity m then title, or a still mote 
evident inferiority in their power should long preserve others- 
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Besides, the \K‘tor} i^hich democratic tendencies had gained 
within the conquering nation itself, could not ha\ c failed sooner 
or later to influence the conquered , the tempest which had 
broken upon tlic cliffs of England was sure before long to make 
itself felt m the higher rising of the surges which rolled upon 
the beach of Soreth , and the \\aghela of Sanund and the 
Gohil of Peerum could not hope to escape the arm which had 
reft their hereditary power from McKenzie and McShimei 
Where royal power has ceased to exist, there royal rights also 
must be admitted to have perished, and a great supremacy 
must necessarily extinguish petty jurisdictions, as the sun does 
a little fire 

When, however, wc regard particular cases, the grounds of 
]Mr Elphinstone s hesitation more plainly appear We may 
take as an example the fortunes of the Raja of Kot, or Sanund, 
a chief who was the heir of Jeto, or Ljetra Singh Waghela, 
and the presumed descendant, if not the represent ati\ c of Raja 
Kurun, the last of the sovereigns of Unhilpoor It may be 
excusable to repeat here the exact words of Colonel Walker’s 
testimony regarding his principality — The Mowas villages 
‘ (of Dholka),’ he sayns, ‘ are m a state of independence, and 
‘ pay with difficulty their contribution of gh&txsdhdnd^ This 

* is obtained or fixed by a large inihtary force, or by a nego- 
‘ tiation with the chiefs who are concerned, which generally 
‘ secures them an abatement Some of these chiefs are 

* grassias of more or less influence, but the chief of Kot 
‘ assumes the title of Raja, and is said to claim a very high 
‘ descent Each of these chieftains has a certam number of 

* armed followers, who attend him voluntarily, and subsist on 

* his bounty, or on the fhuts of their mutual plunder But 
^ the Kot Raja has in his service a force of two thousand 
‘ seebundees (or irregular infantry), and one hundred and 
‘ fifty horsemen, who moimt guard at his v^ge, and who are 
‘ engaged to defend his person, or to wage hostilities, like the 
‘ troops of a sovereign pnnee The village of Kot is not 
‘ fortified, but it is m |Jie middle of jungle, and surrounded 

* by fastnesses The Kot Wald (the Baja) has under his juris- 

* diction twenty-four villages, and pays generally a jumma of 
‘ Hs, 42,723 yearly, but this varies accordii^ to circumstances 
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‘ The Mewasees, according to the Mahratta term, are 
‘ so powerful in Dholka that they are nearly on the footing 
‘ of Moolukgeeree tributaries, and required an annual arma- 
‘ inent to obtam payment of their jumma, or ghansdhani 
‘ If the troops were numerous, the harvest ensued immediately, 
* and the contnbution was fixed on an increased ratio 
‘ If, on the other hand, the force employed was not very 
^ strong, a skirmish ensued, and whatever might be its issue, 
‘ the resistance was thought honorable to the Mewas, and after 
‘ the subjection of their coimtry to pillage, the affair ended in a 
‘ composition for more or less, accordmg to circumstances ’ 
There was m fact an almost imperceptible distmction between 
the Molukgeeree tributaries and such chiefs as those above- 
mentioned, who paid not a revenue, but a tribute, and that only 
xinder the pressure of a military force The fate of the two 
classes of chiefs was, however, widely different Had the lord- 
ship of Sanund been situated a few miles farther to the west, 
and beyond the Ime which separated the pergimnah of Dholka 
from the neighbouring Moolukgeeree country of Kiteewar, the 
hereditary jurisdiction and honors of the chief would have 
been preserved to him, and his tnbute, perhaps slightly 
increased, would have been fixed at a permanent rate for all 
future time It can hardly then be wondered at, that, with a 
tribute raised in the course of a few years from Rs 43,000 to 
72,000, with dependents of his own lordmg it over him almost m 
his own mansion, as the agents of an all-powerful foreign 
dommation, deprived, as Mr Elphmstone says, ‘ of aU power 
‘ and consequence, and nearly the whole of lus revenue,’ and 
actually sent to jail for disobedience to a summons, the purport 
of which he probably very imperfectly imderstood, the des- 
cendant of the royal house of Unhilpoor should complam of in- 
justice as well as of hardship, and envy the happier fate of the 
formet vassals of his family, the neighbourmg Jhal& chief- 
tadns of Limree and Wudw4n, who had, by better fortune, 
fallen under the Mahratta, mstead of the British rule 
It would reqmre a far more ext^ded discussion than we 
have space for, and would weary the patience of our readers, 
were we to pursue this subject m details We therefore allude 
to merely one or two pomts There appears to have been no 
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suiriLient distinction <lra^^n bet'^vcen such mere leaseholds as 
those of the Dliolka Kusb itets and the permanent titles of the 
Rajpoot chieftains to their lands, — ^titles of ■w’liich Colonel 
W alker had with much truth said, that ‘ the> are den\ cd to 
‘ their possessors b\ hercditar\ descent from a period of the 
‘ most remote antiqmt\ , of is Inch there is no record , but thej 

* art secured to them b\ umiersal assent, and are at this day 
‘unimpaired m their pnMieges These rights, wluch lia\e 
‘ been maintained bj arms and an unconquerable sentiment in 
‘fa\ur of them, ba\e withstood the revolutions of ages, and 
*outli\ed the Mohummedan dominion, winch did eserytlmig 
‘ in its power to subvert them ’ 

The gov emnicnt of Bombav in speaking of the tenures of 
the Jhareja grassias, supply a very clear description of the 
position of a Rajpoot cadet ‘ Tlxe Jharejas of An jar,’ they 
s ij , ‘ arc the direct descendants of the j oungei brothers of 
‘former Rows, who have had gras issigned to tlicm, which 

* has in the course of v ears been div ided and subdiv idcd 
‘ among their numerous descendants The> arc lords of 
‘their hurum bhdg,^ or share, which they possess b> right of 

* birth, and ongmally paid no pecumary acknowledgment to 
‘ the Row , but their services m times of general danger have 

* always been considered as one of the terms on which they 
‘ held their gras, and whenever the Bhyud have assembled, 
‘they received an allowance of gram for their horses, and 
‘ food and opium for themseh es The quantity of land 
‘ assigned to them for their exclusive benefit, and which they 
‘hold rent-free, provided they cultivate it themselves, is 
‘ designated grds&m osega, and is called in Ckiozerat, jeewdee 
‘ (that IS, a subsistence ’ ) , but if cultivated by the ryots, 
‘ it is subject to a veera, or tax, to the gov emment, the grdssia 
‘ receiving a rent as proprietor of the land ’ 

Numerous instances of this state of things have been given 
m the course of the present work, and surelj if there be such 
a thmg as a right to landed property in the world (which some, 

‘ T ide Eevenue Letter from Bombay, of Slat May, 1818, p 750, 
vol m, of the Sdeciion of Pa^rs 

® An expression winch hterally means, * Destiny shore,* — * the share 

* which fortune has ofisigned-’ 
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we are aware, will hardly admit), it is difficult to make out a 
better title to land than that which was thus possessed by the 
grassias of Goozerat The Court of Directors, however, 
thought differently They considered the lands of the JhAreja 
grltssi^ to be held smiply ‘ on condition of service ’ ‘ The 
‘ decision upon these rights,’ they say, ‘ is involved m the 
‘ same difficulties as that upon the grants on account of ser 

* vices m other parts of India, when the services are no longer 

* required These grants, we think, ought not to amount to 
‘ absolute property , and when the services cease to be per- 
‘ formed, or cease to be required, the case is open to the 
‘ decision of government ’ 

The Bombay despatch had only stated that service was ‘ one 
‘ of the terms ’ upon which the grassias held their lands , and 
the history of our own country would hardly lead to the con* 
elusion that lands possessed hereditarily on tenure of mihtary 
service could be considered to have escheated solely on the 
ground that the service was ‘no longer required’ by the 
crown It IS more to the purpose, however, to observe that 
the practice of Goozerat was certainly very different, and that 
the Tights of the grassias weie by no means dependent upon 
the pleasure of the sovereign in regard to their employment 
in his mihtary array 

‘ The ngfit of government,’ says the Court of Directors, m 
A D 1819, ‘ to increase the sultoee,^ or tribute, payable by 
‘ the grdssias is, m our apprehension, very clearly established 
‘ This right would, inde^, naturally anse out of the decision 
‘ previously passed on the question of sovereignty, which has 
* been determmed to vest solely m the Company, to the utter 
‘ exclusion of the pretensions set forth by the grassiis, Bheels, 
‘ and Koolees The effect of that decision was to place these 
‘ classes on the same footmg as other subjects, and consequently 
‘ to render their property hable to a proportionate share of the 
‘ public burden in £J1 cases where a special exemption from or 
‘Iinutation of demand on the part of the sovereign power, 
^ either for a term of years or in perpetuity, cannot be pleaded 
‘ against such liabihty ’ The right of increasmg the griisSi^ 

^ For the Mohummedaa account of the ongm of this tnhute vide 
p 271, where the terms sMinee and wdiM are explaaned 
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tribute (as a tribute) was hardly one which a Bntish go\ em- 
mcnt could press If it existed at all, it must ha\c been 
den\ed from the Mohunimedaus , and if so deri\edj it was, by 
the Mohummedan’s account of it, based upon, and limited 
b\ , nothing but force Upon the prmciplcs laid down in the 
latter part of the paragraph, however, the case of the Raja of 
Kot (to adhere to that example) would, as it appears to us, 
ha\ e stood more fa\ orabh for that chief than it did, and some- 
what as follows — ^His temtorv would have been subject to 
the British jurisdiction , his tribute would ha\ e been fixed 
upon a due consideration of what he had paid to fonner govern- 
ments, — ^would, m fact, ha\e been calculated m the manner m 
which the tribute had been calculated in the M>hee Kanta or 
m Kateewar , and (if this were considered less than his fair 
contribution towards meeting the necessities of the state) he 
would, in addition, have been called upon to bear his ‘pro- 
‘ portionate share of the public burden,’ bj either pro\iding 
for the police and judicial arrangements within lus estate him- 
self, or by paj mg lus share of the expenses of the gov eriunont 
courts and the government police, but he would have been left 
to settle with the cultivators of his lands without any mter- 
ference on the part of the state, as had been the case under the 
sway of the IVIahratta or the Mohummedan It was the con- 
fusion we have alluded to which, perhaps, lay at the root of 
the harsher treatment which the gr^sias received * It is now 

* clear, however,’ continues the Court, ‘ that the pnvileges 

* to which the grassias lay claim may be traced for the most 
" part, if not altogether, to the venality, remissness, or imbe- 
‘ cility of persons charged with the mamtenance of the nghts 
^ of the sovereign , that their xednid lands are rarely held by 
‘ any better titles than are derivable from collueion, frauds or 
‘ violence (') , that the contributions which they levy under 

* the denomination of iora grds are generally of similar ongm , 
‘ and that m some instances, having sprung from the most 
‘ frivolous and whimsical occurrences, they have been subse- 
‘ quently tolerated by weakness, and submitted to through 

* fear ’ In the remarks of the Court three years afterwards 
even, there may still be observed that leamng against the gras- 
sias as a body which we have supposed to have been originally 
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occasioned by an incomplete appreciation of the distinction 
between tenures which, though both passing under the name of 
gras, were entirely opposite in their nature and origin * The 
‘ alienations,’ it is said, ‘ in behalf of the grassias and those 
‘ other tnbes who have proceeded by forcible methods, appear 

* to have been either granted in former times by the govern 

* inent as a retaining fee for military services no longer 
‘ lequired of them, or to be usurpations perpetrated upon the 
‘ people, who thus endeavoured to purchase exemption from 
‘ the depredations which these fighting tribes were in the habit 
^ of practising upon them We cannot but look upon all their 
‘ acqmsitions with an unfavourable eye , and though we can 
‘ easily conceive that considerations of expediency may for- 
‘ cibly recommend forbearance, we shall always rejoice when 
‘ the extent of their possessions is diminished ’ 

Considerations of justice and fairness apart, much, no doubt, 
may be said against the local chieftains , their utility, it may 
be urged, had passed away , their ‘ services ’ were ‘ no longer 
‘ rcqmred ’ , they were as little likely to be reclaimed from 
their slothfulness and indisposition to the arts of peace, as they 
were to accept of the discipline which would have rendered 
them once agam valuable m the day of war It must, how- 
ever, be recollected that expenenced oflScers have been found 
to mamtam, even at the present day, that the internal tran- 
quillity of Gkiozerat has suffered in consequence of the dimmu- 
tion of that influence, which the sons of the Kshutrees had so 
long mamtamed against such fearful odds , it is by no means 
certain that, imder more generous treatment, the character of 
the grassiis might not have improved, and, even m these 
days, the opmion is not wholly without supporters, wluch con- 
siders that a body of landlords, commanding respect from their 
hereditary title, may be a valuable bulwark to their land» 
However these thmgs may be, it must, at least, be permitted 
to a lover of his country, to regret that the introduction of 
British power mto Goozerat should have been attended with 
such well-founded causes of complamt to any portion of the 
inhabitants, as those which it certainly afforded to the descen- 
dants of Ujetra Singh Wdghela or Mokher&jee Gohil 

The opimons above eiqiressed, m favor of the local chieftains, 
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'ire not at % ariance with those winch Mr Elphinstone appears 
to h ue lu Id He proposed to remo\c the tulatees at Dholka, 
to fix the pa\Tnuits of the grassi is, so as to lea\e them thirty 
percent instead of twenty on the go\emment share, subject 
to a qiunquennial re\ision on the same principle , he recom- 
mended that certain personal immunities should be granted to 
the gr issms, in their relation to the courts of justice , and 
urged, ^ that all claims agamst them for old debts, even if sup- 
‘ ported by bonds, should be examined, with reference to all 
‘ circumstances arising from the situation of the parties at the 
‘ time when the;^ were contracted, bj. which the nature of the 
" debts might be affected , and that, instead of seizing and 
‘ confining the persons of the gnxssias, the judges should issue 
‘ a precept to the collector to sequestrate as large a portion of 
‘ the lands as might suffice for the gradual payment of the debt, 

^ leaving a decent maintenance to the grassia Mr Elphin- 
stone further adMsed, ‘ that the grassia should be employed as 
^ head of the police where\ er he con\ cnienth could, and that he 
‘ should ha\e no formal appointment of mookliee put el, a title 

* which a Rajpoot chief must look on as a degradation ’ 

In regard to the Mewasees (which term he appears to confine 
to the Koolee chieftains), the recommendations of Mr Elphin- 
stone proceed still further, and to the Ml extent of the sketch 
wluch we have drawn in speaking of the affairs of the Waghcla 
chieftam * It appears,’ says the governor, ‘ that there is no 

* trace in history of their (the Mewasees) ever having been on 
‘ a footmg of greater dependence than they are at present , 
‘ and it follows that we have denved no claim to reduce them 

* further from our predecessors, and must rest our right to do 
‘so on the law of nature, which entitles us to control our 

* neighbours as far as is required b\ our own secunty , and 
‘this ought, therefore, to be the limit of our interference 

* Considenng the want of mihtary force in the temtory, it is 
‘surprising how little trouble the Mewasees have given us 

* since we first came into Goozerat , and it would be equally 
‘ inconsistent with justice and policy to risk this tranqmlhty 
‘ for a little addition to the revenue, or a fancied improvement 
‘ m the police That the improvement would be real, I thmk 
‘ more than doubtful , for, imless where Koolees have aeqmred 
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‘ habits of industry and order, they can only be restrained b> 
‘ rendering the communities to winch they belong responsible 
‘ for then conduct , and, if we could quietly succeed m 
‘ bringing each individual under the direct oxieration of our 
‘ police, the effect, I doubt not, would be a great increase of 

* robberies I would, therefore, propose that, in the Mewasee 

* villages, we should hold the Thakor responsible for the 
‘ tribute, and for the maintenance of the pubhc tranquillity 
‘ He might be required to give security, if necessary, and 

* should be required to restore stolen property , and to give up 
‘ offenders, but he should be under none of the regulations 
‘ applicable to mookhee putels, and it should rest with the 
‘ magistrate what offences to notice m his village All serious 

* crimes ought, of course, to be noticed, and the criminal 

* should be demanded of the Thakor The demand should be 

* enforced by a mohsul and a daily fine Obstinate neglect 

* might be pimished by apprehendmg the Thakor, and re- 
‘ sistance by attacking him as a public enemy Complamts 
‘ of a serious nature against the Thakor personally, should be 

* investigated in a summary way by the collector, before he 
‘ proceeded to apprehend the accused , when it became neccs- 
‘sary to apprehend him, he should be made over to the 

* criminal judge in the usual manner Thftkors habitually 
‘ giulty of connivance at plunder, might be deposed and im- 
‘ pnsoned, the office of chief bemg made over to another 

* member of the family , or their villages might be garrisoned 
‘ by troops, and deprived of all Mewasee privileges 

‘ No tul&tees should be appomted, and the tribute should he 

* kept nearly stationary A small increase mignt be put on 
‘ smtable cases to preserve the right of the government , but, 

* in general, the greatest profit should be left to the villages, 
‘ to encourage their attending to agriculture Civil justice 
*' ought, in most cases, to be allowed to take its course, but, in 

* some villages, it would be expedient for complamts to be 

* made, m the first instance, to the magistrate, who might de- 

* eide whether to send them to the court3 or to settle them by 
‘ punchayets, supported by mohsuls ’ 

We must here take leave of the subject, to which we have 
already devoted more space than we can well afford, though 
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f-ir too little for its real importance The xiractical \alue of 
Mr EI])hrnstone s counsel has, remind our readers, bv 

no incxns passed awaj it tlie prohcnt time, for the liour miut 
come, be it sooner or later, when portions of the pro\incc of 
G<xizerat, xn herein gnssiis and Mcwisecs still e\ist, with in- 
fluence not much impaired and habits but little altered, shall 
neccssariK pass under the direct dominion of the British 
go\ emment 

It IS satisfactory to observe that if one portion of the in- 
habitants of Goozerat was subjected to hardship as the result 
of the introduction of British rule, other and more numerous 
sections of the people were largely the gamers ‘ It is not to 

* be supposed,’ says Mr Elphmstonc, that m^ sta> m these 

* zillahs could enable me to form an\ opinion of the real con- 

* dition of the people The facts that present themscKes on a 
‘ hasty view are tliat the grassias are weakened and depressed , 
‘ that the Desaees and all the hereditary officers, including the 
^ putels, are stripped of power and influence, and gnen 
‘ security of persons and property m exchange , that the 
‘ bankers are deprived of one large branch of their profits by 

* the change in our sy stem of re\ enue, and of another by the 

* decline of commerce, occasioned by the downfall of so many 
‘ native states, and the equal diffusion of property , that the 

* Bhats, once so important m Goozerat, are now almost too 
‘ insigmficant to mention, and that the r\^ots have gained much 
‘ wealth, comfort, and security among all the sufferers Those 

* engaged in commerce, and perhaps the grassias, are the only 
‘ classes that gi\e rise to regret There are no hereditary 

* chiefs, no established military leaders, and no body of men 
‘ tliat claimed {so) respect from c\ en an apparent devotion 
‘to learning or religion The property of those who ha\e 
‘ suffered was built upon the depression of the people, and 

* theur fall has been compensated by the rise of the ryots, the 
‘ most numerous, most industrious, and most respectable part 

* of the community To that order our government ha^ 

‘ beyond all doubt, been a blessing It has repelled predatory 
‘ invasion, restrained intestine disorder, administered equal and 
‘ impartial justice, and has almost extirpated every branch of 
‘ exaction and oppression The appearance of country 
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‘ on this side of the Sabhermiitee, which has been long m our 

* possession, is what might be expected in such circumstances 
‘ The fonner affluence of the upper classes is apparent in the 
^ excellence of their houses , and the prosperity of the ryots 
‘ appears in the comfort of their dwellmgs, the neatness of their 
‘ dress, and the high cultivation of their lands In the fertihty 

* and improvement of the fields, there are many parts of the 
‘ Bengal provinces wluch cannot be suipassed , but in the 
‘ abundance of trees and hedges, in handsome and substantial 
‘ well-built villages, and in the decent and thriving appearance 
‘ of the people, I have seen nothing m India that can bear a 
‘ comparison with the eastern ziUah of Goozerat ’ 

In order to understand the improvement which liad taken 
place m the position of the ryot or cultivator, we must see 
what that was under the native lule Colonel Walker presents 
us with a description, which we quote, simply premising that a 
similar state of thmgs to that which he pourtrays exists at the 
present hour in parts of Goozerat which are not under the 
direct authority of the British government ‘ The proprietors 
‘ (of alienated lands),’ says Colonel Walker, ‘ possess the 
‘ right of assessing the ryots, and of leasmg their lands to the 
‘best advantage They appear to exercise the same nghts 
‘in this respect as a proprietor m Europe, but their rate of 
‘ assessment is commonly under that of the government It 
‘ does not appear that the government interferes m this matter, 

* but it is well imderstood that in the case of oppression on the 
‘ one part, or of misdemeanor on the other, either party has a 
‘ right to complam, and the ryot, if he dislikes the terms of his 
‘ landlord, may remove mto anothei district This is the usual 
‘ resource, and the whole of the inhabitants of a village, or 
‘that part of them which may be aggrieved, whether on 
‘ private lands or holding from the government, will remove 
‘ into another district, and accept of new lands there, or remain 
‘ until they receive redress and have obliged the landholders 
‘ to accede to their terms To prevent these emigrations the 
‘ kom&vishddrs sometimes agree among themselves not to 
‘ afford those who quarrel with their landlords any employ- 
‘ ment withm their districts , but it happens as frequently that 
‘ they are ready to take advantage of their ill-treatment and 
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‘ to a\ ail themseh es of their <;emce«3 It ma\ be here remarked 
‘that e\en the rjot or cultivator of ^ro\ernment land has 
‘ rights bj prescription and to deprive liim of the spot - 

‘he or his familv had long cuiti\ated would be consicIMd 
‘ as an arbitnrj act unauthorized b\ law, or custom, which 
‘ IS the same thing , such ejectments therefore seldom 
‘ happen ’ 

The security which the n ot possessed lay, practically, m the 
fact that lus caste-fellows were sure to espouse his cause, and 
that his landlord could not expel him, because he dare not 
enture upon an act whicli might cause them also to retire , 
tile state of things was represented h\ the eastern pro\erb 
a1read\ quoted — ‘ In the multitude of people is the king’s 
‘ honor but in the %vant of people is tlie destnietion of the 
‘ prince ’ Under the British rule, howe\ er the n ot was not 
onh protected from foreign in^ asion and intestine disorder, but 
was aetualh nested with (what lie ne\cr possessed before) a 
propnetaiw right to the land which he occupied, which he 
might now sell without the consent of his so-called landlord, 
and from which the government itself had no power to eject 
him as long as he continued to pay his rent 

Another institution of their British rulers was not so fav or- 
able in its action upon the cultivating population, wlule it 
mitigated m no slight degree the disadvantages imder which 
the commercial, which were also the usurious, classes had 
fallen The premature introduction of a judicial system, 
founded upon European maxims, produced evil effects, which, 
as we have already seen, were deprecated b> Mr ElphJnstone 
Four years afterwards (m \ n 1825) they were thus vivadlv 
depicted by one who (as far at least as his position was con- 
cerned), may be called a still more impartial observer, — ^Bishop 
Heber ^ * The greatest evil of the land here (in Goozerat),’ 

* [Bishop Beginald Heber (1783-1826) was appointed Bishop of 
Calcutta in 1823 and died of apoplexy m the swimming bath at Tnehmo- 
poly m 1826 His Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Promnees 
of India, here quoted, appeared posthumously in 1828 The two final 
Appeal Courts, the Sadr Dtvani Addlat for civil cases and the Sadr 
Nizamat Adalat for onminal cases, dated hrom the days of Warren 
Hastings, Side by mde with these. Lord North’s Regulatmg Act (1773) 
established a Supreme Court * In the Sadr Adulate and other courts 
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says Heber, ' as elsewhere m India, is the system of the 
‘ Adawlut courts, their elaborate and intiicate machmer^ , then 
‘ intolerable and expensive delays, and the se\ enty of then 
‘debtor and creditor laws Even m the Adawlut, howe\er, 

‘ a very essential improvement had been introduced b> Mr 
‘ Elphmstone in discarding the Persian language, and appoint 
‘mg all proceedings to be m that of Goozerat Still there 
‘ remained many evils, and in a land so eaten up by poverty 
‘ on the one hand and usury on the other, the most calamitous 
‘ results continually followed, and the most bitter indignation 
‘ was often excited by the judgments, ejectments, and other 
‘ acts of the court, which though intended only to do justice 
‘ between man and man, yet frequently depopulated villages, 

‘ undid ancient families, pulled down men’s hereditary and 
‘ long-possessed houses over their heads, and made the judges 
‘ hated and feared by the great body of the people, as practis- 
‘ mg seventies in the recovery of pri\ate debts which none of 

* the native governors, however otherwise oppressive, either 
‘ ventured to do or thought of doing One good effect lias 

* indeed followed, that by making a debt more easy to recover, 
‘the rate of interest has been lessened But this is a poor 
‘ compensation for the evils of a system which, to pay a debt, 
‘ no matter how contracted, strips the weaver of his loom, the 
‘husbandman of his plough, and pulls the roof from the 
^ castle of the feudal chieftam , and which, when a village is 
‘ once abandoned by its inhabitants in a time of famine, 
‘ makes it next to impossible for those inhabitants, who are 
‘ all more or less in debt, to return m better times to their 
‘ houses and lands again * 

of the Company, the judges knew nothmg of English Law, and were 
required by executive order to proceed accordmg to equity, justice, 
and good oonsoience unless Hindu or Muhammedan Law was m pomt 
or some Regulation expressly apphed In the Supreme Court the oiviL 
and onmm^ law administered was English, as also was the procedure 
followed. These two judicial systems were, therefore, antagonistic’ 
hnpenal Qazelker (1907), iv, 146. The confusion was finally remedied 
by the Indian High Courts Act, 1861, which amalgamated the Supreme 
and Sadr Courts of each Presidency Eorbes, afterwards himself 
a Judge of the Addlat Court in Bombay, often complains of the evils 
oi the old ayatem.] 
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No less disastrous results might perhaps, ha\e been expected 
troni the attempt to mould all at once the habits of the torrid 
7onc into those of this nook shotten isle of \lbion, and to 
appl\ ^\ithout an intermediate step, institutions \^luoll suited 
the subjects of George IV to a st<ate of socKt\ bearing so 
mueli more near a resemblance to that of the reign of 
Vlfrcd 
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CHAPTER VI 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES — ^FESTIVALS 

In order to explain more readily the common form of 
a Hindoo temple, we resort once more to illustration The 
adytum containing the object of worship is invariably covered 
with a ‘ shikur,’ or bell-shaped spire , the mmidup, or ante 
chamber, is open, and contains in temples of Shiva a figure 
of the attendant bull, Nundee Vaishnavite temples especi^Iy, 
have frequently two ante chambers, in which case the first is 
open and the second closed These, as also the temples of tlie 
Jam religion, have occasionally three spires, the centre one 
rather higher than the other two The temple is surrounded 
by a Bhurums^la, or house of accommodation for attendants 
and worshippers The surrounding structure is, however, still 
sometimes, especially m Jam temples, formed of numerous 
small spire-covered shrines, and the lodging-houses are m that 
case detached, but the whole mass of buildmgs is frequently 
encircled by a fortified wall A large temple presents, m fact, 
the appearance of a village , the auxihary bmldings look like 
substantial private houses, but are more liberally adorned with 
carved woodwork , and sometimes nearly the whole exterior of 
them IS covered with rude pamtmgs, representing marriages or 
other domestic festivals, or more frequently the achievements 
of the gods Small reservoirs of water called koonds, circular 
wells, and more imposmg wavs or bowlees, and sometimes 
majestic tanks are the more or less mdispensable accompam- 
ments of places dedicated to the religion of the Hindoos Like 
the Chnstian churches of the middle ages, the Hindoo temples 
of Goozerat are usually placed in situations highly favoured by 
nature The awful gloom of the grove, the romantic beauty 
of the mountam glen, the brightness of the nver’s bank, the 
wildness of the cloud-envdoped peak, or the solemn calm of 
the ocean bay, are accessanes of which the religions of Shiva 
and of Adeen4th know full well how to avail 
The officiating pnests are in the temples of Shiva usually 
Gk)saees „ in those of Vishnoo, Brahmins or Wairageea , in 
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Devees’ temples, low caste Brahmins or Gosaees — sometimes, 
as HI the case of Boucher^jee, even Mohnmmedans The priest 
m a Jain temple may be of any caste, with the curious pio- 
vision that he be not a Shrawuh, or layman of that rehgion 
Low-caste Brahmms, especially the class called Bhojuk, who 
have already been mentioned, are frequently employed The 
Gosdees are members of a monastic order which follows Shiva 
They wear oiange tawny clothes, and the teeluky^ or sectarian 
mark upon their foreheads, is horizontal The Wairdgce is 
a Vaishnavitc monk, and wears a white diess and a perpen- 
dicular teeluk Those who are servants of the Devees add to 
the teeluk a chdndlo or red spot, made with a preparation of 
turmeric The Jam monk is commonly called a JutteCy but the 
general name applymg to aU these orders is that of Sunydsecy 
or anchonte The Suny&sees are now for the most part 
persons who have lost their property, have been deprived of 
their children, or suffered some other calaimty, agamst which 
they have not had resolution to bear up The intended recluse 
having arranged ynth a gooroo, or monkish digmtaiy, for his 
reception into the order, and havmg ascertained the favourable 
day by astrological calculation, breaks the sacred cord, if he be 
of the regenerate classes, removes the hair of his head, assumes 
the monastic dress, and with alms and prayers receives initia- 
tion Suny^sees are, however, sometimes consecrated at an 
early age , a peison who despairs of having children not 
unfrequently vows to consecrate one son, if two be granted 
to his prayers , and among the Jams, when disciples are 
scarce, as they frequently are, the monks purchase children 
for the purpose of mitiatmg them ^ 

1 ‘ Ye Bhall not make any outtmgfl in your flesh for the dead, nor 
print any marks upon you I am the Lord ’ — Leviticus :ax, 28 Bishop 
Patrick notes that this impnntmg of marks or signatures woa understood 
to be Along a badge or oharaotenstic of the person’s bemg devoted to 
some false deity 

® The following is the account given of himself by Gos3.ee Shumbhoo 
pooree, one of these ascetics, whom we met with a few years ago — 

‘ I waa bom m Bikaner, and am the son of Pruthoe Smgh Shiv Singh 
‘ Thakor of Mooroo, m that country The name which I bore as a Baj* 

‘ poot was Khet Smgh, and my tribe was the B3thor When I was 
‘ four or five years old, Soorut Raja erf Bik&ner, seized upon the 
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Our leaders will have gathered from the description already 
given of ‘ mental worship,’ that the ordinary Hindoo religious 
service consists in performing foi the idol such acts as a menial 
servant pei forms for his human master The routme, which 
affords a tolerably distinct idea of Hindoo domestic life in 
fonner days, is most fully brought out in a carefully attended 
temple of Vishnoo, in which there are five daily services At 
the time at which men rise from their beds in the mornmg, 
bells are rung in the temple , the royal drum and the conch- 
shell are sounded to awake the Dev from lus slumbers The 
officiating priest having performed ablutions enters the temple, 
and waves before the idol a lamp, havmg usually five or seven 
blanches At eight or nme in the mornmg the Dev is dressed 
in clothes smtable to the season of the year In the cold 
weather he wears a quilted coat, and has a brazier placed 
beside him to afford warmth , m the hot weather he is anointed 
with sandal-wood dust and water to produce coolness, and is 
dressed m clothes of fine Imen, and adorned with floweis and 
jewels , he is placed beside a fountain, and is fanned by his 
attendants In the ramy season the Dev is dressed m scarlet 
cloth and shawls At this time his breakfast is brought to him, 
which consists of nee and imlk, and such other articles of food 

* estate of Mooroo, and my father “ went out ” to recover it I was with 
‘ my father m outlawry until I attamed the age of thirteen. My father 
‘ then placed me in the temple of Mata Shree Kumeejee, which is 
‘ twelve kos from Bik&ner When the ra]a heard of this he sent for me 
‘to court, and giving me a dress of honour, ordered me to remam 

* with him , but, as I suspected that his intentions were treacherous, 
‘ I made my escape to Hotee, near Pokum, m Marwar, where there is 
‘ a temple of Muh& Dev, and a monastery, of which Muh&nunt Chundun- 
‘ pooree was then the superior I remained ten days at the monastery, 
‘ and saw the mode of hfe there, and it came into my mind that it would 
‘ be better to hve there than to contmue m outlawry My lock of hair 

* was therefore out off, and I was admitted as a disciple, and instructed 
‘ by the gooroo I remamed at the monastery ten years, and afterwards 

* went to HmgHiZ on pilgrimage, and smee then I have wandered about 
‘from one ifindoo holy place to another, and have visited K&shee, 
‘ JwaJa Mookhee, Hurdw&r, Dw&ika, and other places I am now 
‘ about forty years old. About ten years ago I went to pay a visit to 
‘my own fainily I found my older brother, Beerjjee, ahve, also my 
‘ unde Mlln Smgh, and his son, Rughoondth, but my f athei was dead. 

* They pressed me to remain with them, but I made my escape * 
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as rich men use This meal should, howevei, be accompamed 
by the whole of the ‘ sixteen acts of worship,’ which will pre- 
sently be described The third service is at noon , the Dev is 
agam rubbed with sandal, and adorned with fresh flowers 
Lamps are lighted, and mcense is burnt before him, and he is 
supplied with food according to the season of the year He is 
now supposed to retire for a siesta, and silence must therefore 
be mamtained m the temple At three in the afternoon the 
royal drum aimoimces that the Dev has finished his noon-day 
sleep, the attendants brmg in fnut and confectionaries, a chess- 
board, dice, and othei means of amusement The most 
important of all the services is, however, the fourth, which 
takes place at sunset, and is accompamed by the whole of the 
sixteen acts of worship The Dev is invited into the temple, 
a throne is set for him, water is offered him to wash his feet, 
an ofiermg of water is sprinkled before him, and a cupfull is 
presented, that he may rinse his mouth Preparations for the 
Dev’s bath constitute the sixth act of worship , he is next 
provided with garments and with a sacrificial cord , sandal 
ointment is presented to him, scented flowers and mcense aie 
offeied to him The hghtmg of lamps is the twelfth act of 
worship , the various courses of a sumptuous dinner are then 
presented to him, concludmg with the leaf of betel , the 
branched candlestick is waved before him as m the mornmg 
The worshippers circumambulate the image several times, like 
warders going the rounds, which forms the fifteenth act of 
worship , and the whole service is concluded by a hymn of 
praise 

The ‘ Prudukshund^'' or ciicumambulation, is performed by 
some persons only once, by others seven times, and by others 
as often as one hundred and eight times At each circuit the 
worshipper repeats the following ‘ mimtra,’ or verse of 
power, — 

‘ Sin am 1 1 sin-doer 1 1 smful-souled, sm-born I Protect 
‘me, O thou of the lotus-eye, all-sin-destroying Hureel 
‘ (Vishnoo ) Whatever sms of mme and others are m exist- 
* enee, though they attam the height of Meroo-mountam, aU 
‘ these find destruction at each step of the piudukshunfi ’ ^ 

* Compare the following — ^ J^^o sacnfioe, however, was to be made 
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The last of the five daily services takes place at night tune 
Sandal, flowers, and incense are offered to the Dev, lamps are 
lighted, and a supper of milk, biscuits, and other articles is 
set before him He is then supposed to retire to rest, and, if 
moveable, his image is placed upon a bed , otherwise it is 
cohered with shawls and garments 
In the temples of Vislmoo theie aie usually two images, 
representing Seeta and Rd,m, or RadhA and Krishn , Luksh- 
mun, the brother of Ram, has also frequently an image On 
the birthdays of Rto and Ejishn, and on other festivals, the 
idols are crowned, and arrayed m royal attiie At the Hoolee, 
the Dev is dressed m yellow clothes, supplied with red powder 
and a squirt, and supposed to take part in the festivities. On 
another occasion the image of Vishnoo is carried to a river or 
lake, where it is bathed, and if the sheet of water be sufficiently 
extensive, it is placed in a boat that it may enjoy a sail 
In the temples of Slnva, and m those of Devecs, the fii^st, 
second, and fourth services only are used The Jams merely 
wash their images with water, brush them, smear them with 
sandal, and adorn them with jewels They wave the branched 
candlestick, however, m the evening The Shrawuks, and 
particularly the women of that faith, carry with them, when 
they go to worship, a handsome bag containing rice Near 
the idol is set a box, with a hole in the hd, into which they 
drop the rice, and wluch every eight or ten days is opened 
that its contents may be thiown to the pigeons, or otherwise 
disposed of, before hfe is generated m them Some persons 
drop money mto the box, and it appears probable that this 

« leaves or hranches of the misletoe , and before they entered 
c ®^1® to offer, they made a tour about it Bunwaya , and the like 
they did ■when they had done offering 

^ ‘ Kie tour about the circle is called Deaa soil, from Deas the south, 

_ and sod, the sun, q d South about with the sun I have often seen 
^ at m^ages, and ohurohings of women, and burials, such a tour made 
^ about the church This ceremony was not confined to the Druids , 
WO hud it at the ftmeral pile of PaJlas , Virgil ^ Lih xi 188-190 
Ter oiroum accensos cinoti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos , ter msestiun f tinens ignem 
Lnstraveie in eqms , nlulatusque ore dedere ’ 

Lachlan Shaw’s E^atory of Moray 
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was the original piactice — ^the box retaining the name of 
‘ Bhunddr,’ oi treasury 


The Hindoos in Goozerat divide the year into thiee seasons, 
the Sheedloo or cold season, the Oonhdloo or hot season, and 
the Chomdsoo or monsoon The first of these includes the 
months of Karteek, M4gsheer, Posh, and Magh , the second 
those of Ph^goon, Chyetra, Wyesh^k, and Jeth , and tlie 
third those of Ashad, ShrS-wun, Bhadiapud, and Asho Each 
month IS again divided mto Shood and Wud, in the former of 
which there are moonlight mghts ^ 

The first festival which we shall have to notice occupies the 
three last days of the month of Asho The thirteenth of the 
daik half of this month is called ‘ Dhun Tetush ’ * In the 
mornmg, after ablutions, the Hindoos having carefully cleansed 
a few silver coins, and placed them on a table, worship them, 
anomtmg them with a preparation of tui meric, placing before 
them floweis and fragiant colored powdexs, with incense and 
lamps, and performing the other acts of worship At the same 


^ The corresponding English months may be thus (roughly) stated 


ShoMoo 


Oonhaloo 


Karteek 


Posh 
Mfigh , 
( Ph&lgoon 
Chyetra 
Wyeshdk 
Jeth 


November 

December 

January 

February 

March. 

April 

May 

June 


Chomasoo 


/Ishiid 

Shr^wun 

Bh&drapud 

.Asho 


July 

August 

September 

October 


[The month is divided into two fortnights^ Krishna paksha (vad^a 
paks7ia)i the dark fortmght, when the moon is waning, and pakslM 
{iudda paJcsha)y the bright fortnight, when the moon is wosing Dates 
are reckoned by the day of the foitmght of each month, o g the 3th of 
the Suhla palosha of A^vm. Aooordmg to the PUrnivi&Tdd method of 
leckonmg, followed in Northern India and the Decoan, the month ends 
at full moon , according to the Armnta system, prevalent m iSouthejcti 
India, the month ends at amdvas^i/a, or new moon^ See Barnett, 
quities of India, p 192 ] 

* [Dhana TrayodoHf the I3th day of wealth ] 
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time shepherds, cowherds, and otheis who aie similaily em 
ployed, adorn the animals winch they tend, and worslup them 
Fishermen in like manner color and worship their nets ^ 
Their duties are performed fasting , on their conclusion each 
household holds a private festival In the evening the people 
of the town or village assemble outside the gate to see the 
cowherds dnve their flocks and cattle in from the fields at full 
gallop On their return into the village they illuminate their 
houses The next day, which is called Kdlee Clioudush, is 
dedicated to the worship of Hunooman, and the night is the 
favonte tmie for the practice of magical rites The illumina- 
tion is repeated this night also, but is far more brilliant and 
general on the succeedmg evemng, which is called from the 
hues of lamps which are then exhibited, ‘ the Deewdlee ’ ^ 

On the first day of the month of Karteek, which is also the 
first of the yeai, the Hmdoos build before the Devs an Unnkoot, 
or storehouse of every kind of food It was the practice of old 
to worship Indra upon this day, but Shree Krishn, dmmg his 
incarnation, caused the moimtam liang Gowurdhun, to be 
substituted for the Sovereign of Paradise,® and the Hmdoos 
of the present day therefore erect a model of Gowurdhun 
momitam, which they worship, and upon which they place 
a flag, a few sprigs of trees, and some flowers The trading 
classes open new account books on this day, and worship 
them under the name of ‘ Suruswutee,’ with all the sixteen 
acts, exceptmg that of bathmg ' They sprmkle the first leaf 

Therefore they sacrifice unto their net, and bum incense unto 
‘ their drag , because by them their portion is fat, and their meat 
* plenteous.* — Fide Bahakkuk, i 16, To which the author of the 
Christian Year refers m the followmg hrtA H — 

To our own nets ne’er bow we down, 

Lest, on the eternal shore, 

The Angels, while our drau^t they own, 

Reject us evermore 

® Deep or Deev, a lamp, and Alee, a Ime [Divah extends from the 
14th of the dark half of Aivm to the 2nd of the bright half of Kartika 
The first of ICartika is New Year’s day according to the Vikrama Somvat 
New account books ore opened and worshipped.] 

The story may be found at length m the Prem S^lgur, chapters 25 
to 28, vide translation of that work by Professor Eastwick. — ^London 
James Jladden, 8, Leadenhall Street —1861 
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with the red pieparation of tuxmeiic, and head it in some such 
fashion as the following, making a few fictitious entiies for 
good luck, of articles used on festive occasions, — 

‘ Praise to Shree Gunesh 1 Shree Sard&jee ^ is true I Praise 
‘ to the floods of the jewel-treasury — the ocean I Shree Um- 
‘ bajee mother is true ^ Shree Boucherijee is true I 

‘ In the year of Vikruni, 1908, on the first day of the light 
‘ half of the month Karteek, bemg Saturday, m Shree Bhow- 
‘ nugger, the chief, Shree Veejye Smgh, is lulmg , his heir 
‘ apparent is the Prmce Shiee Dajee Raj, and Desaee Sooruj- 
* lam IS the mmister This book is the account book of the 
‘ present writer, Sha Moteechund Soorchund ’ 

Dr Cr 

Turmeiic, i seer Turmeiic, i seer 

Sugar, 1 seer Sugar, 1 seer 

Betel, i seer Betel, J seer 

Nutmegs, 7 Nutmegs, 7 

The third day of the month of Wyeshak, which, in the 
language of Goozerat, is called Ukliaturee,^ is supposed to be 
the day on which the storms of the monsoon commence, and 
the sea becomes unfit for navigation It is the great day of 
omens The Hmdoos, on the evemng of the 2nd, make, 
outside the villages, model towns built of corn, and stoied 
with little heaps of various grams They place therein, also, 
a copper com to represent the laja, betel nut to stand for 
the mmister, a little cotton, some sugar, and other articles 
On the morning of the 3rd, the villagers examme the model 
If the ants have interfered much with any kmd of gram 
during the night tune, the people think that the gram wiU be 
scarce durmg the ensumg year In whatever direction the 
cotton has been lemoved, theie, they believe, cotton will be 
m demand that season, and they conclude that the raja or 
mmister will prosper or suffer misfortune, accordingly as the 

^ Suruawutee 

3 [AJcSa tritiya AUa is the axle of the chariot wheel of the Sun, which 
IS worshipped on that day But the proper form of the word is ahehaya 
P itiya ‘ the undecaymg third which, under the form Akhtlj, marlfis the 
begummg of the agnoultural year m northern India (Crooke, Popular 
Meligton and PolHore of NoriJtorn Indm, n 287 ff ) ] 
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money or the betel-nut has been earned away oi allowed to 
remam unmolested This custom is said to be still more 
prevalent m Marwar than it is in Goozerat Of omens, lirish- 
najee, the author of Rutun mala, has left us a very full 
enumeration The following are the mauspicious omens 
which an army encountered on its way to a field of battle, 
where it was defeated — 

‘ First, as they went, a man sneezed when he met them, 
‘ a dog howled — an omen not good, a cat passed them on the 
‘ right hand, a donkey brayed, and a kite cried teiribly 
‘ Meeting them, came a widow and a Simydsee, a Brahmin 
‘ ^vithout a teeluk on his forehead, a person dressed in moum- 
‘ ing garments, one who carried a plate of flour, and a woman 
‘ with her hair dishevelled ’ On anothei occasion, howevei, 
the same army rejoiced m a strmg of good omens — ‘ They 
‘ met a learned Brahmin, book in hand , they met a marxied 
‘ woman with her son who had gone out to fetch water , they 
‘ met a horseman, a Kshutree, with his arms , they met 
‘ a gardener who earned a vase of flowers , they met a cow 
‘ with her calf, the cow adorned with red omtment and with 

garlands ’ ^ 

‘ In a certam village, on the mornmg of Ukhaturee,’ says 
a modern Goozeratee author, ‘ five men went outside the gate 

* to take omens Having hstened to the noise of the jackals 
‘ and other animals, they turned to proceed homewaids As 

* they went, one man stopped, and sat down, and the other 
‘ four stood waitmg for him At this time they heard a culti- 

vator^s wife ask her husband whether he thought they would 
‘ be obhged to purchase a bullock that year or not The 

^ * Sneezing,’ says Brand, * has been held onunous from times of the 

* most mmote antiqmty * Eustathms upon Homer has long ago observed 
that sneezmg to the 1^ was unlucjky, but that to the right prosperous 
The custom of blessing persons when they sneeze has, without doubt, 
been derived to the Ohnstian world, where it generally prevails, from 
the tune of heathenism 

The same author remarks that the howling of a dog by night, m a 
neighbourhood, is the presage of death to any that are siok m it , also 
that omens were drawn from the commg m and gomg out of strange cats 
The omens known m Goozerat may, m short, be paraUeled m England 
and many other countries, which did (or do still) boast of an exclusive 
civilization 
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‘ cultivator said, “ There is no fear of those four that are on 
‘ their legs, but I have little hope of the one that cannot 
‘ stand , it wiU die this year without a doubt ” The man 
‘ who sat, healing this omen, was fully persuaded m his mind 
^ tliat he would not survive the year I heard, too, tliat he 
‘ fretted himself to such an extent, that he really did die 
‘ within the time allotted 

‘ A ringdove sat upon the roof of an old Koonbee woman’s 
‘ house She, hearing it cooing, began to weep and beat her 
‘ breast A Bralimm, having come there at the time, the old 
‘ woman said to him, “ O Muhar&j, this cursed pigeon is 
‘ after me again It has earned off already my husband, 

‘ my two sons, and my daughter, and now it has come for 
‘ me, and sits every day on the top of my house, crying ” 

‘ Tlie Brahmin gave her some charmed pebbles, with which 
‘ she pelted the pigeon every day for seven days as often as it 
‘ came After that it returned no longer The old woman 
‘ thereupon reverenced the Brahmin as if he had been the 
‘ Supreme Being 

‘ In Goozerat, if a pigeon or an owl sit on a housetop con- 
^ stantly, people believe that the death of some one of the 
‘ inhabitants of the house will follow If, also, a crow ^ alight 

1 The owl and crow have always been held to be birds of ill omen — 
vide Brand’s Po^ar AntigutUea, where the following, among other 
examples, are q^uoted — 

When screech owls croak upon the chimney tops. 

It’s certam then yon of a corse shall hear 

Old Plays, vi, 257 

The boding raven on her cottage sat, 

And, with horse croakmgs, warn’d us of our fate 

Oay'a Pastorale 

The owl shriek’d at thy birth, an evil sign , 

The night crow oned, aboding luckless time , 

Dogs howl’d, and hideous tempests shook down trees , 

The raven rook’d her on the chimney’s top, 

And chattering pies m dismal discord snng 

Third Pari of King Henry F/, Act V, sc 6 

The boatmen on the Indus will not suffer a crow to alight on thCir 
vessels, and consider it to be extremely xmlucky In Sweden i3ie magpie, 
hko others of the raven or crow family, is a mystic bird, a downright 
witches’ bird, belonging to the devil and the other hodden powe??s of 
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* Upon a man, or a spider fall upon him, they believe that his 
‘ life will be shortened To prevent tins calamity, the man 

* strips off the clothes he wore at the tune the accident 
‘ happened, gives them to Brahmins, and goes away to per- 
‘ form ablution If such a thing happen to a raja, he pciforms 
‘ sacrifice by fire Whenever many meteors fall from the 
‘ sky, or the earth quakes, or wild animals enter a village, or 
‘ any other portent occurs, people have recourse to a section of 
‘ the Sam Ved, in which remedies are prescribed which rajas 
‘ ought to adopt If the raja neglect this duty, people believe 
‘that great injury will be occasioned to the countiy over 
‘ which he rules However, tlungs happen as they are dis- 
‘ posed, be the remedy taken or neglected ’ 

Banasoor and his queen, says the ‘ Rape of Oka,’ one of 
the most popular poems in the language of Goozerat, were 
seated, m the early morning, at a window of their palace of 
Shoneetpoor, on the coast of the ocean, when an outcaste, who 
came thither to sweep the road, beheld them, and averted his 
face from the evil omen The king and queen called lum to 
them, and demanded the cause of his behaviour He said, at 
first, that being of so low a caste he was afraid that if he 
showed his face to them he should be put to death, but, on 
being pressed to tell the truth and assured of pardon, he con- 
fessed that he had averted lus face from them because they 
were childless persons, and to behold them at that hour was 
ominous of misfortime The R&nee was very much distressed, 
and wept bitterly She said that her palace, without a child’s 
cradle m it, seemed to her like a Gosfiee’s monastery or a 
funeral ground, and she entreated her husband to procure the 

night When the witches, on Walpnrgis night, nde to the Blokulle, 
they turn themselves into magpies When these birds are moultme; 
m summer, and become bald about the neck, the country people say 
they have been to the Blokulle, and helped the evil one to get in his hay, 
and that the yoke has rubbed their feathers off. In Denmark the crow 
is a bird of omen, but not necessarily of ill omen Olaf Tryggvason, 
although a Ohnstian, observed whether a crow stood on its right or left 
foot, and predicted good 6r evil accordingly, whence his enemies nick 
named him hraMb&m (crow leg) In North Germany it is beheved that 
if ravens fly over a house, malong a great croaking, a person wilksoon 
die in it 
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boon from Shiva Ban\soor repaired to Kyelas and devoted 
himself to austerities of so great seventy that Shiva was 
driven to seek the advice of Parwutee as to the means of 
satisfying this importunate worshipper The goddess possessed 
herself but two cluldren, Gunesh and Okd, and she refused to 
surrender either With much entreaty, however, Shiva ex- 
torted from her a consent to relinquish Oka, whom he conveyed, 
accordingly, to the suppliant monarch, to be brought up as 
his own daughter 

Ban^soor some time afterwards havmg procured great 
strength from Shiva, became so inOated with pride as to 
challenge that deity lumself to the combat Shiva cursed him 
for his arrogance, and predicted that his strength should be 
reft from him by the grandfather of Oka’s future husband 
The king now thought of putting Okd to death, but, at the 
suggestion of a counsellor, altered his determination to that 
of keeping her unmarried He bmlt a tower by the sea-sidc, 
to which he left no means of access, and there he placed Oka 
and her maiden confidante, setting a guard around the towei, 
and ordermg that its inmates should be supplied only with 
such food as they should themselves draw up in a basket by a 
rope Oka, however, from her place of confinement, addressed 
her prayers for a husband to her mother Parwutee, or Gowrcc 
She repeated her petitions thrice, and the goddess then made 
answer that she should marry three husbands Okfi now 
prayed that she might not be subjected to the calamity of 
becoming twice a widow, and Gowree answered, that she 
should marry once in a dream, a second time in private, and 
a third time pubhely, but that her husband should be one and 
the same She married, accordingly, Uneeroodh, the son of 
Prudyoomnfi, the son of Knslin, and that divimty (though 
Shiva fought for him) reft his strength from Blbi&soor. 

Such, according to the popular version, was the ongm of 
the festival called ‘ the Worship of Gowree which is held on 
the twelfth day of the light half of AsMd, the first month of 
the monsoon season In preparation for this dajr, httle 
between the ages of five and ten years, form an earthen image 
of Gowree, and dress it up in clothes On either side, they 
set a vessel full of earth m \vluch they have soym wheat and 
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jow^ree The morning of the twelfth, as soon as they get up, 
they go to the nver side to bathe Returning from thence, 
they proceed to some place where all the female children of the 
village or quarter of the town arc assembling, and thence the 
whole proceed together, singing songs in praise of eithei their 
deity, Shree ICrishn, or their temporal master, the lord of the 
village, to the house of some Brahmm, to whose care the image 
of Gowree has been entrusted They now worship the goddess 
with the sixteen prescribed ceremonials, making her presents 
which fall as perquisites to the Brahmin The mothers, or 
elder sisters of the girls, at this time prompt them to ask a boon 
of the goddess, and the children, one after the other, say, 
* Gor 1 Md I grant me a good bridegroom ’ From the Brah- 
min’s house they return home, woishippmg on their way 
a sacred basil tree, a cow, a well, and, lastly, the threshold of 
their father’s house The votaries of Gowree are bound by 
a vow to eat once only during the day, but this rule they comply 
with m form alone At four m the afternoon the little girls 
are agam assembled, decked out, each of them, m as brilliant 
a manner as the means of their parents permit, and they now 
set forth to worship all the Devs, one after the other The 
day IS generally concluded by these juvenile holiday-makers 
at the village tank, beside which they romp until bed-time 
One of their great amusements is to strut about m procession, 
beating their breasts, as female mourners do at a funeral, and 
crymg out, ‘ Alas I Dedd, alas I alas I ’ Or, perhaps, for the 
obnoxious Dedd, they substitute a chief with whom theirs is 
at enmity, or some other unpopular person 

Betrothed girls receive, at the tune of this festival, presents 
of clothes and other articles from the house of their intended 
bridegroom, 

There is a verse m common use among the women of Gooze- 
rat, to the effect that if ram do not fall in the first five days of 
Shrdwun, a famme will ensue — 

If m the first five days of Shrdwian, 

The cloud king do not begin to scatter his drops. 

Husband, do you go to kfolwa, 

I shall go home to my father’s house 

When the fall of ram is long delayed the Hindoos think that 
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Indra wishes to lay waste their town or village, and to deprecate 
his wrath by submission, they quit the place in a body for the 
day, leavmg it ‘ oojud or waste, and cook their dinner outside 
This IS called an ‘ Oojfinee ’ In the temtories of native chiefs, 
the raja issues proclamation by beat of drum, the day before 
the Oojanee is to take place, that a fine will be imposed 
upon any person who presumes to light a fire within the 
town 

Another mode of inducmg the rain to fall, is to send for one 
of the persons called Bhoowos, who are supposed to be inspired 
by a local Devee The man amves, and, after certain pre- 
liminanes, begins to counterfeit inspiration The Hmdoos 
then address him as the goddess and say, ‘ Mat&jee, why is it 
‘ that the ram does not fall ? ’ The Bhoowo, fimging his limbs 
about, and rolling his eyes, makes answer, ‘ Why should it fall ? 

‘ you make me no o^enngs ’ ‘ We were wrong, Mat&jee 1 ’ 

they say, * we are your children, we will bring offerings when- 
ever you please ’ He then orders them to present certain kinds 
of food, which he describes, on the next day wlucli is sacred to 
the Bevee The offerings must be put in broken earthen 
vessels, which represent the human skulls out of wluch the 
Yogeenee delights to eat , they must be earned outside the 
eastern door of the city, and then set down in a circle which 
has been previously spnnkled with water As each householder 
has to present an offering, the number of the vessels whidi are 
thus set down is sometimes very large The dogs, or the Dhers,i 
eat the food, and if the ram fall it is believed that the Bevee 
has sent it 

The following is another mode of inducing a fall of ram The 
outlet by which water passes off from the basm that the symbol 
of Shiva is set in must be closed up, and hbations made until 
the hng is immersed This process should be repeated for eight 
days, unless ram fall m the meantime 

Koonbee and Bheel women sometimes parade the streets on 

^ [The Dhe4 or Dher are one of the ‘ depressed ’ castes m Gujarat 
* The position of the Dhedas of northern and southern Gujarat vary 
considerably’ In Ahmadabad they are pnvate rather than public 
servants, while south of the Narbada the case is the reverse. For a full 
account of the caste see Bombo/^ Q(&etteer, ix, part i, 338 S ] 
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these occasions, singing songs addressed to the goddess of the 
ram — 

The cultivator has abandoned the plough, 0 Meyhoola, 

In pity to him do thou ram, therefore, 0 Meyhool&, 

The good man has packed ofi the good woman home, 0 Meyhoola, 
Separated from her are her little children, 0 Meyhoola, 

The stream la dry in the nver’s bed, 0 Meyhoolft 

, • • • ^ 

A boy accompanies the singers, bearmg on his head a basket 
containing mould, with three sprigs of the limb tree ^ stuck m it 
When the party approaches a Hmdoo house, the women come 
forth and pour water over the sprigs, so that the boy is drenched 
through , they make presents of gram at the same time to the 
women who form the procession 

On the fifth of the second half of the month of Shrawun ® the 
people of Goozerat prepare a white surface on some wall in the 
interior of their houses, upon which they paint in black a rude 
picture of the house of Shesh Ni,g, the snake-supporter of the 
universe They worship this figure with all the prescribed 
forms, and address the snake-king, saying, ‘ Sire 1 be propitious 
‘ to me,’ m the hope of securing his favor for the ensuing year 
This IS the day upon which, according to Hindoo practice, the 
royal yearly grants ought to be paid The festival is called 
‘ Ndg Punchmee ’ 

The next day is entitled ‘ Rdndun Chut or ‘ Cooking Sixth % 
and is devoted to the preparation of food for the seventh, the 
day dedicated to Seetula Devee, or the small-pox The goddess 
IS supposed to wander about on that day among the ovens of 
the householders, on which account no fire must be lighted 
there for fear of annoying her The following account of 
Seetul4 Devee is from the modem author we have already 
quoted — 

‘ In the course of the present year, the daughter of a neigh- 
‘ hour of mme, who was four years old, fell sick of small-pox 
‘ Wlien the disease appeared, as the parents were old and had 
* but one daughter and two sons^ they were very much alarmed 
that they should lose their favorite They brought her bed 

^ [This IS Forbes’ name for the Neem tree {Azad/vrachta IvAica) ] 

* Parichcmi is m the hnght half of 
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‘ into tile house, put a screen before it, with branches of the 
‘ limb tree, and having mixed ass’s dung and cow’s unne 
‘ with limb leaves, put this mto an earthen vessel, into which 
‘ each of them, as they had occasion to return into the house, 
‘ dipped their feet, so as to moisten the big toe of the right 
‘ foot If neighbour or relation or other visitor came, the same 
‘ purification had to be gone through The reason was this, 
‘ that whoever attends a person who is sick with small-pox 
' must not allow tlie shadow of another person to fall upon 
‘ himself , but if he dips his foot as described the ill effect is 
‘ avoided The shadow of a woman at the time of menstrua- 
‘ tion, or of one cohabitmg with her husband, is also injurious — 
‘ as IS that of a man who is newly bathed ^ Wliat objection 
‘ there can be to this last, I do not understand Each person 
‘ belonging to the house keeps beside him a bunch of limb 
^ leaves, to avert the ill effect produced by the shadow of an 
‘ unclean person falling on him All these precautions had 
‘ been duly observed by my neighbours As the days went on 
‘ the disease also increased A learned Bralimin was then 
‘ called m, who read the “ Seetula Stotra ”, which is contained 
‘ in the “ Roodrayamul ” It consists of praises of Seetuii, 
‘ among which are these — ^that she is naked, seated on a 
‘ donkey, wearmg a broken wmnowmg fan on her head, with the 
‘ pad of a water vessel in one hand and a besom in the other, and 
‘ that she is of the Chund^l caste At the end of such eqmvocal 
‘ praises as these, the book continues, — O ^ great Devee » you 
‘ are the mother of the world , Brumha, Vishnoo, Muhd Dev, 
‘ Indra, and the other gods, worship you contmuaUy I 
‘ therefore entreat you to heal this child ” Such praises tliey 
‘ caused to be read, and, to please Seetul&, they fed a donkey 
‘ with grass and cakes of wheat Notwithstandmg all this, the 
‘ disease went on increasing They now had recourse to vows, 
‘ and promised that if the child recovered, they would give 
* its weight m coarse sugar to Brahmins, and also the same 
‘ weight of dates Every hour they made some new vow or 
‘ other , — as, for instance, that they would take the child to 

^ [Bathing being a mode of removing tabu, probably it is Believed 
that a certain time must elapse before the pollution is completely 
dispersed ] 
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* Boucher&jee’s , 1 would feed twenty-five Braliimns at the 

* temple of that Devee, and would shave off the hair of the 
‘ child’s head there The mother took a vow that she would 

* not wear a bodice until the sick child had worshipped at 
‘ BuleeS, Devee’s, and that she would go thither carrying a 

lighted brazier on her head and a shoe in her mouth, which 
‘latter should be smeared with human ordure She vowed, 

‘ also, to offer a pair of silver eyes, a sheet of paper, and two 
‘ rupees’ weight of sugar, with grapes and other cooling things 
‘ She promised, too, a vessel of cold water The father vowed 
‘ to wear no turban until the child should have worshipped 
‘ BuleeA, and to perform the distance of the last four fields in 

* a senes of somersets The woman suggested that as he was 

* not well he should reduce the distance to two fields , but the 
' father declared himself willing to undergo the annoyance if 
‘ only his daughter might recover A whole day they went 
‘ on vowing one vow after another to Dev after Dev , but the 
‘ child did not get well Then father and mother, both of them, 

‘ began to weep The visitors tried to encourage them and 
‘ told them to place confidence in Buleea The mother 
‘ answered, “ Die and be wailed, Buleefi ! You were my 
‘ enemy m former birth I Murderess I you are come to take 
‘ my girl’s hfe ” The standers-by said, “ Baee ’ you should 
‘ not speak so ! As the raja frightens his mimsters when he 
‘ wants to force their spoils from them, so Buleefi is frighten- 
^ing you that you may worship her the more Do not be 
‘ alarmed Some of the children m your house have been 
^wittingly or unwittmgly dending Buleefi You must ask 
^pardon’’ They then repeated a mode of askmg pardon, 
‘ whicdi I am almost ashamed to wnte It is this — “ O Buleefi ! 
^ if at any time wittingly or unwittingly I have derided you, 
" pardon me I have committed a fault I have done wrong 

have eaten your dung Be merciful and preserve my 
‘ daughter \ ” Notwithstanding that the woman said this, the 
‘girl died Then, abusing Buleefi, very much, the mother 

* heat her breast, crying, Ah murderess ! Ah sinner 1 ” Such 

* was her wail She also, with the other women, wept, 

[Bahuoharaji, a deified Charan woman, slam m an attack by the 
See the story m Bombay Gazetteer, ix, part i, 216 and p 429, infra ] 
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‘ continually crying out against Buleea A month afterwards 
* the same woman’s son was attacked with small-pox Then 
‘ she betook herself to vows as before The boy recovered, and 
‘ she performed the vows she had undertaken ’ 

Succeeding ‘ Seetula’s seventh is the ‘ Birth-day eighth 
the natal day of Shree Knshn This is a day of fast The 
birth of the god is supposed to take place at nuddight, on the 
eighth , and wherever a temple of Krishn exists they peiform 
durmg that night all the ceremomes usual on the birth of a 
royal infant The image of B41 Krishn is rocked m a cradle , 
music sounds before him , and gifts are liberally bestowed 
At the supposed hour of birth the temple is crowded with 
worshippers 

The fifteenth of the light half of the month of Shrawun ® is 
called Bulev^ or Bulee’s day,® bemg the amuversary of the 
contest between the raja of that name and 'Vishnoo, in the 
incarnate form of Wamun Bralumns upon tins festival pro- 
ceed to the river side, where they worship the Shalagrtoi stone 
as an emblem of Vishnoo, and perform the rite called ‘ Bodily 
‘ purification which will afterwards be described, for the 
cleansmg of all sms committed durmg the year, as well as of 
impurities contracted from the touch of Shoodras, or other 
unclean peisons They next worship the seven sages, the 
ancestors of the Brahmmical race, and Uroondhutee * their 
consort, to represent whom they make eight figures of sacri- 
ficial grass At this time, also, they change for a new one the 
junoee, or cord worn by the regenerate classes, which they 
have used during the year The new cord has been constructed 
durmg the preceding month or two, by themselves or by 
other Brahmins, and precautions have been taken to make it of 
great strength Some Brahmins, who affect much stnctness 

^ [The Janamiahtami, ‘ eighth day of the birth ’ of Knshna, is held 
on 8th dark half of the month Bhadon ] 

* [This IS also Na/rah Fumima or coconut day, when the monsoon 
ends and merchants expecting ships throw coconuts into the sea ] 

® £Bah Raja, a mythical king to whom Visluju m his Dwarf Incarnation 
gave the kingdom of Indra He afterwards took it awayi and this is 
celebrated at Divah ] 

* [Arundhati, the wife of the Boshi Vasishta, and a star near the 6th 
in Ursa Major {Sofptarshi, the seven Rishis) Of p 231, note 2 ] 
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in ritual observances, grow the cotton which is reqmred to 
form the cord in a pot within their own houses The Brahmins 
touch the grass figures with their new cords and put them on 
They then break the old cords and throw them into the nver 
Next they take some sacrificial grass and the new cord into 
their hands, and make libations of water , after which they 
recite * the sages’ genealogy and then either cast the grass 
figures into the river or carry them home to use them as objects 
of worship during the year Libations are made at this time 
with the view of presentmg to the sages (who aie supposed to 
transmit them to the gods) ‘ first-frmts or oflerings of the 
new water of the river which has fallen from the autumnal 
clouds 

The preceptor of the Brahmins now binds upon their arms 
a red or yellow bracelet, made of silk or cotton, with artificial 
pearls, called Rdkhudee, which is said to have been ongmally 
employed as an amulet agamst a disease which used to be 
prevalent at this tune of the year The Brahmins return into 
the city or village, and bind similar bracelets upon the wnsts 
of their disciples and friends 

The fourth of the light half of Bhfi.drapud is called ‘ Gunesh 
fourth,’ ^ being the birth-day of that divimty An earthen image 
of Gimesh, dressed in costly clothes, is woi shipped every day 
from this day imtil the eleventh, particulaily with ofiermgs of 
sumptuous food, m which the Dev is considered to take especial 
dehght On the eleventh the image is carried out in great 
noise and pomp to the river side A Biahmin, bearmg the 
image with him, walks into the water until he is nearly out ot 
depth, and then drops it into the stream, and swims to the bank 
The rest of the company, who have meanwhile stood or sat at 
the river side watchmg the proceedmgs, remam silent for a few 
mmutes They then rise^ the banners and scarlet umbrellas 
are agam elevated, muskets are fired, the cavaliers cause their 
horses to curvet and prance, the elephants swing along at their 

1 [The GarneSa Ohatnrthl. For the observances on Bengal see B A 
Gupte, Hindu Hohday& cmd Ceremonidla, 2nd ed , 54 f The throwing of 
stones and abuse at this festival are a means of dispersmg the infiuenoe 
of dangerous spirits and of the Evil Bye (Crooke, Poptdar Mel*gtoi^ cmd 
I'olMore of Northern India^ i 26 f ) ] 
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swift but heavy seeming trot, the bells suspended from them 
sounding as they go, and the whole procession retraces its 
steps into the town 

On the birth-day of Gunesh the poorer class prepare a sweet 
cake, which the Dev is represented as holdmg m his hand, and 
of which he is considered to be particularly fond, and, first 
offering it to himself, break it in pieces, and throw it behind 
the gram jars and heavy boxes, of which there are always 
plenty in their houses The intention is to supply a feast for 
the rats and mice, which there abound, and which are esteemed 
to be the attendants of Gimesh 

It IS a popular superstition that to behold the moon on the 
mght of ‘ Gunesh fourth ’ is unlucky, and that whoever does 
so IS sure to get into some disgrace m the course of the year 
The evil may, however, be averted by incessant reiteration of 
a sacred stanza Some persons take the precaution of shutting 
themselves up in their houses, and closing all the wmdows 
others who, for whatever reason, have been compelled to go 
out of doors and to see the moon, throw stones at a neighbour’s 
door or upon his roof, in order that he may abuse them, and 
that this harmless fulfilment of the ommous prediction may 
avert more serious consequences 

The day which follows the ‘ Gunesh fourth ’ is called the 
‘ Sage’s fifth ’ ^ On this day the people of Goozerat, m com- 
memoration of the sages who are supposed to have hved upon 
uncultivated gram, use only such vegetable food as springs up 
spontaneously 

Many of the Jams observe a two-months’ fast, which is 
called ‘the Pujoosim,’ during the monsoon, supposing that 
greater production of life than is usual then takes place The 
fast IS one of great seventy when strictly observed Shrawuks 
should abstam from ablutions, and from every species of pun- 
fication, and should take no sustenance but water, which has 
been boiled and allowed to cool The greater number of the 
Jams fast for a certam number of days, and every one is 
expected to observe at least the last day of the Pujoosim, which 
falls on the same day as the ‘ Sage’s fifth ’ At the dose of 
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the fast the Shiawuks go round to visit all their friends, 
a custom derived (as they say) from the necessity of mqiimng 
what persons had perished in consequence of the seventy of 
the fastmg which they had undergone Each Shrawuk, as he 
enters his friend’s house, takes hold of him by both hands, and 
repeats the followmg sacied stanza — 

‘ Twelve months, twenty-four half months, forty eight and 
‘ four weeks — if during this time I may have said or done 
* anything annoying to you, pardon me 1 ’ 

The ascetics of the Jam religion, and particularly those of 
the Doondeea ^ sect, take at this time occasionally a vow called 
‘ suntharo,’ which pledges them to produce their death by 
abstammg from food As soon as a juttee has taken this vow, 

^ The Doondeea sect did not arise, it is said, before Sumwut 1700 
(a d 1644) The word Doondeea means ‘ searcher,’ and is assumed by 
these sectaries on the ground of their being reformers of the Jam rehgion 
Their adversaries, the Tupa sect, however, derive the word from ‘ doond,* 
a husk , and pronounce the Doondeeas to be the husks of the Shrl,wuk 
gram The Doondee&s neither use temples nor worship idols They 
abstain from ablutions with the idea of avoiding the destruction of life, 
and will dnnk no water but what has been boiled The DoondeeS 
ascetic 18 a disgustmg object He retams no property, even the convent 
in which he lives belonging to Ins followers He quits his dwelhng only 
for the purpose of procurmg food He carries a fan of goat’s hair m his 
hand, which he employs m removing anythmg possessing life from the 
path on which he treads or the ground on winch he sits He wears 
a screen of cloth, called a moomutee, tied over his mouth, lest he should 
inhale insects to their destruction His body and clothes are jfilthy 
in the last degree, and covered with vermin fSee Bomhay GazetteeT. 
ix, part 1 , 105 ] ^ 

About fifteen years ago the Doondee&s and Tup^ came into violent 
oolJiBion at Goondul, in KAteewar, where there is a great Shrawuk temple , 
and the former, gammg the mastery, destroyed the idols A similar 
contest afterwards occurred at Winkaner, when relations were arrayed 
against each other m arms The followers of the Jh&la ohieftam mter- 
fermg to put down the disturbance were furiously attacked by both 
parties. 

The Tupas, in the province of Kutoh, finding themselves m danger of 
bemg supplanted by the Dooudeaa, broke up the Shr&wuks mto two 
castes ^ the city of Ahmedabad it would seem that the Tup&s and 
D^ndeeas stiH eat together, but that they have ceased to intermarry 
^6 greater asceticism of the latter sect has up to the present time gamed 
them more followers than them nvals can secure, and a new and stricter 
sect, called the Shumbegee, has sprung up among the Tupda themselves 
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the news is carried to all parts of the country, and large 
numbers of Jams assemble to pay him worship For fifteen 
days, it IS said, the monk is sometimes able to mamtam a sittmg 
posture , after that time he lies along on the flooi The per- 
sons who sm round him dab his fevensh body with moist 
cloths, but are careful to prevent his receiving sustenance of 
any kmd 

From the day on which the monk has taken the vow prepara- 
tions are commenced for his funeral A litter is constructed, 
and ornamented with colored paper and tmsel, upon which the 
juttee, when his last moments approach, is placed in a sittmg 
posture Music sounds before him as he is carried out in 
procession, and women who seek the blessmg of a male child 
strive to secure it by creeping beneath his htter, or by joinmg 
m the scramble for fiagments of his clotlies 

The fourteenth of the hght half of Bhddrupud is called 
* Anund Choudush,’ or the joyful fourteenth The nEime is, 
however, originally derived from ‘ Ununt,’ one of the titles of 
Shesh-Nag, the supporter of the world Vows for almost any 
purpose are made to Ununt Tliey must be kept for fourteen 
years , but the observance is not apparently very burdensome, 
consisting meiely m wearing a bracelet of red strmg with four- 
teen knots in it, on the upper part of the right arm Vishnoo 
must be worshipped at the time of takmg the vow, and an 
offermg must be presented to him of dishes, the names of which 
are of the masculme gender The bracelet is changed every 
year, and on the teimmation of the fourteenth year the votary 
performs * Oody^pun,’ a ceremony which releases him from 
the vow, and which consists in performmg a fire-sacnfice, and 
makmg, of different grams, a mansion for Vishnoo, upon which 
he places fourteen copper cups contammg cocoa-nuts The 
Dev IS mvited mto the mansion, and the usual acts of worship 
are performed The votary who thus acquires his release 
presents to persons mchned to receive the vow fourteen 
bracelets He also invites the family pnest and his wife 
and presents to them, after havmg worshipped them, fourteen 
complete smts of clothes, imder the title of * Oom& Muheshwur ' 

‘ The Book of Ununt,’ which professes to be a portion of 
one of the Poor^ns, contams several stones, which relate how 
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Krishn recommended the vow to Yoodishteer and the other 
sons of Pandoo, pronouncmg that he himself was Ununt , how 
a Brahmin’s wife, in the golden age, procured wealth for her 
husband by observing the vow, which melted away on the 
Ignorant removal by her lord of the mystic bracelet from her 
arm , how the repentant priest on discovering the cause of his 
misfortimes sought the protection of Ununt, and received from 
that deity, m addition to the gift of wealth, the promise of 
religion m the present life, and the heaven of Vishnoo in the 
life to come , and how many other strange and wonderful 
effects were produced by the worship of ‘ the Ilhmtiahle,^ ^ for 
the repetition of which we possess, however, too little space 
in the present volumes 

The NowrS,ttra, oi Festival of Nine Nights, occupying the 
period from the first to the ninth of the moonlight half of 
Asho, IS consecrated to the Family Goddess, or to Doorga, the 
consort of Shiva On the first day of the feast the Hindoos 
havmg carefully whitened a sufi&cient surface of wall within 
their houses, pamt upon it, with vermilion, the trident, which 
is the emblem of the goddess In front of it they build a model 
of her dweUing, which, placed as it usually is on the momitain- 
top, amidst forests, or m other spots equally difficult of access,^ 
is represented by a heap of earth sown with wheat and barley, 
and surmounted by a metal water- vessel, containmg a cocoa- 
nut The goddess is now, by the first of the sixteen acts of 
worship, ‘ mvited ’ to occupy her temple An earthen vessel, 
pierced with numerous holes, and contammg a light, is placed 
near the tndent, or perhaps in country places a tree, to which 
lamps are hung, is erected m some open spot in the village, 
round which the people walk or dance, clapping their hands and 
singing songs ® A lamp, fed with clarified butter, and placed 
upon a stand, is kept burmng mght and day before the goddess 

^ Shesh means the remnant of anything, as the unused paper of a 
manusonpt book, and hence is apphed also to the void remaining around 
and * supportmg * the world This is also ‘ NS»g,* (motionless) and 
* Ununt’ (illinutable) Shesh NSg 19 further termed ‘ Bhoodhur ’ (sup 
porter of the earth) 

* Hence her name Doorgd, which means * difficult of access ’ 

^ The lamp and the tree ore called * Qiuho,* * Gurbeo,’ and hence 
|he song is also called * Gurbo ’ 
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during the nine days of the Nowrlittra, and a member of the 
family, who abstams from eatmg gram while so employed, 
watches contmually to replemsh the lamp, and to worship the 
sacred emblems The family priest reads, durmg the nme days, 
‘ the Book of Doorga,’ which contains a description of the 
achievements of that goddess, and of the prescribed modes of 
her worship On the eighth day fire sacrifice is performed in 
each private house, and in the temples of the goddess At the 
shrme of the Arasooree mother or at the temple of the Choon- 
wal Devee, Koolees and others at this and similar tunes offer 
animals in vicarious sacrifice to the goddess for then sick 
friends and children On the mnth day the mound of earth, 
in which the wheat and barley has by this time sprouted, is 
raised from its position, and carried out to the side of a river 
or reservoir of water, to which pure element it is consigned, 
that it may not be subsequently defiled The vessel which 
contained the lamp is placed at the same time m front of 
a Devee’s image 

The Rajpoot chiefs and others, who claim the possession of 
Kshutreeya blood, offer sacrifices of animals at the Nowrattra 
in their private temples for the welfare of themselves and their 
followers during the year With them the camion is the most 
appropriate emblem of Doorga Devee, and they mark her 
trident therefore upon it, and raismg before it the representa- 
tion of her shrine, surround it with lamps 

The day immediately succeeding the mnth day of the Now- 
rattra IS the * Dusseia,’ or ‘ tenth day,’ a festival which com- 
memorates the entrance of the sons of Pfindoo into Wyerat 
Nugger, as well as the destiuction by Ram of the giant-king 
of Ceylon, — events celebrated in the two great epic-poems of 
the Hindoos As Uijoon and his brothers worshipped the 
Shumee tree,^ and hung up their arms upon it, so the Hmdoos 
go forth to worship that tree on the festival of the Dussera 
They address the tree mider the name of Upurajeetfi, the 
‘ invincible goddess,’ sprinkle it with five ambrosial hqmds,® 
wash it with water, and hang garments upon it They hght 

^ ‘ Mimosa Suma ’ 

® Pwnchdmyritt a mixture of milk, curds, sugar, danfied butter, and 
honey 
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lamps and bum incense before the symbol of Upur4jeet&, make 
cMndlos upon the tree, sprinkle it with rose-coloured water, 
set offermgs of food before it, and perform the ceremony of 
circumambulation, repeatmg as they walk the following 
stanzas — 


I 

Sliumee pacifies for sms, 

Shumee destroys enemies, 

Shumee oures diseases, 

Sliumee procures success m eveiy object 

n 

Holder of the bow of Uijoon I 
Exhibitor of his heart’s desire to Ram * 

Restorer of life to Lukshmun t 
Assuager of the grief of Seeta 1 

Then, tummg themselves round, they worship in succession 
the ten Dig-Pals, or protectors of the ten pomts of Heaven, 
beginning with Indra, the Deity of the Hast, whom they thus 
address — 

In the East, whatever works I have. 

To those woiks cause suctess — 

and proceeding similarly with the other mne At this tune 
the Hindoos break, and throw from them, the bracelet which 
they had assumed m the Bulev festival 
The Rajpoot chiefs, on the evening of the Dussera, worship 
also the Fort ^protectress^ the goddess Gudeychee On their 
return from the Shumee worship mto the city they jom 
together m bands, brandishing their spears, galloppmg their 
horses, and enacting m other ways the part of an army taking 
the field Salutes of camion are at the same time fired 
Many of the Hmdoos, as they return home, tetke earth from 
the roots of the Shumee tiee, a few of its leaves, some betel- 
nut, and a stalk of the wheat that has grown up around the 
model temple of Doorgfi Of these articles they compound 
a ball, which they keep about them as an amulet, and carry 
with them if called upon to perform a journey The piece of 
wheatstalk which remains they fix upright, as an ornament m 
their turbans 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 

[Forbes’s account of Hindu festivals is not exhaustive They 
may be classified as mythological, mcluding the birthdays 
{jayanii) of gods and heroes, as well as holidays in celebration 
of events recorded m the Epics and Pur^nas, and astronomical, 
marking the changes of the moon or of the seasons, eclipses, 
and other natural phenomena To the former class belong 
Ramnavami, Rama’s birthday, the 9th of Chaitra (Maich- 
April), JanmdshtaTm, Krislina’s birthday, the 8th of the dark 
half of Shravan (July-August), Gane^achaturthi, Ganefia’s 
birthday, the 4th of Bhadrapad (August-September), &e 
Along with these may be classed the Navardtra sacred to DevT, 
the Mahdhvaratra (not mentioned by Forbes) sacred to l^iva, 
and occurrmg on the 18th of Magh (January-February), 
and many others To the latter class also belongs the cele- 
brated festival of Holt (not mentioned by Forbes) This 
festival takes place on the full moon of Phalgun (March- 
Apnl), and is a regular saturnalia among the lower orders, 
it represents the passmg of the sun mto the Vernal Equinox 
The Sankranh festivals mark the passage of the sun or planets 
from one sign of the Zodiac to another The most celebrated 
are the Makar a Sankrdnti on January 12, the day of the 
transit of the sun at the Tropic of Capncom 

The Dtvdh feast is one of the most important m Hmdu hfe 
It lasts from the 14th day of the second half of Aivm to the 
2nd of Kartik It is a syncretism of several feasts, the most 
important bemg those of the entrance of the sun mto Libra, 
the seventh sign of the Zodiac, the coronation of Hama, the 
death of the demon Narakasura, and the deposition of HSljS. 
Ball by Vishnu It is impossible, however, to enumerate all the 
feasts and fasts which make up the hfe of the Hindu, each 
with its appropriate vrata or ceremony The eleventh day 
(ekddoH) of each half month, and the dark night (amdxjdsya) 
are fast days, the full moon day {jpumima) is a feast, and 
so forth 1 



CHAPTER VII 


MARRIAGES 

Marriage among the Hmdoos m Gkiozerat can take place 
only between members of the same caste, and if that be 
permanently subdivided, as, for instance, into right and left 
hand, of the same subdivision of it Brahmins refer back to 
a ^ gotra,’ a supposed ancestor of whose period they are not 
distinctly informed, and they do not permit alliances among 
his descendants ^ Other Hindoos, mamtaming the same rule, 
construe it less strictly, as they do not pretend to be possessed 
of information extending back to so remote a date as that of 
the Brahmins The bard, called Wyewuncha — the genealogist 
of the caste— can, however, usually trace back to about 
twenty descents , and the degrees within which marnage is 
prohibited are regulated by the information supposed to be 
m his possession In addition to these rules there exists 
another, of less authority, but commanding, nevertheless, 
almost mvanable acquiescence, which prescribes that the 
descendants of the brothers and sisters of a female ancestor 
withm five descents, or of a step-mother within three descents, 
are not fit persons with whom to contract a marriage It is 
further declared that a man may not marry the sister of the 
wife of his father’s brother 

The different Kools, or families of the same caste, are 
not treated with equal consideration One Kool assumes a 

^ [The Brahmamcal rules about marriage are extremely complicated 
The leading pnnciple, however, la that there shall be identity of caste 
(endogamy) and difference of goira (exogamy) Goira has been explaaned 
p 231, note 2 But each gotra contains exogamous sub gotras named 
after more recent eponymous ancestors (prava/ra), Gorga, Sandilya, 
Kausika, and Vatsya bemg the chief A Brahman, cannot marry 
a saptnda, i e a relative on either side three generations upwards or 
downwards, or a woman of his mother’s gotra if she is a awpinda A 
woman may marry aboi)e her class only (hypergamy) On the Hmdu 
customs of endogamy and exogamy see Sir H Easley, T\t PeopU of India, 
?nd ed , 166 ff ] 
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superiority to another, founded usually upon benefits conferred 
on the caste generally by ancestors of the house It is always 
an object of solicitude to the parents of a female child that they 
should procure her marriage with the scion of a more noble 
family To wed her to a bridegroom of infenor rank is con- 
sidered disgraceful, and it is this feelmg which has so often 
urged the Rajpoot or even the Koonbee of Goozerat to practice 
the dreadful crime of mfanticide ^ 

In the case of male children, parental anxiety, though 
scarcely less m amount, is different m the form which it 
assumes Careful persons can avoid a large expenditure on 
occasions of obseqmes, though few are so cautious, the usual 

^ ‘ The reasons why the higher castes of Eajpoots murder their girls 

* are various The chief inducement to this crime is the heavy expense 

* to which their customs expose them on the occasion of a marriage of 
‘ a daughter These may be thus stated On the conclusion of a match 
‘ between the parents a sum of money is sent to the father of the youth 
‘ by the father of the girl This sum is not large, probably about the 
‘ tenth of the amount of “ Juheez,” or dower This is a sort of earnest 
‘ money, and when the ceremony of “ TiUuk ” is completed the father 
‘ of the girl cannot recede from the engag«^ment 

‘ After this comes the “ Luggun,” when half of the dower agreed upon 
‘ is paid, and the date for the nuptial procession, called the “ Burat,” 
‘ IS settled The Burat, or chief mamage ceremony, to which all the 
‘ relations and friends are invited, is the occasion of the most profuse 
‘ expenditure m feasting them , the greater the multitude fed, the better 
‘ satisfied is the pnde and vamty of the father of the girl, who, at the 
‘ same time, pays the remamder of the dower This sum vanes according 
‘ to the rank of the parties, but is generally enough to throw the father 

* into debt and diihoulti^ Unless a handsome sum be offered, a husband 
‘ of good caste is not to be procured , and, unless the feostmg he profuse, 
‘ and the invitations to the mamage feast general, then the girl*s parents 
‘ are held up to pubhc scorn, as stingy or poverty stnoken This is the 
‘ chief reason why the high caste and proud Thakors hate the idea of 
‘ a daughter bemg bom to them Another reason is the blmd pnde 
‘ which makes them hate that any man should call them Sola, or Sussoor 

* — ^brother m law, or father m law This omne of infanticide is not 
‘ confined to the Bajpoots , some tnbes of the Aheera are eq[iially 
‘guilty We remember remonatratmg with the heads of an Aheer 
I village, who had ten girls to eighty boys hvmg They said, “Bit, it 
‘ is all very well for Bunyas and such people to beget girls, but they 
‘ are very seldom or ever bora to men of our casta” ’ — AfMe m ike. 
Landed Tmures %n ike North West Tro^iiw^ Bmi/ees Mctgcavne, Jor 
OofoJer, 1850 [See S^r H, Bosley, The People of Jndta^ ;^nd ed , 171 fir] 
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rule being that they incur debt for the purpose, but, prudent 
or imprudent, all are compelled to lavish sums altogether 
inconsistent with the means of the majority in marrymg their 
sons, or, if their father be dead, their younger brothers To 
be unmarried is contemptible, ignommious The man who 
has not begotten a child, or who has lost his children, is 
despised as an eunuch , to meet him in the mormng is an 
omen of misfortune , when he dies he becomes a miserable 
ghost, his spirit haunting his former abode, and enviously 
beholding the happy enjoyment by some other of those 
blessmgs which the curse of sonlessness has rendered nugatory 
to himself 

Some curious customs which obtain in particular castes may 
be worth alluding to m this place The Kuruwa Koonbees 
celebrate marriages only under a certain sidereal conjunction, 
which occurs about once in thirteen years, and hence it is 
asserted by others, though they themselves deny it, that their 
unborn children are often contracted m marriage on the chance 
of their being male and female ^ A shepherd caste, called 
‘ Bhurwllds,’ fix upon a particular year, about once m ten 
years, for the celebration of their marriages, and they purchase 
from the Rajpoot chief, or other ruling power, a piece of ground 
upon which the hymeneal ceremomes are performed This 
caste, also, finds itself compelled, for similar reasons, to con- 
tract children of the age of two or three months Tlie ground 
cannot be employed for marriage rites a second time, but it is 
retamed henceforth m pasture, and never subjected to culti- 
vation Upon it the shepherds erect an ornamental wooden 
post, called a * marriage pillar,’ which is preserved as an mdi- 
cation of the purpose to which the ground has been applied 

The bridegroom is called ‘ wur,’ and the bride ‘ kimya ’ , 
Proposals of marriage are symbolized by a cocoa-nut, whidi is 
sometimes richly studded with gems They emanate from the 
housie of lesser pretension, and Hie father of either bride or 

* In the lulls near BAj MahU, ^ 1 1 is not nnoommon for two neighbours 
' to agree, when their respective wives are pregnant, that the ofEsprmg, 

‘ m the event of their being a boy and a girl^ shall be marned to each 
* other * — Vide Asiat lies ly, p 63 [The custom of betrothing unborn 
children, known as Adl^badj^, ‘ mterohange,* still prevails among many 
castes m northern India J 
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bridegroom, who seeks to ally his child to the redder blood of 
a more distingmshed Kool, must balance the scales with gold 
If the families are considered to be on an equahty, the father 
of the bride makes proposals, and money is not demanded on 
either side When the bridegroom is of high rank, so that he 
IS imder no difficulty as regards providing himself with a wife, 
he has frequently many proposals made to him The family 
pneat, or a relation, is then sent to ascertam, by personal mter- 
view, that the young ladies are neither blind, lame, nor 
afflicted with other bodily defect, and that they are in every 
respect eligible The priest (or gor), however, as it is said, 
invariably fills purse for himself, and not unfrequently, to 
increase his gams, behaves treacherously to those who have 
employed him, by concealing the ladies’ defects, or exaggerating 
their good quahties There is a Hindoo saying, founded on 
the mendacity of the priest upon such occasions, which states 
that sufficient weight of sms to bear him down to hell is 
accumulated by a king in three months, by the head of a 
monastery in tliree days, but by a gor m thiee hours 
Acceptance of proposals of marriage is followed by a more 
binding betrothal The relations of the contracting parties 
meet at the house of the bridegroom’s father, who commences 
the ceremony by producing a tiny stone or metal image of 
Gunesh, which he washes with water, with milk, and agam 
with water, in mutation of the washmg with ‘ five ambrosial 
‘ liquids,’ presciibed by the ShAstras, and marks in the centre 
of the forehead with the chAndlo He worships the Dev, 
under his title of Vighun R&j, the smoother of difficult paths, 
and frequently repeats the following verse — 

0 ! thou of the temble face, thou of the large body, 

Splendid as ten nulhon suns, 

Cause me to be free from obstacles, 0 Dev, 

In bH works, at all times 

The bride’s father now pays obeisance to his entertamer, 
marks his feet with a preparation, the red color of which is 
symbohcal of prosperity, and offers him, in his joined hands, 
betel-nut, turmeric, and flowers, as an earnest that he has 
betrothed his daughter* He next places the royal teeluk on 
the forehead of the young bridegroom and presents him With 

VO^ 11 z 
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the cocoa-nut, which, if he cannot afford to adorn it with 
precious stones, he marks with a red spot, upon which he sets 
a silver com The family-priest repeats the names of the 
affianced parties, their parents and ancestors, and when he has 
exhausted his list pronounces that the ceremony is concluded 
The women of the family, assisted by their neighbours, now 
chaunt an appropriate song, and entitle themselves to a much- 
prized dole of sugar and conander 

The general rule is that betrothal cannot be set aside, but 
the practice of different castes vanes Among Rajpoots, if the 
betrothed bndegroom die, the girl who should have been his 
wife IS treated as his widow, and considered incapable of 
entering into the married state Some Brahmms, on the 
other hand, do not consider themselves hound by either 
betrothal or any other ceremony short of the actual joining of 
hands m mamage In most castes a betrothed bride is not 
treated as a widow on the death of the affianced, and m many 
she may, with permission of the caste, marry another person 
even m his hfe-time, should he, before the mamage is con- 
cluded, become afflicted with any serious disease 

The Kuruwa Koonbees, when they cannot procure a husband 
for their daughter, will sometimes marry her to a bunch of 
flowers The next day they throw the flowers into a well, and 
the bridegroom thus disposed of, the widow is eligible for 
natra, or second mamage A similar practice is that of 
marrying the girl to a person called ‘ a hand-husband ’ This 
bridegroom may be any male of the caste who is willing to 
contract, beforehand, that he will receive a certain sum for 
a divorce and give his bride a release from her mamage the 
moment the ceremony has been performed The wife so 
divorced may then marry m ndtr& 

The object of these proceedings is the avoidance of expense 
No money need be spent by the bride’s father upon a nfi.tr4 
mamfi^e, except such as is reqmred for entertaining the friends 
who accompany the bndegroom The lady’s trousseau is 
supplied by her husband An unmarried woman cannot, 
however, be given in n4tr& 

"When the bnde has attained the age of nine or ten years, 
an astrologer is called for to pomt out the day indicated by the 
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stars as propitious for the marriage Seasons of family mourn- 
ing are always carefully avoided The day fixed, letters of 
invitation, termed kunkotree, are sprinkled with rose colored 
water and forwarded to the kindred of both bridegroom and 
bride They run in something like the following stram — 

‘ To the dweller at the auspicious Shree Ahmedabad, the 
‘ great and excellent place of residence, to the worship worthy 
‘ treasury of all good qualities, the benefactor of others, the 
‘ able administrator of affairs of state, the head-jewel of the 
‘ clever, who knows the qualities of the fourteen sciences and 
‘ IS deserving of every epithet , ^ Shetjee, Shree, five times 
‘ repeated, Samuldds Bechurdas, and Shet Kurumchund 
‘ Purumchund, may your lives be long ! Here from Shree 
‘ Mhowa the sea-port writes Sha Atmdram Bhoodhurdas 
‘ Receive his salutation of “ victory to Gopfil 1 ” (Krishn) 

‘ Further, the following is the cause of wntmg — ^All is well 
‘ and prosperous here Be pleased to write intelligence of your 
‘ prosperity Understand besides, that sister Kunkoo Baee’s 
‘ maniage-day is appointed to be Wednesday, the 2nd of the 
‘ dark half of Chyetra Therefore do you, bnngmg the whole 
‘ of your family with you, come speedily By your coming 
‘ the work will be adorned * 

Then follows the date Sometimes, if previous invitations 
have not been treated with sufficient attention, the writer 
adds, — 

‘ You were not able to attend brother Chugun’s marriage, 

* but if you fail to come on the present occasion, you and I will 
‘ not be able to drink water together again I say little but 
‘ consider it much ’ 

About twenty days before the marriage, the houses of the 
parents are carefully cleansed, and adorned by the wealthy 
with strings of pearls or handsomely embroidered curtains, and 
by the poor with garlands of leaves In front a temporary 
building, called mundup, is erected, which, in the case of poor 
persons, is merely a thatched hut, but where the higher classes 
are concerned, is frequently a very bnlhant pantomime-like 
edifice, lined with mirrors and adorned with lamps, rich 

1 This expression being considered somewhat eqmvooal, it has of 
late been usual to insert the qualifying word ® good before epithet 

z 2 
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curtains, soft carpets, and abundance of tinsel Near one of 
the corners of the mundup a wooden post, called a * jewel 
‘ pillar,’ IS set up, adorned with flowers and other ornaments, 
and worshipped Withm the mundup the planets, Gunesh, 
Vighun Rdj ^ and the progenitors are worshipped — ^the last- 
mentioned, m order that the household may not, as long as the 
ceremony lasts, be rendered unclean by the occurrence of 
a birth or death in the family 

A ceremony, called ‘ Gotruj,’ is performed within the 
dwelling-house A flat surface of wall having been whitened, 
a pyramid is made upon it of red spots, which increase from 
one at the ape*^ to seven at the base Below the base line 
other seven spots are made with clanfled butter, which the heat 
causes gradually to tnckle downwards The figure, which 
represents a genealogical tree, becomes the subject of adoration 
The bridegroom, or (in her own house) the bride, is now 
adorned as splendidly as the resources of the family will permit 
If a Rajpoot, the boy wears red silk drawers, which, iilce the 
rest of his attire, are embroidered with gold , if a Brahmm or 
W4neeo, a long white cloth, with a broad red silk border 
wrapped round the waist and tucked up between the legs , 
over this he wears a red or yellow body-coat, a waistband and 
scarf of the same colors , his turban must be red The bride’s 
father presents him with a yellow handkerchief called ‘ Ootu- 
‘ reey& ’ The bnde wears a white silk bodice and a red or yellow 
silk petticoat, and over these a very long white silk scarf, 
bordered and spotted with red, which is wrapped round the 
waist, and then passed over the shoulders and head, of which 
it forms the only ordinary covering During her mamage 
festivities, however, the bnde wears above the scarf a tn- 
angular head-dress, representing a crown, over which is 
thrown a large square red scarf, the substitute for a jnamage 
veil The bnde and bridegroom wear each of them on the 
Tight wnst a bracelet made of beads, which they remove at 
the conclusion of the ceremony Among the poorest classes 
of Hmdoos, the children whose mamage is celebrating are 

^ [Viglmefivara, * tlie Lord who removos obstacles,’ is the popular title 
of Gai;ie4a m southern India (B Ziegenbalg^ Genealogy of the Sonih-Indtan 
Gods 69 ff ) 1 
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invaiiably ornamented with, at the least, necklaces of alternate 
gold and coral beads, which are borrowed, or frequently even 
hired The bridegroom now assumes the state and title of 
‘ Wur Raja ’ He is attended by companions of his own 
age, — ‘the children of the biidechainber,’ and particu- 
laily by a friend who bears the title of ‘ Unwur,’ and must be 
selected from among his jumors, in ordei that the bride, to 
whom he acts as accredited ambassadoi, may be able to 
receive him unveiled He is also the bridegroom’s purse- 
bearer, makes all his purchases, and presents certam marriage 
gifts, such as those called ‘the brother-m-law’s dagger,’ and 
‘ the priest’s dress,’ which are due at the conclusion of the 
ceremony 

At mght, the bridegroom kmg publicly appears m his newly 
acqmred royal state Musicians head the procession — singers 
and dancmg girls , following them come the bridegroom’s 
lelations, and visitors, moimted on horses or elephants, and 
surrounded by torch-bearers, cavaliers, and foot-men , guns 
are discharged, rose colored powder is sprinkled on all sides, 
the horns scream their loudest, the kettle-drums make a 
deafening rattle, the flaring torches are rendered nearly 
mvisible by the clouds of dust which nse mto the air Soon the 
bearers of the silver rods, m their scarlet coats, appear, and, 
foUowmg them, with royal umbrella borne above him and 
horse-hair fans waving on either side, the Wur Raja, mounted 
on his white and nchly ornamented palfrey, sweeps gaily past, 
bearmg m his hands the jewel-adorned cocoa-nut, the emblem 
of mamage-festival Behmd him follow the great camel 
drums, flauntmg m their red drapery, and rolling forth a 
majestic sound, and troops of women, chauntmg nuptial 
hymns, brmg up the rear 

In these processions of the bndegroom-king is dimly re- 
called somewhat of the regal state of former days — of those 
pageantnes which welcomed to TJnhilpoor, Sidh R&j, the 
‘ Victorious Lion,’ from subjugated Malwa, or hailed the 
samted Koom4r P&l, and his tram of white-robed priests 
returmng from some desperate encounter of wits with the 
‘ evil-disposed ’ servants of Shiva 

TheJEriends of the bndegroom’s family, as the procession 
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passes then houses, come forth, and piesent to him a cocoa-nut 
Every other cavalcade, eveu that of the loid of the village, 
which meets the bridegroom’s piocession, makes way for it, and 
if two Wui Rajas meet, each gives up half the road to the 
other Thus passmg thi ough the village the bi idal tram returns 
to the house from which it sets forth, where it is welcomed by 
the mother of the boy, who performs a ceremony called 
‘ Nyooiichun,’ m which she expi esses by sigmficant pantomime 
the worthlessness m her eyes of even the necessaiies of life in 
comparison with her beloved child Aroimd his head she 
waves a cake of bread and then a cup of water, both of which 
she throws from hei , she next takes in her hand the ‘ sum- 
pot,’ 1 which is composed of two vessels full of rice, fastened 
togethei mouth to mouth, and expressing the idea of a hoard 
of any kind, and lays it at the feet of the Wui Raja The boy, 
however, is not behmdhand m his part of the diama, — ^he 
crushes the ‘ sumpot ’ mdignantly with his foot, and hastens 
mto the house to embrace his mother 

During the days which remam before that appointed for the 
marriage, the Wur Raja’s procession moves forth evenmg by 
evening from the house of some hospitable relation, who has 
previously enterfcamed with feasting the stiangers who have 
been mvited to the ceiemony 

The propel time having arrived, the biidegroom is conveyed 
by his friends m similar state to the village in which the bnde 
resides He usually arrives theie late m the day preceding 
that of the marriage, and halts outside The father-in-law, 
attended by his male and female relations, with torch-bearers 
and music, gbes forth at mght to the bridegroom’s camp, and 
conducts him from thence to the house which has been pre- 
pared for his reception within the village ^ Over the door of 

* Hunh aad MaratlUi sampat, sampatit, ‘success, prospenty, good 
fortune’ 

* The procession of welcome is not confined to mamages, but is usual 
whenever a visitor of any importance arrives See, for instances, the story 
of Jug Dev Turm&r, voL i, pp 120, 148 It was common in feudal Europe 
also The following is an example ~ Jacques de Cl yea vint k Eu le 19 
aofit 1663 La noblesse alia k sa rencontre, k oheval, jusq^u’ii Cnel, et, 
lorsqu’il fut amv6 au chateau, le maixe Im present a deux bamques 
d’excellent vin.qui avwent cofit6 dix ^Gm,'—B%storyof£}u and Triport, 
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the bride’s dwelling theie is hung at this time a garland of 
leaves, which the Wur Ra3a, if of the waiiior class, must break 
down with his lance, but which in other cases is allowed to 
remain until it drops from decay 
On the mormng of the marriage day the bride is assisted at 
her toilet by hei mothei and her female relations, and is 
invested with her marriage bracelets, which are made of ivory, 
and colouied red The biidegroom is also prepared by his 
friends, with the sound of music and song, and is conducted m 
state to the house of his affianced There he is received by 
the mother of the bride, who performs the Nyoonchun cere- 
mony She marks the Wur Raja with the royal teeluk, waves 
round his head, and then throws from her, a bullock-yoke, a 
pestle, a churning stick, a spmdle, the ‘ sumpot,’ an arrow, a 
cake of flour and one of ashes, which last expresses her desire 
to throw dust in the eyes of his enemies 
Wlien the Nyoonchmi has been completed, the bridegroom 
takes his seat in the pavdion, called the ‘ Mundup,’ and his 
father-m-law, after having washed his feet and marked the red 
spot upon his forehead, brmgs the bride forth, and places her 
at his side In remembrance of the old nte of ‘ Gomed,’ ^ or 
sacrifice of a cow, one of these animals is at the piesent tune 
brought forth when the bridegroom takes his seat m the 
pavihon, and fastened beside it Grass is thrown before the 
cow, and she is worshipped by the Wur Raja and his friends 
A water hour-glass is placed beside the bndegioom to announce 
the fortunate hour, or sometimes that tune is selected at which 
half of the disc of the setting sun has become obscured The 
auspicious moment arrived, the father of the bride, takmg her 
hand, places it m that of the Wur Raja, presentmg him at the 
same time with a piece of the sacied basil, and saying, ‘ I give 
‘ a Knshn gift ’ After the father has jomed their hands, the 
Gor hangs around the necks of the bride and bridegroom the 
‘Wur MMd,’ or marriage garland, which is composed of 
twenty-four threads of red-cotton At the same tune the play- 
fellows of the bndegroom throw a red cloth over their jomed 
hands, and under cover of it present them with betel-nut The 
pair remam seated in the pavilion for about an hour 
^ [Hindi and Moratlii, gomedha, * the ofienng or sacrifice of a cow ’ ] 
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Outside the Mundup is formed the ‘ Choree,’ or marriage 
hall Nme metal or earthenware water-vessels are set up one 
above the other, at each of the four corners of a square, and 
are retained m this position by the support of bamboos A 
fire pit IS made in the centre, and the bride and bridegroom are 
seated by its side The priest performs fire-sacrifice before 
them, and fastens the boy’s scarf to the marriage veil of the 
girl The bnde’s mother brings a plate of food, of which both 
partake, the girl first helpmg her husband, and he then pre- 
senting food to her During the whole celebration smgmg is 
kept up by the women Their songs are usually poetical 
compositions in honour of Seeta or Rookmunee, the wives of 
Ram and Krishn, or else ludicrous and not unfrequently 
obscene stanzas We quote a few verses from a baUad called 
* Seetfi^’s Mamage,’ by one of the best reputed poets of 
Goozerat — 

I touch the feet of the great px-eceptor, 

And to Grunesh I pay obeisance , 

I pray for wealth of successful skill, 

By which the heart’s longing may be satisfied 
I fling the nuptials of Bam 

The Prosody’s leaves who has not turned, 

Knows not how to frame the verso 
With all my strength I will smg my song , 

0 Poets, count not its faults ! 

I smg the nuptials of Bam 

Bueruth King was Uyodhya’s lord, 

His heir was the lUustnous Bam , 

At J4nporee ruled Jmmkjee the Kmg, 

To whom a Prmceas Boyd, Seetajee, was bom 
I sing the nuptials of Bam 

Vyekoonth’s lord was this illustrious Bam , 

Seeta was moamate Lukshmee , 

Assuming human form they wedded 
To smg their praises is destructive of sin 
I smg the nuptials of Bam 

Pirst I relate how Junuk’s daughter was bom. 

Then the story of the mamage. 

How where sages dwell on the banks of Ganges, 

So great calamity Was caused by Birwun 

I smg the nuptials of B&m, &o , &d» 
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At last the bridegroom and the bnde circumambulate the 
fire-pit four times, and the marriage is complete 
The Wur, if a Rajpoot chief, instead of gomg himself to be 
married, frequently sends his sword, which is treated as his 
representative, the whole ceremony being gone through with it, 
as if he were present in person, but the concluding circumam- 
bulation is in this case performed twice only, and again twice 
when the bride joins her husband The practice origmated 
probably in the necessity of secrecy m certam cases, ^ and it has 
been retamed for convemence sake, and especially as a means 
of avoiding expense 

When the circumambulation is completed, the bnde and 
bridegroom worship the polar star and the seven sages Their 
relations, as many as are so disposed, come forward and present 
offermgs to the pair, of which their parents take possession 
The bride and bridegroom now visit the lodgmg of his 
family, and his mother performs Nyoonchim to both They 
worship the ‘ Gkitruj,’ and play a game of chance with betel- 
nut, dried dates, and corns — seven of each put m a cup The 
women affirm that the mastery m wedded life falls to the victor 
in this game The bridegroom’s father presents to the guests 
oSermgs of clothes, disposed upon a shield or a metal tray, so 
as to hang down upon all sides 
When the Wur Raja’s smte is ready to return home the 
bride’s friends sprinkle their guests with rose-colored water, 
and mark them back and front with the impression of a hand 
They fasten, also, to the carnage of the bndegroom a large 
vessel full of sweetmeats, and a lamp called ‘ the lantern of 
Ram,’ as a sign that they have introduced light mto his home 
through the mamage wluch has been completed They take 
also from the hands of the bride and bridegroom the cocoa-nuts 
which they have held throughout the ceremony, and place 
them under the wheels of the carnage that they may be 
broken As soon as they have cleared the village, the Wur 
Baja’s relations dismiss the Brahmins, bards, and musicians 
who have attended them, making them presents The strag- 
glers are now collected from the village tank, where they have 

^ See that of Eana Rutna of Mewar Tod, of JtoQOstJian, 

Oxford, 1920, i 369, with the note by the editor 
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been washing then hands and faces, and making their final 
preparations for the journey, and the whole party proceed 
homewards 

The bride goes home with her husband and remains a month, 
after which she returns to her father’s When she reaches 
the age of about twelve years her husband’s friends send for 
hei The girl is usually cxceedmgly indisposed to leaving 
home, and weeps as an Enghsh child of the same age might do 
at gomg to school Her father and mother persuade her, 
reminding her that her sisters and her cousins have gone in 
like mannei and returned, and promising that she shall not 
remam long, and that her aunt or any other relation who 
happens to be married m the same village shall visit her con- 
stantly They will also address themselves to the husband’s 
father, and say, ‘ You must take care of our girl , she has 

* never been outside the village up to this time, nor left her 
‘ mother for a minute , you must let hei go and visit her aimt, 

* and take care that people don’t frighten hei ’ The father-in- 
law protests, in reply, that no one is more interested m her 
than he himself is, and that he will take better care of her 
than hei own father has taken Other married girls, too, give 
her course, and say, ‘ Never mind I’ve been and come back, 
‘ haven’t I ? ’ The child turns to her father, and says, ‘ B^p^ I 
‘ when will you come for me ? Do come qmck 1 ’ He promises 
to do so m ten or fifteen days, though perhaps he has no defi- 
mte intention of gomg withm a year The girl makes him 
swear to her, and says, ‘ Ma I mind you send him and take 
‘ care of my dolls and toys, and don’t give them away ’ At 
last she goes off with her husband’s fnends, and from that time 
she hves for the most part with them, paying only occasional 
visits to her native village 

Hmdoo women neither receive nor expect that attention from 
the other sex which the customs of European countries allow 
ot or rather demand The decided absence of gallantry 
expressed m a verse of Toolshee-das’s far-renowned poem, 

* The Story of BAm,’ would have met with the approbation of 
the Yankee clock-maker himself It runs thus — 

A drum, a fool, a beast, and a woman, 

These, ah of them, are subjects for beating 
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A padishah, so says tlie story, once commanded his mmister 
to fetch him the most shameless person and the most modest, 
the greatest coward and the person least accessible to fear m 
all his realm The mmister bowed obedience, and soon after 
re-appeared, leading m a woman ‘ How,’ said the padishah, 
‘ is tins ? I asked for four persons ’ ‘ The qualities of the 

four, may it please your majesty,’ replied the mmister, ‘ are 
‘ concentiated m this one She wiU veil herself in the presence 
‘ of her elder brother, but if she go to a marriage she will 
‘ smg obscene songs, such as a lewd man would be ashamed 
‘ of If her husband ask her to give him water m the night- 
‘ time she is afraid, it is so dark , but if she have a lover to 
‘ meet, it is light enough for her to clambei over a mountam ’ 

Disrespect to women, however, ciept in in the Mohmnmedan 
times In older days ranees sat beside rajas m the court, and 
reeshees’ wives beside their husbands m the assemblies of sages 
To this houi the presence of woman is necessaiy to the due 
performance of a fire-saciifice, and if none be there a figure is 
made to represent hei, and dressed m female vestments The 
marriage rite is also sanctified by the necessity which exists for 
a legitimate son The Rajpootnee, of whose valour and con- 
stancy m days of old so many tales are related, still retains a 
high reputation even among those who concede but httle 
honour to her ‘ mibusmess-hke ’ lord ‘ The wise woman’s 
‘ son,’ says the trading wAneeo, ‘ is a fool, but the foolish 
‘ woman’s son ’ (alluding to his own wife or mothei) ‘ is wise ’ i 

^ ‘ While the mastei of the family,’ says Captain Maomurdo, m his 
account of the Provmce of Kutch, {vide Transactions of the literary 
Society of Bombay, vol u, p 226), ‘ is thus careless and lost to every 
‘ thing that is honorable or respectable, his wives (for they, the Jh&rejas, 
‘ have often more than one) are active, jealous, and mtngumg They 
‘ are the daughters of the JMla, Waghda, Shoda, or Gohil Rajpoots, 

^ who marry the gras and not the man These wives have each their 
‘ respective establishment of servants, cattle, carnages, &o , and a village, 

‘ or more or less, aocordmg to the means of the husband The women 
‘ of the Rajpoots are much distinguished from those of any other caste 
* of Hindoos They are high spirited, bold, and enterprising, and are 
‘justly celebrated for a remarkable neatness of person, and anxiety 
‘ about personal appearance, even when advanc^ m life, which la 
‘ met with in no other native The Rajpootnee has her cosmetics and 
‘ washes, as well as the ladies of Europe, and understands the method 
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The women’s subjection is, however, in any case rather appa- 
lent than leal, and they are themselves not a little anxious to 
mamtam its appeaiance, resentmg any want of imperiousness 
m the behaviour of their husbands to them m public, and 
expressing then astonishment at and contempt foi the manners 
of their European rulers in this respect, by inventing a mytho- 
logical story to account for that which otherwise would appear 
to be so wholly unmteUigible 

‘ When Rawun,’ say they, ‘ carried off Seetd, the wife of 
‘ R^, he placed her undei the care of the demons of Ceylon 

* and their wives, which latter became her personal attendants 
‘ Seetfl received so much homage, from the latter especially, 
‘ that she predicted that the demons should, m the iron age, 
‘ acquire supreme power throughout Hmdoostan, and enjomed 
‘ upon them the respectful treatment of their wives m remem- 
‘ brance of her prophetic boon ’ 

It IS hardly necessary to add, that they trace the fulfilment 
of Seet&’s prediction m the sovereignty of the British, accom- 
pamed, as it is, by the well-established supremacy of the 
ladies ^ 

* of malang an artifioial mole or patch on the moat favourable spot to 
‘set off the beauty of the akin or countenance, and, next perhaps 
‘to the love of wealth and rank, the improvement of her personal 
‘ oharms is the strongest passion m this lad^s breast 

* They are by no means exempt from the softer passion , but how 
‘ can they love their drunken lords ? and they have no access to gallantry 
‘ of the lugher kmd. Sorry I am to be obliged to say that scandal loudly 
‘ asserts that the fair and mterestmg Eajpootnee is reduced to intngue 
‘ with servants and menials.’ 

The same author adds, that * Rajpoot women seldom or never suckle 
‘ then children for fear of destroying the beauty of their persons ’ He 
wntea thus m another place, — ‘ Until I came to Kutch, I never heard 
‘ of females procuring abortions merely to prevent their figures and their 
‘breasts bemg mjured on appearance This practice is also peculiar 
‘ to the giS.88id da^, and not frequent , althou^ 1 have known a woman 
‘ who acknowledged to five abortions of this kmd in her own person * 
Idempp 229-234 

^ Many people in Goozerat beheve that Europeans worship Seetd 
An Enghsh or a Portuguese clergyman is commonly called ‘ a Seetd 
‘ Padre,’ and Brahmins or Wyerdgees, when asked by Europeans who 
they ore, wiU frequently, by way of making their position more mteUigible 
to the stranger, tell hun that they are ‘ 3eetd Padres ’ The notion 
was induced moat probably by the Manolatry of the Romish Churolu 
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There is, however, at least one occasion upon which the 
Hindoo wife becomes the object of unusual sohcitude and care 
When the young married woman has reached the fourth 
month of her pregnancy a bracelet is fastened upon her arm, 
to which is affixed, as an amulet to protect her from the evil 
eye, a packet of dark coloured cloth, contammg scrapings from 
the image of Hunooman and dust from the cross-roads A 
feast IS given on her investiture with this bracelet, and she is 
released, dunng the time she wears it, from the performance 
of any part of the household duties, for in India as m England, 

Fames and nymphs mfh child must have the things 
They long for ' 

In the sixth or eighth month of her pregnancy the caste are 
agam assembled to a feast, and the family priest performs fire- 
sacrifice before them The woman is conveyed to the house 
of some relation, where she performs ablutions, and dresses 

' [The following are the domestic ceremoiuea (SamsMra) prescnbed 
m the Qrthya Sutras for a boy of the higher castes from lus conception 
toluamamage — 

1 Qarhhd^na, the impregnation nte 

2 Pumsavana, or nte to ensure the birth of a male child 

3 SimaiUonnayana, or parting the mother’s hair 

4 Jataha/rman, or birth nte 

5 Nami Kafana^ naming the child 

6 Ntshakramana, carrying him out to view the Sim 

7 Anna PraSana, feeding for the first time 

8 Ghauda, tonsnre 

9 Kedantat haircutting 

10 Upamyana, thread ceremony and imtiatiom The Sacred Thread 
{jdnve) IS put on, and the boy receives the gayair% mantra He is now 
‘ bom agam ’ and becomes a Brahman (dmja) 

11 Sarmmrtanaf home oommg The boy leaves his preceptor’s 
ddrama and becomes a householder {grihasfha) 

12 Vivaha, mamage 

Only the third, tenth, and twelfth of these ceremomes are now per 
formed at the proper times. The others are either neglected or con 
vemently grouped Thus, the Sirnmta, or hair parting ceremony, is 
combmed with the garhhdd&na and pwksavana ntnal This Samakhrd 
also includes two other ceremomes referred to by Forbes, viz Rd-thdi, 
or guard bmding, when an amulet is fastened on the pregnant woman’s 
arm, and Anavalohhana, or longmg-soothing, to appease the longing 
for strange food which accompames pregnancy — Momer-WilliamB, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism^ 4th ^ , 363.] 
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herself in handsome clothes and ornaments She is thence 
conducted in procession, attended by musicians and singers, to 
the house of her husband Her foends precede her as she 
walks thither, and strew her path with betel-nut and coins 
At home she is received by her father, who has come from his 
village for the purpose, and who piesents her with clothes, 
jewels, money, and other offerings, not forgetting the sym- 
bolical cocoa-nut, disposed together upon a shield He also 
binds a new turban upon her husband’s head, and presents her 
mother-in-law with a scarf The latter receives the young 
mamed woman at the threshold with ‘ Nyoonchun,’ and the 
fire sacrifice, called ‘ Gurbh Sunsk^r,’ is performed The 
woman retires with her own family to her father’s house 

If a male child be bom, letters called ‘ Wudlifimunee,’ an- 
nouncing the joyful occurrence, are despatched at once to the 
father’s house The bearer, on his arrival, is entertained, and 
presented with a new turban If the father be a cluef the 
royal drum is sounded, and prisoners are released Some- 
times, on the letter announcing the birth of a son, the mark of 
the new-born child’s feet is made in a liquid of the auspicious 
colour The ‘ Wudhamunee ’ is very similar to the letter of 
invitation to a marriage, which has been already given, but in 
the prmcipal place runs somewhat as follows — 

‘ Sister Kunkooh^ has (on such a day and hour) given 
* birth to a son, a turban-wearer His horoscope promises 
‘well’ 

If the child be a girl, the expression is ‘ a daughter, a veil- 
wearer’ The reason for this addition is, that in all places 
ongmally people wrote (as they now m many places write) 
only consonants, omittmg vowels, so that without the further 
description, the word deekuro (son) might be read deekuree 
(daughter), and mce versd 

Some fnend, immediately the birth has taken place, proceeds, 
bearmg a cocoa-nut m his hands, to the astrologer’s, who notes 
down the year, the month, the day of the month, and week, 
and the hour, also the signs m which the sun and planets stand 
From this paper the astrologer subsequently draws out the 
chdd’s horoscope 

On the sixth day after the birth Brumh^ is worshipped, 
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under the name of Vidh^ta, the supposition being that he is on 
that day employed in recordmg the various incidents of the 
child’s future career by writing them on the forehead of the 
skull A piece of blank paper, a pen, and an inkstand, are 
placed in order for the use of Vidhatii, but care is taken that 
the ink shall be red, not black, that the letters traced by the 
hand of destiny may be of the auspicious colour On the 
same day strings or chains made of silver or gold, and called 
‘ Kundoro,’ are tied round the loins, hands, and feet of the 
child 

On the thirteenth day after its birth the child acquires a 
name The first letter of it is fixed by the astrologer The 
names of relations must be avoided, as well as those of an- 
cestors, but Ra3poots sometimes give the names of their own 
fathers to their children Under these restrictions the name is 
determined by the father’s sister, who is called Phye Four 
women, taking each of them a leaf of the sacred fig tree in 
their hands, raise the child in a cloth, which they hold by the 
corners, and move about, repeating, seven times, a barbarous 
rhyme — 

With this cloth and peepul leaf 
The Phye has fixed the name of 

The women and children are then regaled with sweetmeats 

Within a year and a quarter of the birth the relations are 
once more called together to witness the ceremony called 
‘ Unnpr^shun,’ performed on the child’s first tasting farina- 
ceous food Brahmms once more worship the Gotruj, and 
kindle the sacred sacrificial fire In order to determme the 
course of life which the child is to follow, they set before it the 
insignia of several professions — 

That which first the child doth touch. 

Vessel, money, weapon, or book, 

The hvehhood of the child 
By that same will be procured 

The vessel probably alludes to cooking, if the Gkjozerat 
proverb may be taken as a guide, which celebrates the accom- 
plishments of him who can handle 

The pen, the ladle, or the spear 
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If a child die before the ‘ Unnprashun ’ ceremony has been 
performed it is buried in the ground instead of being committed 
to the funeral pile. A similar custom was, it appears, observed 
among the Greeks, in regard to infants who died before cutting 
a tooth. The Romans also had the same custom, applied some- 
times to children who did not reach their fortieth day, and the 
observance is particularly mentioned as having obtained in the 
case of members of the Oens Cornelia. 
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All things that we ordained festival 
Turn from their ofhce to black funeral 
Our mstiniments to melancholy bells , 

Our weddmg cheer to a sad burial feast , 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change , 

Our bridal flowers serve for a buned corse, 

And all tlungs change them to the contrary ^ 

In addition to that of children who have not undergone the 
‘Unnprashun’ ceremony, there is also another exception 
among the Hmdoos of Goozerat to the otherwise iimversal 
rule of cremation — ^that of the Sunyasee At the de\otee’s 
mterment no wailmgs or expressions of grief are allowed The 
corpse, seated m a litter, is borne to the grave preceded by 
musicians and attended by persons who cast lose-coloured 
powder into the air, or demonstiate m other modes their joy 
It IS placed m the earth m a sitting posture, instead of bemg 
consumed on the pile A small platform raised over the spot, and 
exhibiting the sculptured feet of the deceased, commemorates 
his sanctity 

When age or mfinmties warn a man of the near approach of 
death, he should (so say the ShAstras) perform, to the best of 
his ability, ‘ deh shooddh prAyiischeet,’ or expiatory penances 
for the purification of his body To this end the Yujmfin, or 
performer of penance, calls m the assistance of one or more 
Brahmins skilled in the veds He bathes, dresses himself m 
wet clothes, and, fastmg, circumambulates the seated Brahmins, 
and prostrates himself before them He is instructed to confess 
the sms, whatever they may be, which he has committed from 
his birth up to that hour, — ‘ in childhood, m youth, or m old 
‘ age, be they secret or open, wilfully or unwittmgly committed, 
‘ whether of thought, of speech, or of act, whether great or 
‘ small ’ In this category he is directed to include not only 

1 [Romo and Jvltet, Act V, sc 4 ] 
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those offences which are acknowledged throughout the world 
as violations of the universal moral law, but also those peculiar 
crimes which the religion of the Poorans treats as equally 
heinous He is called upon to confess if he have slaughtered 
cows, if he have sat m his spiritual preceptor’s seat, drank 
fermented liquor, cut a tree for fii e-wood, been the cause of 
loss of caste to man, or of loss of life to insect, — if he have 
eaten what was not fit to be eaten, served one who was not fit 
to be served, — if he have drank water while sitting on a couch, 
—if he have ridden astride on a cow, a bull, a buffalo, a donkey, 
or a camel, — ^if he have reclined m a litter borne by Brahmins, 
— ^if, above all, he have disappomted a Brahmin’s expectations 
The Yujman entreats the readers of the veds to point out to 
him the means of expiatmg these sms 

From Brumhfi, to the insects, 

he is taught to say, 

The universe is thralled by yon , 

The Yukshes, the Rakshnsea, the Pisachs too 
Devs, Bytes, and men together 

You know all that relates to religion , 

You are its conservators, 0 Brahmins all t 
For my body punty 
Procure, 0 good Brahmins I 

By me have been committed very terrible 
Wilful or unwittmg sms 
Show kmdness to me ’ 

Give me good instruction 1 

By you who are worship worthy, cleansed 
Shall I become, 0 best of the regenerate I 

Sometimes he is directed to wash the feet of these imperious 
priests, and, dri nk i n g the thus purified water, to acknowledge 
their supremacy in such language as the following — 

On earth whatever Teerths eiost. 

Those Teerths mto the ocean , ^ 

From the ocean all Teerths 

Into the twice bom’s nght foot travel 

^ * Teerths,* Skt tirtha, are places of pilgrimage. The allusion is to 
the nvers, whose banks aboxmded with consecrated spots 
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Destiny thralled is all the woild , 

Charm tliralled are the Devtaa 

Those very charms are Brahmin thralled , 

Therefore Brahmin la Devta 

The Brahmins answer, ‘ You shall be cleansed I ’ They then 
presciibe fastings and penances, or enjom ten thousand repe- 
titions of the sacred Gayutree, or the offering of a thousand 
fire-sacnfices , or, more usually, that most effectual of all pious 
actions, the feasting of Brahmms The Yujman causes himself 
to be shaved while a Brahmm mutters this charm — 

The various sms, 

Brahmm murder equaUmg, 

In the hair, sheltered, reside* 

Therefore the hair I remove 

A tuft, however, must be allowed to remain on the crown of 
the head The Yujmdn is directed to bathe m the ten pre- 
scribed forms, — ^with ashes of the sacrificial fire, with dust of 
the earth, with dust of cow-dung, with urme of the cow, with 
milk, with curds, with clarified butter, with drugs, with sacii- 
ficial grass, and with water Charms must be muttered suited 
to each ablution The penitent dresses himself m clean clothes, 
and worships Vishnoo m his emblem — ^the shalagr5m , and 
while the Brahmins offer fire-sacrifice, he must present ‘ ten 
‘ gifts,’— 

A cow, land, sesamum, gold, clarified butter, 

Garments, gram, sugar, 

Silver, and salt, — ^these are prescribed 
As the ‘ ten gifts,’ by the learned 

These offerings made, the pemtent presents to the Brahmins 
‘ the shadow gift,’ — a cup of melted butter, m which he has 
beheld the reflection of his countenance He then says to the 
priests, ‘This penance of mine must be rendered valid by 
‘ you ’ They reply, ‘ It is rendered valid ’ 

The ntes above descnbed are performed also by pilgmns on 
their amval at the sacred spot, and by those who seek re- 
mstitution into the caste-pnvileges of which they have been 
temporarily depnved If a man should die leaving the ‘ deh 
* shooddh prayuscheet ’ unperformed, it becomes the duty of 
his successor to perform it in Ms stead at the time when he 

Aa 2 
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celebrates bis obsequies , and if he neglect this sacred obliga- 
tion, both father and son descend to the pits of hell 

On the road to the city in which Yuma, the kmg who judges 
the dead, keeps his court, is a river called Vyetunmee, the 
means of passing which must be provided in this world ^ ‘ If 
‘ any one,’ — it is Knshn himself who has said it, — ‘ be by 
* his good destmy incited, wlule in this world, with the desire 
‘ of passing Vyeturunee m comfort, let him when the resolve 
‘ comes into his heart, or at some virtuous time, present a good 
‘ cow as a gift ’ The vulgar notion is that the ammal precedes 
the deceased, who grasps its tail, and drying up a passage 
before him, enables him to cross the river of Hades If he 
relax lus hold, the stream, it is believed, returns upon him 2 
The cow should have its horns gilt, and its hoofs shod with 
silver It should be either black or white With it must be 
presented to the Brahmin a copper-brass vessel, to be used m 
milking it Black garments must be laid upon it Clothes, 
for the use of the departed spirit, should be presented at the 
same time, shoes, a ring, and an umbrella , also the seven gifts 
of gram There must be offered, also, a copper trough, which 
represents Vyeturunee, which is filled with honey and placed 
upon a heap of cotton A gold image of Yuma must be made, 
and an iron staff placed in its hand A boat made of sugar-cane 
must also be prepared The Brahmin worships the Kmg of 
Hades, and calls him into the image, thus addressing him — 

Rider of the mighty buffalo, 

Holder of the staff and chain. 

Red eyed, large handed, 

Dhurum RS.], I praise thee I 

These arrangements completed, the cow and the image of 
Yuma must be worshipped, obeisance paid to the Brahmin, and 
oircumambulation of the whole performed The gifts are then 
presented to the pnest, the giver holding in his hand the tail 

1 On the subject of gifts made to supply the necessities of the dead, 
see note at the end of this Chapter 

* We have frequently seen, in Goozerat, cowherds, whose pasture 
ground was on the opposite side of a nver from that on which their 
village stood, swimming their cattle across the stream, and assisting 
themselves in the passage by holding on to the tail of one of the ammalH 
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of the cow, with some sacrificial grass and a piece of purple 
basil, and icpeating this charm, — 

On Yuma’s road, the very teniblo, 

I have heard of Vyeturunee nver 
To cross it, I offer this cow , 

0 twice bom » I praise Vyetuiunee I 

He next addresses the cow thus, — 

0 Dhenoo ' wait thou foi me 

On that great road which leads to Yuma’s gate , 

To cross I am desirous, 0 Bevee ' 

To cross Vyetmninee ' pmises to thee 

Lastly, turning to the Brahmin, and paymg him obeisance, 
he presents the cow to him, and says, — 

Vishnoo like, 0 Brahmin great ’ 

0 earth Bev I cleanser of a Imo of men ' 

For passage of Vyeturunee 
This sable cow to thee I offer ’ 

When a Hindoo appears to be at the point of death Ins 
friends piepare a place on the ground by smearmg it with cow- 
dung , they strew it with sacrificial grass, with sesamum and 
barley The dying man is stripped of his ornaments and of 
his clothes, with the exception of a single garment The hair 
of his head and his moustaches aie removed, and his body is 
washed with water He is then laid upon the place which has 
been prepared, with his feet pomtmg northwards towards Meroo 
and the abodes of the blessed, and his back turned upon the 
city of Yuma A small cup, containing a cake with a silver 
com laid upon it, is placed m lus hand Some poor Br ahmin 
is then called in to leceive the cup from the hands of the 
dying man Rich persons present a cow, gold, or other 
valuable presents, and they promise their departmg relative 
that they will carry his bones to Benares and cast them into 
the Ganges, or that they will make pilgrimage (the merit of 
which shall be his) to Muthoora, Dw^rka, Somnffth, or other 
celebrated holy ground They take vows, also, on behalf of 
the dying man, to fast or to spend money in rehgious offerings, 
sealing the promise by presentation of a handful of water 
Sometimes they offer gifts of iron to propitiate Yuma, whose 
weapons are of that metal These offermgs are meritonous 
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alike to the giver and to hun on whose behalf they are pre- 
sented ‘ The son,’ it is said, * who presents gifts by the 

* hands of a dying father, should be honoured as the lamp of 

* his race ’ 

At the same time they set near the dying man a lamp supplied 
with clarified butter, pour Ganges water into his mouth, and 
place therem a leaf of the purple basil and a portion of curd 
It has been pronounced that if, even when the life has 
reached the throat, a man declare that he has abandoned the 
world, he reaches Vyekoonth after death and is released from 
further transmigration Some persons, therefore, when they 
believe that their end is approaching, perform the rite of 
‘ Athoor Sunyas,’ and, calling for an ascetic, receive at his 
hands mitiation and the tawny garment which proclaims that 
they have renounced the world and its concerns ^ 

The Hmdoos have been taught to beheve that the agonies of 
the death-struggle are pangs caused by the tyrannous servants 
of the Kmg of Hades, who are dragging the unwiUmg soul 
from its tenement Stricken with sorrow and with awe, they 
vent these mmgled emotions by repeatedly calling upon Rto 
A few moments pass, and the convulsive throes of the dymg 
man are over — ^the immortal soul is disengaged from its fleshy 
host and compamon Whither has it departed ? 

Quae nuno abibit m looa, 

Palhdula, ngida, nudtda ? 

Before, however, we pursue this mteresting enqmry, let us 
slay awhile to bestow the corse, and observe the mourners 
until they have ‘ compounded it with dust whereto ’tis km ’ 

1 These tardy devotees remind us of some of the earher proselytes 
of Chnstiamty, and, m particular, of the great Constantine, whose 
reluctance to assume the white vestments ^ the neophyte, and the 
obligations attendant on a new birth unto righteousness, could only be 
overcome, as Gibbon mentions, at that latest moment when the stem 
hand of death was tearing from his shoulders the imperial purple 
‘ All this year (a. n 1128),’ says the An^o Saxon Ohromole, * Kmg 
‘ Henry was m l^^ormandy, on account of the war between him and his 
‘ nephew, the Earl of Elanders , but the ead. was wounded in battle 
‘ by a servant, and, being so wounded, he went to the monastery of 
^ St Berfcm, and forthwith he was made a monk, and kved five days 
‘ after, and dien died, and was buned there — God rest his soul I * 

i 
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When all is over the relations and neighbours assemble at 
the house of the deceased , and, like an enire-acte to the tragic 
drama, commences the humming moan of lamentation The 
nearer relatives enter the habitation, exclaiming, ‘ O father » 
* 0 brother ’ ’ The Tvomen, standing m a circle near the door, 
bewail the deceased, and smg a funeral dirge, beatmg their 
breasts in sad accompaniment to the measure Young persons 
are lamented longer and more poignantly than those whose 
advanced age seems to have pomted them out as the natural 
victims of the angel of death The dirge, which usually con- 
sists of unconnected exclamations of grief, is sung by one or 
two women, while the remainder jom in chorus That, of 
which we proceed to give a part, bewails the death of an early 
victim, one, it will be observed, who, crowned in former days 
as a bridegroom-kmg, is now lamented as a chief and a 
wamor — 

Alas ' alas ' without the village the wail resounds, 

Voi ’ the valiant, alas ’ alas » 

Alas ! alas * this is Ramjee’s anger, 

Voi > the valiant, alas ’ alas • 

Alas ! alas 1 with blood the clouds have rained, 

Voi ' the valiant, alas 1 alas I 
Alas > alas ’ its bounds the sea has abandoned, 

Voi ’ the valiant, alas ’ alas ! 

Alas * alas 1 the home leaving bnde is plundered, 

Voi 1 the vahant, alas • alas ’ 

Alas 1 alas i Yum Raja’s plunderers have come, 

Voi * the valiant, alas 1 alas ! 

Alas 1 alas ' they have slam the bridegroom kmg, 

Voi ’ the valiant, alas ’ alas 1 
Alas ' alas ’ his mundup has been cast down, 

Voi ’ the valiant, alas I alas ’ 

AlekS 1 alas ! the vessels of ius Choree have been broken, 

Voi * the valiant, alas t alas 1 
Alas I alas < his life has been treacherously stolen, 

Voi I the valiant, alas 1 alas I 


These utterances of gnef are rude, but they are far from 
unaffectmg, even to the stranger — the sea-divelhng Enghsh* 
man , and, as they alternately nse and fall, their sound, 
stealing from a distance upon his ear, reminds him of that 
measured melancholy tone which the breakers of ocean produce 
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on some calm evening, as, by turns, they roll upon andiecede 
from a shingled beach 

This ‘ threnos ’ finished, the female mourners sit do^vn 
panting and exhausted , but still weeping, they cry to each 
other, and chant forth exclamations such as these ‘ Ah, son * 
‘ who will take care of me now ? who will light the funeral 
‘ pile for me ? ’ ‘ Ah, husband 1 you have deserted me 

‘ tieacherously , you have left me with my children un^ 
‘ married I ’ or, ‘ Ah, brother I who will welcome me now, 
‘ when I return home from my husband’s ? Ah I the fig-tree 
‘ will grow now m my father’s house I ’ ^ 

While the women are thus engaged, two or three persons 
are employed m the interior of the house m preparmg the 
corpse for the funeral pile A litter of bamboos is made, and 
the corpse is wrapped m a new scarf of the auspicious colour 
Lump-ofienngs of flour and water are prepared, of which two, 
called ‘ shub ’ and * panthuk,’ are placed, the former on the 
pallet of sacrificial grass upon which the corpse reclmes, and 
the latter at the threshold of the house 

A married woman retummg home from a visit at her 
father’s house is presented with clothes, and anointed with red 
ointment on the forehead the ceremony is called the Sasur- 
waso If she die at the house of her parents, or in the village 
where it is situated, her family prepare for the corpse the last 
sdswr-wdso They anoint its forehead, dress it m new clothes, 
and adorn it with a marriage scarf 

^ The lamentation for the dead m use among the Greeks appears to 
have heen ongmally sung by women, with vehement expressions of 
gnef , but to have been so far systematized, as early even as the time of 
Homer, that singers by profession stood near the bed where the body 
was laid out, and began the lament, while the women merely assisted 
(See Mliller) The e'^ effects produced by the custom of beatmg the 
breast, still retamed by the women of Goozerat, has, we beheve, induced 
some benevolent Hindoos to endeavour to mtroduce professional 
mourners, who would exactly occupy the place given by the Grecians 
to the iotSoJ Bpiivajv ^^apxoi The prophet Jeremiah is supposed to be 
repeating part of the usual funeral dirge, when he predicts of Jehoiakim, 
the son of Josiah, King of Judah, that ‘ They shall not lament for him, 
* saying, Ah my brother I or, Ah sister ' they shall not lament for him, 
‘saying, Ah lord I or, Ah his glory I* — ^Vide Jeremiah xxu v 18, 
and note wtiHb references %n l^Oyly and Mant See also Amos v 16 
xu ^6 
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The corpse prepared, and placed upon the littei, foiii persons 
laise it upon their shoulders They have previously performed 
ablutions, and dressed themselves in silk garments The corpse 
IS carried forth feet first , one man precedes it, bearmg an 
earthen vessel which contams fire The relations and neigh- 
bours follow, baie-headed, without shoes, and half naked, ^ 
running and calhng upon their god, the son of Dusruth , or 
sometimes one man alone cnes to the rest as they run — ‘ Call 
‘ on Ram I ’ to which they reply m chorus, ‘ Brother * Ram ! ’ 
The women follow the funeral procession to the gate of the 
village, and thence return slowly home 

It IS written in the Shfistras that the corpse should be set 
down at cross-roads withm the village, and that the third 
lump offering, called ‘ Khechur,’ should be offered there this 
custom has, however, fallen mto disuse The Gurood Pooran 
prescribes that the inhabitants of a village m which a death 
has taken place are to abstain fiom food until the corpse has 
been carried out , at the present time the occupants of the 
adjoimng houses alone observe tlus piactice 

The funeral company, when they have passed outside the 
village, make a halt, and lay the corpse upon the earth some 
one of them who has preceded the rest sprinklmg water of 
purification from a vessel which he cames in his hand, sanctifies 
the ground Here the third and fourth lump offermgs, of 
which the latter is called ‘ Bhoot,’ are offered together, and 
the bearers of the corpse reverse its position, and carry it 
henceforth head foremost Hence they proceed to the place 
of cremation, which is usually on the bank of a river, and here 
they erect the funeral pile, which, if their means allow it, they 
form of sandal and other costly woods, interspersed with cocoa- 
nuts The corpse is separated from the litter to winch it was 

^ ‘ Tlie Rajpoot wamor,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘ is earned to Ins jBnal 
‘ abode armed at all pomts as when ahve, his shield on his back, and 

* brand in his hand , while his steed, though not sacrificed, is often 

* presented to the deity, and becomes a perquisite of the pnest * — Vide 
Annals of Rajasthan, Oaiord, 1920, i 88 

® So the Jews in their mourning ‘ Uncover not your heads, neither 
rend your clothes ^-^Leviitcus x 6 ‘ Forbear to cry, make no mourning 
for the dead, bind the tire of thine head upon thee, and put on thy shoes 
upon thy feet * — RzeLtdxxiv 17 
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attached, and from the scarf which covered it, and both these 
are cast aside it is laid upon the pile with its face towards 
the abodes of the blessed, and it is covered with additional fuel 
heaped upon it The fifth and sixth lump offerings, which are 
called respectively ‘ S4dhuk ’ and ‘ Pret,’ are here set down 
The son, or nearest of km to the deceased, lights a bundle of 
dry grass, and passmg thiee times round the pile, places the 
fire as near as the wmd permits him to the head of the corpse 
The party of mourners sit down, and await the issue with 
lamentation , when the corpse is nearly consumed they pour 
clarified butter upon the pile to feed the fire As soon as the 
cremation is finished, the ashes of the dead are collected from 
the pile and are cast into the river water, or if no stream be at 
hand they are deposited in a pit dug for the purpose, and 
sprinkled with water He who fired the pile collects seven 
small pieces of bone, and enclosmg them m mould commits 
them to the earth m the place on which the head of the corpse 
had rested Over the spot the poor raise a simple mound, and 
place thereon a water vessel and a cake of bread, but wealthy 
persons erect upon the site of the funeral pile a temple, whicli 
is consecrated to Muhfi Dev 

The cereraomes above described are intended as a figurative 
comphamce with each of the four modes of disposmg of a corpse 
which are prescribed by the Shfistras, — casting out into the 
jungle (the type of which is the settmg down the corpse out- 
side the village gate), cremation, plunging mto water, and 
interment 

At the funeral of a wealthy person a cow is frequently 
brought to the pile, and its milk sprinkled on the spot where 
the body has been consumed , the cow is then given to 
a Brahmin The legend of the Sfibhermutee accounts for the 
name of Doodhesur — a well-known place of cremation on the 
banks of that nver, near the city of Ahmedabad — ^by assertmg 
that when the corpse of the sage Dudeechee was consumed on 
the pile at that spot the sovereign and the denizens of Paradise 
brought thither Dhenoo, the sacred cow, with whose 
milk they consecrated the ground 

These ceremomes comphed with, the mourners perform 
ablutions and wash their clothes, and the heir presents an 
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offering of sesamum and water to the deceased * to cool him 
‘ after the flames ’ ^ The friends who have attended the corpse 
to the pile rejom once more, at the house of the deceased, the 
women and those who have remained behind, and thence 
disperse to their own homes 

A woman, on the death of her husband, bieaks the bracelets 
which were placed on her arms at the time of hei marriage 
If she be a Brahminee she causes her head to be shaved on the 
tenth day after the funeral For a whole year she mourns, 
seated m a corner of the house , at the end of that tune her 
relations come ‘ to put an end to her moummg,’ and take her 
with them home If no house be open to receive her she 
makes a pilgrimage to Boucherlijee’s, to Prubh&s, or to the 
Nerbudda The widow absents herself from all caste enter- 
tainments At the present day, however, in case she has not 
attamed the age of fifteen years, her mamage bracelets are 
allowed to remam, and she is not treated as a widow , but 
when she is thirty years old, the occurrence of a death among 
her near relations — as, for instance, that of her father, or her 
brother — ^is considered as a proper season for her retirement 
into the state of widowhood The widow, if she be wealthy, 
replaces her marriage bracelets with gold ones if of the 
Rajpoot blood, she wears black clothes if of the Brahmin or 
Waneeft castes she adopts a dress of any sombre colour, 
unadorned by a figure The Shfistras, however, prescnbe 

^ Our readers will be reminded of the chalice of obkvion m Moore’s 
Epicurean — 

Brink of this cup — Osins sips 
The same m lus halls below , 

And the same he gives to cod the hps 
Of tlie Dead who downward go 

Brink of this oup — the water within 
Is fresh from Lethe’s stream , 

’Twill make the past, with all^ its sm, 

And all its pain and sorrows, seem 
Like a long forgotten dream ! 

No such happy ohhvion would, however, appear to be held out to the 
hopes of the Hindoo on the oontrary, it would seem to be part Of the 
reward of the virtuous that they should he gifted with renmnsoences 
of a former birth 
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a white diess to the widow, and foibid her to use any 
oniament 

The time of mourmng, as regards others than widows, 
vanes from a month to a year, accordmg to the age of the 
deceased and the degree of consangmnity Mourners abstain 
from festivities and from certain kmds of food, and diess 
themselves in white or sombre-coloured garments Absent 
relations are mformed of the death by letters forwarded by 
the hands of an out-caste, and marked on the outside ‘ strip 
* and read ’ The object of this inscription is to avoid incon- 
vemence, — ^the person who has received such intelligence being 
held to be unclean, and the dress he wears defiled These 
letters are called ‘ Knshndkshuree ’ (black letters), or by 
a more common name conveymg the idea of impurity We 
mtroduce one of them with the view both of showing their 
character, and of calling attention to a pomt upon which we 
have already remarked, — the reckless extravagance which has 
become almost compulsory upon Hindoos in performing the 
obseqmes of the dead ^ — 

roiiM 01 kbishnAkshubee 

To Mehta Kuleeanrow Keshuviow, and Mehta Jumeeutram 
Nurbheram (the son-m law and uncle of the deceased), residing 
m the city of Ahmedabad, Mehta Bhuwaneerdm Muncharam 
(the friend of deceased) writes from Surat Receive his saluta- 
tion Further, the cause of writmg is this — On Wednesday, 
the second of the current month of Chyetra, at the sixth hour 
of the night, our good friend, J4door&m Vehemshunkm, 
became a denizen of Paradise This has fallen out very ill, 
but what the lUustnous Supreme Lord may do must be 
assented to In such a matter no one’s strength avails Up 
to the third watch of the second JS^door&m had no disease, 
even m the nail of his finger, but was hale and well , however, 
he was attacked with cholera when two hours of the day 

1 See on this Bubjeot Tod, AnnaU of Ea^aathan, Oxford, 1920, i 240 f , 
for Bumptuary edicts by Mubar&na Sangr&m Smgh of Mewar, and the 
great Jey Singh of Amber The latter had an ordinance, restnoting the 
number of guests on three occasions to fifty one, and restraining the less 
wealthy classes from the use of expensive food 
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remained We used very many remedies, and made ^ ery many 
vows, but as his allotted term of life had come to a close, no 
remedy availed Our relations had all gone on a pilgrimage , 
on this occasion, therefore, I and Vivekram (a neighbour) 
were the only persons on the spot, and we, too, had gone out 
to procure medicine Meanwhile our good friend, J^door&m, 
fell into the last agomes, but by his good fortune, and on 
account of the great number of Ins virtuous actions m his 
former states of existence and in his present, we both of us 
immediately amved, and carefully attending him in his 
dying moments, caused him to offer virtuous gifts, placed him 
upon the earth, and poured Ganges water into his mouth 
If we had not arrived he would have died on his bed, and 
we should then have been compelled to perform ‘ pootul 
‘ veedhan ’ 

Console good mistress Ugunanta (daughter of deceased and 
wife of Kuleeanrow), and do not permit her to wail or beat her 
breast Do we what we may, we shall never behold his face 
again , therefoie let us be composed, and arrange how we are 
to entertain the caste according to the respectabihty of the 
family If we should be compelled to spend five or ten rupees 
over and above, never mind that, because, working and 
labouring, we wiU make that up But our parent’s obseqmes 
will not occur again There is a house worth Rs 600, and 
ornaments worth Rs 200, and vessels, furniture, and other 
things worth Rs 100, — m all, property worth Rs 800 But 
it will cost Rs 1100 to feast the caste in Surat for three days, 
therefore we shall have to borrow Rs 800 at interest The 
boys are young now, but when they grow up they will work, 
and clear off the debt Entertam no anxiety on this accoimt 
It is a proverb that there is no calamity for him who has sons, 
so, as there are sons, what difficulty is there about borrowing 
or lending ? They will dear all off to-morrow Therefore, if 
you are good relations, come to arrange the obseqmes When 
you have read this letter prepare in the sixtli part of a day 
Do not wait to dnnk water If you do not come, then the 
blame will be laid on you by the caste We will have nothing 
to do with it 

(Signed) BhuwAoterAjh MxtnchAbAm 
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Note ok the Subject op Gifts made to supply the Necessities 
OF THE Dead 

‘ A man,’ says a Hebrew fable, ‘ had three friends , two of them he 
‘ loved exceedingly , to the third he was indifferent, though he was 
‘ the most smcere One day he was summoned before the justice for 
‘ a matter of which he was innocent “ Who among you,” said he, “ will 
‘ go with me, and witness for me ? ” The first of Ins fnends excused 
‘ himself immediately on the pretence of other business The second 
accompamed him to the door of the tnbunal, but there he turned and 
‘ went back for fear of the judge The third, upon whom he had least 
‘ depended, went in, spoke for him, and witnessed his mnocenoe so 
‘ cheerfully, that the judge released him, and made him a present besides 
‘ Man has three fnends in this world How do they behave in the hour 
‘ of death, when God summons him before his judgment seat ? Gold, 
‘ his beat fnend, leaves him first His relations and fnends accompany 
‘ him to the brink of the grave, and return agam to their houses Hia 
‘ good deeds alone accompany him to the throne of the Judge , they go 
‘ before, speak of him, and find mercy and favour * So far the fable, 
of which Mr Trench remarks (Notes on the JPatablea^ sixth edition^ 
p 61), that it is mgemons enough, though a notable specimen of Jewish" 
self nghteousness Grosser conceptions of the truth than this appear, 
however, to have been popularly entertamed even among the children 
of Israel — the chosen of God In the contemplation of a future state 
of happmess, their thoughts still clung to the pleasures, and glories, 
and occupations of this world, and they were unable to comprehend that 
the interest of the departed m the affairs of the present life had ceased 
for ever Thus, the marital nghts acquired on earth, and not voluntarily 
renounced by bill of divorce, were, m their eyes, valid even after death 
had separated husband and wife, audit was no strange thing to them that 
a dead Alexander should claim his forgetful Glaphyra from the mcestuoua 
embraces of Arohelaus It is not surpnsmg, then, that we should find 
in the popular creed of heaffien nations a constantly recurnng idea that 
the spmts of the dead still retain a share m human concerns, and may 
be rendered happy or imaerahle by the forethought or neglect of mortals 
The tribes which have remamed unconverted to Christianity, whether 
of ancient or of modem times, whether enlightened or barbarous, appear 
to have adopted with one consentient voice the idea that the passage 
of the soul to its destination after death is to be smoothed, ^d its 
necessities provided for, by the due performance of funeral nghts The 
nations of dassioal antiqmty placed m the mouth of the corpse the piece 
of money winch was destmed to be Charon’s fee for ferrymg the soul 
over the infernal river, and beside it they laid the coke of flour and honey 
which was designed to appease the fury of Cerberus, the gate keeper 
of Hades. The Romans placed m the sepulchres of the dead, to appease 
their manes, the ‘ ooena feraJis ’ of milk, honey, water, wme, and ohves 
And the heroes of Scandinavia firmly beheved in the assurance, winch 
tiiey had received from 0dm himself, that the arms, the war horses. 
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and the servants, which were buned with them m their graves should 
avail them m the day on which they were to enter Valhalla, and present 
themselves before the throne of its wamor god ‘ The Laplanders to 
‘ this day provide their dead with a flint, and everythmg necessary for 
‘ hghtmg them along the dark passage they have to traverse aiter 
‘ death,’ and the red woodsman of America bnnes a nfle with his departed 
fnend, that he may be enabled to pursue the chase in the world of spirits 
‘ The Tartar sovereigns,’ remarks M Hue, ‘ are sometimes mterred in 
‘ a manner which appears the very height of extravagance and barbarism, 

‘ the royal corpse is placed in an edifice of bnck, adorned with stone 
‘ images of men, lions, tigers, elephants, and divers subjects from the 
‘ Buddhist mythology With the dlustnous defunct they inter, m a large 
‘ vault in the centre of the bmldmg, considerable sums in gold and silver, 

‘ precious stones, and costly habits 

‘ These monstrous mterments frequently cost, also, the lives of a 
‘ number of slaves , children of both sexes, diatmgmshed for their 
‘ beauty, are taken, and compelled to swallow mercury until they are 
‘ suffocated , by this means, it is asserted, the color and freshness of 
‘ the victims is preserved so well that they appear alive They are 
‘ then ranged standmg round the corpse of their master, to serve him as in 
‘ life They hold in their hands the pipe, fan, thehttle vial of snuff, and the 
‘ other numerous baubles of Tartar royalty 
‘ To guard these buned treasures, there is placed in the vault a land 
‘ of bow, constructed to discharge a number of airows, one after the 
‘ other This bow, or rather these bows, are bound together and the 
‘ arrows fixed This species of infernal machme is so placed that the 
‘ act of openmg the door of the vault discharges the first arrow, the 
‘ discharge of the first releases the second, and so on to the last The 
bow makers keep these murderous maohmes already prepared, and the 
‘ Chmese sometimes purchase them to guard their houses m their 
‘ absence ’ 

The cose of the Sutee, of which we shall presently have to speak, 
is but another phase of this ‘ one great ddinwn,' as it has been justly 
called. It has its parallel alike m Afnoa and among the negroes of 
Polynesia — * It is the custom here (m Jenna),* says Mr Lander, ‘ when 

* a governor dies, for two of his favounte wives to quit the world on the 
‘ same day, m order that he may have a bttle pleasant social company 
‘m a future state, but the late governor’s devoted wives had no 
‘ (bmbition or mchnation to follow their venerable husband to the grave, 
‘ and went and hid themselves before the funeral oeiemomes were 
‘ performed, and have remained concealed ever smee, with the remainder 

* of his women. To-day, however, one of these unfortunates, — she to 

* whom our house belongs, — ^was discovered m her hiding place at the 

* present governor’s, and the alternative of a poisoned chalice, or to 
‘ have her head broken by the club of the fetish-pnest, was offered her 
‘ She has chosen the former mode of dymg, as being the less temlfie of 
‘ the two ’ — Journal of m Expedition to explore, the Course and Termina- 
tion of the Niger, vol i, pp 92-3 
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‘ As a chief’s wives are strangled for the sake of exemplif3?ing their 
‘ fideUty and accompanying him to the invisible world, so this kind of 
‘ death is often imposed upon courtiers and aides de camp, and always 
‘ considered an honour and distinction One reason of many, and 
‘ perhaps the greatest, for strangling the wives of chiefs who have 
‘ children surviving him, is that it is taken for a certain proof that 
‘these children are legitimate, and claim then rights as vasus to the 
‘ places to which their deceased mothers belonged If a mother neglected 
‘ bemg strangled, it would leave a doubt in the minds of the people as 
‘ to her fidehty , and if any of her children were to go to the places she 
‘ belonged to, and claim property as then right, the owners would 
‘immediately embrace the opportunity of upbraiding the vasu with 
‘his mother being an unchaste woman, and saying that they would 

* not allow him to cairy anything off, because the mfidehty of his mother 
‘ cut off all his claim and nghts as a vasu, and that it was an undeniable 
‘ proof of her lovmg some other man better than liis father, that she 
‘ Iiad not been buried with him The whole thirty of Tin ICila Rila’s 
‘ hi other s wives wished to be strangled , but, bemg a little wiser than 
‘ the generohty of his countrymen, and not led away by the customs of 
‘ his country, Tui Kda. Kila advised aU who had borne children to hia 
‘ brother to be strangled, as a matter of course On the other hand, he said 
‘ that the young women who had home no children had no occasion to 
‘ saenfioe their hves, knowmg that they would make himself very good 
‘wives, and add greatly to his advantage — the greatness of a chief 
‘ being estimated, m a measure, by the number of his women 

‘ Fourteen of these women readily acceded to this proposal, and, as 
‘ far as I could learn, were extremely happy to escape with their hves, 
‘ especially m such a reputable way in the eyes of the world, bemg backed 
‘ by the advice and opmion of such a great prince os Tui Kila Kda, 
‘ whose mfaUibihty dared not be questioned But one young girl (who 
‘ made up the fifton that were to be saved, and on whose accoimt it 
‘ was always supposed, more than for any other reason, he proposed 
‘ to save the others, so as to come at the object of his desire) dared to ques 
‘ tionhis opmion of the propnety of hving and violating the laws of betroth 
‘ment, and demanded the privilege of being strangled She asked 
‘ Tui Kola Kila where was the man she cared or was worthy of living 
‘ for now that hxs brother was dead ? Tm Kila-Kila was so piqued at 

* this reflection on his inferiority to his deceased brother, that he ordered 
‘ the two women, whose office it was to strangle her, to haul tight at 
‘ each end of the strip of cloth previously placed round her neck, which 
‘ they obeyed , and os soon as she began to show symptoms of agony, 
‘ he ordered them to slacken it, thmkmg, as she had tasted partially 
‘ the pangs of death, she would repent of her foolishness , but with 
‘ her it was different, for she seized the ends, and began hauling tight 
‘ agam, so as to complete what the stranglers had begun , and then 
‘ the chief was satisfied with her foolish obstinacy, as he chlled it, and 
‘ told the women to settle her qmokly This young woman was renowned 
‘for her beauty, and certainly she must have been as completely so as 
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* possible for a human being to be, except that she was not white, — ^if 
‘ that has any thing to do with it, — ^because, when I pointed out sym 

‘ metneal forms, and asked if she was anythmg hke them, they always 
‘ said she was far superior ’ — J(yu,rnal of a Cruize among the Islands of 
the Western Pacific, including the Feejees and others inhabited hy the 
Polynesian Negro Paces, in Her Magesty^s Ship Havanndh By John 
Elphinstone Ershne, Captain R N With Maps and Plates J ohn Murray 
Those heterodox Hindoos, the Jama, would appear to have, perhaps 
rather from a spmt of opposition to Bralinumo customs than from 
any other cause, ] uster ideas than are usual upon this subject According 
to the account collected from a pnest of the sect at Mudgen, which is 
pnnted m the nmth volume of the Asiatic Researches, ‘ they say, that 
‘ the foolish people of other tribes, being deficient m sacred knowledge, 
‘ spend money m vam on account of deceased relations for how can 
‘ a dead man feel satisfaction in oeremomes, and m the feedmg of others ? 

* — “ even a lamp no longer gives light by pounng more oil mto it, 
‘ after its flame is once extmgmshed,” — ^therefore it is vam to make 

* feasts and ceremomes for the dead , and if it be wished to please 

* relations, it is best to do so while they are yet hvmg “ What a man 
‘ drmketh, giveth, and eateth m this world is of advantage to him, but 
‘ he cameth nothing with him at his end ” ’ These Jams might have 
expressed their ideas m the words of the British poet, — 

For m the silent grave no conversation, 

No joyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers. 

No careful father’s counsel, — ^nothing’s heard, 

For nothing is, — ^but all obhvion. 

Dust, and an endless darkness 1 ^ 

^ Beaumont and Fletcher, Thierry and Theodoref, Act iv, Scene 1 



CHAPTER IX 


THE STATE ATTEH DEATH — SHRADDH — BHOOTS— OTHER 
POPULAR BELIEFS 

It is laid down in the Gurood Pooran^ and other Hindoo 
scriptures, that, on the occurrence of a death, the son or other 
heir of the deceased must otter lump-offerings, and that if he 
neglect to do so the spmt passes into the state of a goblin 
We have described the manner m which the first six of these 
offerings are made If, after the fourth lump has been offered, 
the obsequies proceed no further— if, for example, any cause 
occur to prevent cremation— the spirit, it is beheved, remains 
a Bhoot Smularly, if six lumps only be offered, the spirit 
remams a Pret Per twelve days the soul, it is supposed, is 
seated on the eaves of the house m which it has parted from 
the human body At sunset, therefore, the compassionate 
relatives place upon the roof for its subsistence a vessel of 
water and another of milk Other accounts fix the residence 
of the soul, during this calamitous period, at the place of the 
funeral pile, or at cross-roads , and some assert that it dwells 
alternately in the elements of fire, air, and water, and in the 
house which was its home * 

^ [‘ The Garv4a as well as the late and unimportant Agm Fur^nas 
‘ practically constitute abstracts of the MoMbf^ata and HmvamSa ’ 
MaodoneU, Htitory of Sanshnt Literature, p 300 The Garu4a Purdna 
IS read by a Brahman m the place where death takes place its recitation 
helps the soul to attain Svarga Loka ] 

® There is, so to speak, a fresh trodden way between the body and the 
soul which has just forsaken, and, aooordhng to that Jewish legend 
which may rest on a very deep truth, lingers for a while and hovers 
near the tabemade where it has dwelt so long, and to which it knows 
itself bound by hnka that eveu now have not been divided for ever 
Even science itself has arrived at the conjecture, that the last echoes 
of hfe rmg m the body much longer than is commonly supposed , that 
for a while it is full of the reminiscences of life Out of this we may 
explam how it so frequently comes to pass, that all which marked the 
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One liimp-offeiing should be made daily, until the tenth day 
from the day of decease, for the construction of a new body 
for the Pret The body, at the end of that time, attains to the 
size of the upper joint of a man’s thumb On the tenth day 
a lump should be offered for the purpose of satisfymg the 
hungei and thirst wluch the Pret now begins to feel The 
common practice in Goozerat, at the present time, is to make 
the lump offering ten times on the tenth day ^ 

Shr^ddh must be performed on the tenth, ele\ enth, twelfth, 
or thirteenth day succeeding the decease, and afterwards 
monthly on the day of the month on which the death occurred, 
and yearly on its anniversary The son who neglects to 
perform shrMdh dies childless, and expiates the sm amid the 
torments of hell The gifts which are offered in shrdddh, are 
for the purpose of supplying the necessities of the Prets in 
their painful journey to the city of Yuma Tliej are con\ eyed 
by the god of the waters to Krishn, who, in turn, consigns 
them to the sun — ^thc all-beholdmg Nar^vun — by whom the> 
are delivered to the spirits of the deceased A bed presented 
at this time to Brahmins procures for the Pret a litter to nde 
in , shoes, umbrellas, and fans, are also acceptable offenngs, 
and lamps should be suspended in the temples of Shiva to 
light the Pret on his road 

Shrdddh must be performed beside a reservoir or on the 
banks of a river The sacnficer shaves his face, and, holding 
in his hand a copper cup containing water, with sesamum and 
sacnficial gyass,^ he repeats the names of his progemtois, both 
paternal and maternal, sprinkling water as he repeats each 

death straggle passes presently away, and the tme image of the departed, 
the image it may he of years long before, re appears m perfect calmness 
and m almost ideal beauty — Trench'9 ‘ Notes on the Miracles^ fourth 
edition, p 187 

^ [The Hmdu behef is, that by feedmg on the Pm^a, or ball of cooked 
nee, the spint acquires a ethula ianraf oi subtle body, which transforms 
it from a preia, or wandenng ghost, to a piti i, or glorified ancestor This 
nte IS termed sayin^i karana The irdddha ceremonies go on for ten 
days, then they are repeated monthly and after that annually on the 
anniversary of the decease For a concise acooimt of the Vedio ntual, 
as given m the Manu 8mnU^ see L I) Antiquities of India^ 

1913, pp 147 ff There are vanoua local variations ] 

® [Thla, Sesamum %ndic\m , and darbha or kufe, foa cynoauroides ] 

B b 2 
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name The ceremony, which is called ‘ Turpun,’ has been 
already described in detail The heir now forms an image of 
the deceased with sacrificial grass, washes it, and strews it 
with flowers A similar representation of a Vishwa Dev^ is 
also made to witness the performance of the rite The sacrificer 
sprinkles tliese, muttering a charm which has been taught him 
by lus family priest, and which is supposed to call the Dev and 
the soul of the deceased into the figures A Sh^lagram stone 
IS placed beside them to represent Vishnoo, and the three are 
worshipped with the usual ceremonies Food is then set before 
the grass figures and the Shalagram, and the heir, sprinkling 
them once more, repeats the charm which is supposed to 
dismiss their idhabitants The grass is thrown before a cow 
to be eaten These rites performed, the relations and neigh- 
bours of the deceased are entertained, and Brahmms feasted 
according to the means of the sacnficer ® 

If a man be sonless he must, in his own life-time perform 
shraddh, and offer lump-offermgs for the repose of his soul , 
and he whose obseqmes have not been performed either 
remams, as we have seen, a hungry ghost, wandermg miser- 
ably day and night, or is bom agam and again in the form of 
an insect, or is conceived in the womb of a woman, and dies 
before beholdmg the light, or is born only to die In other 
cases of non-performance or mis-performance of obsequies, the 
soul, having suffered certain pams m hell, returns to earth m 
goblm form to torment those whose neglect has occasioned its 
misfortunes It becomes a fever or other disease to afflict 
them, it causes quarrels among brothers, produces the death 
of cattle, prevents the birth of male duldren, excites wicked 
and murderous thoughts, and destroys men’s faith m the 

» [Vt^ve dev&J }., ' a factitious sacrificial group, meant to represent all 
the gods m order that none should be excluded m laudations intended to 
be addressed to all *, Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p 130 ] 

® It may be noticed that the word ‘ euperstitio ’ (the etymology of 
which has been so much controverted), has been supposed by so^ to 
mean the duty of 8^m>ivoT8, as such, to their ancestors Under this 
supposition the importance attached m the Hmdoo law to the worship 
of Peetrees, or forefathers, throws a light upon the pnmary sense of 
that word.— Vide Momo^B Essay towards the Oonversion of Hindoos, 
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sacred ^vntings, in images of Devs, m holy places of pilgrimage, 
and even m thrice holy Brahmins ^ 

The Gurood Pooran contains the further information, that 
if at the tune of his death a man have had his affections exces- 
sively fixed on any object of earthly enjoyment, as his son, his 
wife, or his property, his soul in that case does not readily part 
from his body, but quits it after a violent struggle, and becomes 
a Bhoot The suicide, he who dies of the bite of a snake, or 

* The opinion that the happiness of the spirits of deceased persons is 
affected by the neglect of friends, m regard to the performance of their 
funeral ntes, is not confined to India Mr Grose, the antiquary (as 
quoted by Brand), has the following — 

‘ Some ghosts of murdered persons, whose bodies have been secretly 
‘ buned, cannot be at ease till their bones have been taken up, and 
deposited m consecrated ground, with all the ntes of Chnstian bunal 
‘ This idea is the remains of a very old piece of heathen superstition 
the ancients beheved that Charon was not permitted to ferry over 
‘ the ghosts of unbuned persons, but that they wandered up and down 
the banks of the river Styv for an hundred years, after which they 
‘ were admitted to a passage ’ 

Connected with this behef, is the followmg superstition on the death 
of great men — ‘A superstition prevails among the lower classes of 
‘ many parts of Worcestershire that, when storms, heavy rams, or other 
‘ elemental strife tsdces place at the death of any great man, the spirit 
‘ of the storm will nob be appeased till the moment of btmaL This 
‘superstition gamed great strength on the occasion of the Duke of 

* Wellmgton’a funeral, when, after some weeks of heavy ram, and one 
‘ of the highest floods ever known m this country, the skies began to 
‘ clear, and both ram and flood abated The storms which have been 
‘ noticed to take place at the time of the death of many great men known 
‘ to our history, may have had something to do with the formation of 
‘ this ounotia notion m the minds of the vulgar It was a common 

* observation hereabout in the week before the mterment of hia grace, 
‘ “Oh, the ram won’t give over till thd duke is buned ” ’ — Notes and 
Qveries 

The Demauno (or oracular pnest) of the BAjmuhaJ Hills is an exception 
to the rule He must not be buned 

‘ When a Demauno dies, his body is earned into the jungles, and 
‘ planed under the shade of a tree, where it is covered with leaves and 
‘ branches, and left on the bedstead m which he died The objection to 
‘ intemng his remains is a superstitious idea that he becomes a devil, 
‘ and that, if buned, he would return and destroy the inhabitants of 
‘ the village , whereas, by placing the body under a tree, he is thus 
‘ compelled to play the devil in some other’ — ^Vide AsiohoBeaearches, 
V, p 70 
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IS Struck by lightning, or di owned, oi crushed by the fall of 
earth, — ^he, m fact, who meets with any kmd of sudden and 
miserable death, becomes a Bhoot He who dies m an upper 
room or in a bed, mstead of being laid out upon the giound, 
becomes a Bhoot, as does he who after death is defiled by the 
touch of a Shoodra or any othei cause There are many other 
modes in. wluch the spmts of deceased men become Bhoots In 
the Kurum Kdnd ^ of the Veds, however, expiatory rites are 
appomted for such cases, of ‘ death out of season,’ which if 
his heir employ, the spirit of the deceased is preserved from 
passmg into the state of a Bhoot ^ 

Before proccedmg to consider the state of the souls which 
pass to the upper or lower loks, — ^the Devs of Swerga, and the 
denizens of Fatal, — it will be convement that we should devote 
a few pages to the Bhoots, — ^those ‘jperturbed spirits ’ who 
wander still in this world of men 
Bhoots and Frets reside, it is said, in the place wheie funeial 
piles are erected, m trees which are not used for sacilficial pur- 
poses, such as the tamarmd and the acacia, in desert places, at 
the spot where death occurred, or at cross-roads, — for which 
reason people set at these places food for the use of the Bhoot ^ 

^ [The Karnm Minidmsa Sutras of Jaumm, dealing with ceremonies 
aad the rewards resultmg from their performance ] 

* Not only the unbuned, but those also who died before their time 
were, in the opinion of the ancient Greeks, compelled to wander m the 
state of goblins ‘ The souls, then,’ says Bishop Pearson, * of those whose 

* bodies were unbuned were thought to be kept out of Hades till their 

* funerals were performed, and the souls of those who died an untimely 

* or violent death, were kept from the same place until the time of their 

* natural death should come ’ [Milton, Gomus, 470 ff 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
Oft seen m charnel vaults and sepulchres, 

Lmgermg and sitting by a new made grave, 

-As loath to leave the body that it lov^ 

The idea is taken from the Phaedo of Plato } 

® The Arabian Jmn also frequents cross roads , and the fames of the 
Scottish low lands carry bows made of the nbs of a man buned where 
three lairds’ lands meet See also A Midsummer Night’s Bream, Act in, 
sc. 2 — 

damned spmts all, 

That m cross ways and floods have bunal, 
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He IS most at a loss for water to drink The pipe of his throat 
IS, it IS said, the size of the eye of a needle, and he is continually 
thirsty enough to drink twelve gallons of water The watch- 
men of Wuroon Dev,^ however, are stationed wherever there is 
water, to prevent the Bhoots from drinking, and their thirst is 
therefore as continual as it is mtense The Bhoots feed upon 
all kinds of refuse The goblm of the best class, he, that is to 
say, whose funeral ceremonies have been duly performed, but 
who has been debarred from hberation by his own mtense 
affection for earthly objects, is called a * Poorwuj Dev,’ ® and 
resides m his own house or m a sacred fig-tree ® 

The powers which Bhoots and Prets exercise aie the follow- 
ing — They take possession of a corpse, and speak through 
its mouth , they exhibit themselves in the form which they 
possessed when living , they enter into a hving man, and cause 
him to speak as they please , sometimes they afflict him with 
fever, or various other diseases , sometimes they assume the 
forms of animals, and frighten people by suddenly vanishing 
in a flash of fire , sometimes, remainmg invisible, they speak in 
whispers A Bhoot has been known to come to fisticuffs with 
a man, and to carry a man off and set him down m a distant 

* Desert places,’ m Goozerat, correspond exactly with the ‘ dry places,’ 
{avvdpctjy rdrrojv) assigned to the evil spints m Matthew xii 43, Luke xi 24 

‘ In the dialogue of Dives and Pauper, printed by Richard Pynson, 

* in 1493, among the superstitions then in use at the beginning of the 
‘ year, the foUowmg is mentioned — “ AUe that take hede to dysmal 
‘ dayes, or use nyce observances in the newe moone, or m the new yeere, 

* 08 aeUtng of Tnete or drynke hy ntgJite on the henche to fede olhMe or 

* gobdynJ* — Vide Brand. 

^ [Varu^ia Deva, Regent of the Ocean ] 

* [Skt PUrvaga, ancestor According to the Jams, the spirit of a man 
who IS attached to a house, haunts it after death m the form of a serpent. 
The householder propitiates it hy annually feeding a Brahman ] 

« See Note A, at the end of this chapter, for notices of Bhoots m 
other parts of India Our remarks upon the subject in the text arc 
denved prmoipally from an essay entided, Bhoot Ntbundh, or The Dea 
troyer of Buperatitiona regarding Davmona, which was written m the 
language of Goozerat, by Treew&dee Dulputr&m D4yi, a Shreem&lee 
Brahmin, of JhSIawar, and obtained the prize of the Goozerat Vernacular 
Society, for a d 1849 An English translation, by the author of the 
present work, who was then secretary to the society, was published at 
Bombay a d 1850 
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place It IS even said that women are sometimes found with 
child hy Bhoots ^ 

The Jam Shastias teach a different doctrme in regard to 
spirits from that which is taught by the Poorans ^ They assert 

^ In every age and country, it appears, ladiea have been glad to cover 
a, faux pas by the assertion of supernatural visitation ‘ When Demaratus 
‘ had thus spoken,’ says Herodotus, ‘ his mother answeied him m this 
‘ manner — “ Son, because you so earnestly desire me to speak the tmth, 

‘ I shall conceal nothing from you The thud mght after Anston had 

* conducted me home to his house, a phantom, entirely hke him m shape, 

‘ entered my chamber, and having lam with me, put a crown on my head, 

* and went out agam ” ’ Similarly m the Bacohee of Eunpides, the hero 
says — 

‘ For that the sisters of my mothei (least 
Becomes it them) declared that not from Jove 
I sprung, but pregnant by some mortal’s love 
That Semele on Jove had falsely charged 
Her fault, the poor device of Cadmus ’ 

In Bntish History Merlm, and Arthur himself, were both the sons of 
Bhoots Vide Geoffrey’s History, Book vi. Chap xvm, and Book viii, 
Chap XIX, to the former of which oases Spenser thus alludes — 

And soothe men say that he was not the sonne 
Of mortal sire oi other living wighte, 

But wondrously begotten and begonno 
By false illusion of a guileful spnte 
On a fair© ladye nun 

For Scotland, see the story of the Lady of Drummelziar and the Spirit 
of the Tweed! — ^Note M , Lay of the Last Minstrel For India, see the 
case of SheelSditya m our own work , those also of IJaa and Anirud, 
and of Kamala Kimwen, m Captain Westmacott’s Article on Chardwar 
m Assam, Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, iv, 187, et seg Butler thus 
alludes to these stones — 

Not as the ancient heroes did, 

Who, that their base births might be hid, 

(Knowing that they were of doubtful gender, 

And that they came in at a wmdore) 

Made Jupiter himself, and others 

0’ th’ go^, gallants to their own mothers. 

To get on them a race of champions, 

(Of which old Homer first made lampoons ) 

Hudibras, Fart I, CJanto u, v 211-8 

* [Aooordmg to Jam mythology, the demons of Patlla are divided 
into Bhavanapati and Vyantara Lower down are the Vajjavyantara 
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that theie are eight kinds of Vyuntur Devs, and eight of 
Wan-Vyuntur De\s, A\ho reside below the earth Each of 
these has two Indras, or sovereigns, ruling respectively the 
northern and southern regions, and who are m colour black, 
white, or blue The Vjuintur and Wan-Vjumtui Devs appear 
upon earth, wheie they possess the bodies of men, exhibit 
themselves in \ arious shajies, and perform many strange feats, 
whence then common name of Kootohulee (or surprismg) 
Devs Below them reside the Bhuwunputee De\ s, who, also, 
sometimes appear on earth Below them agam are the Narkina 
or infernal spirits Above tins earth, in the atraospheie, five 
kmds of ‘ Devs of splendour ’ reside — ^the sun, moon, stars 
and others Above them, in twelve Dev-Loks, the Devs who 
ride in chaiiots dwell , these, sometmies drawn by then ovm. 
desire, oi compelled by charms, appear m the world , but 
they do harm to no one x\bove them are nine classes of 
Griveks, and fi\e of Unootur Veemanees They are of great 
power and never visit the earth Men who ha\e hved a life of 
austerity and iighteousness aie bom agam m these classes of 
upper or lower Devs, but the smnei is not bom m them Of 
old, a man who had performed the nte of ‘ Uthum ’ ^ by fSastmg 
for three days, acquired the power of calhng Devs to hmi, 
but now, it is said, these Devs never visit the earth at any 
one’s call 2 

The NaraJa torture the offending jiva m Hell In Svarga or Heaven 
there are two classes of gods, Jyotishi and Vimanavasi The latter fall 
into three divisions, those m Devaloka, Graiveyika, and Anuttaravi- 
mana See The Heart of Jaimaniy by Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, chap 
ter lav (Oxford, 1916) ] 

^ [Skt Aehiama^ a fast of eight meals, or three days, observed by the 
Jams ] 

* ‘ This first aenal heaven,’ says Bishop Pearson, ‘ where God setteth 
‘ up his pavfiion, where “ he maketh the clouds his ohanot, and waJOketh 
‘ upon the wings of the wind,” is not so far infonor m place as xt is m 
‘ glory to the next, the seat of the sun and moon, the two great lights, 
* and stars innumerable far greater than the one of them And yet that 
‘ second heaven is not so far above the first as beneath the third ” 
‘ into which St Paul was caught The hnghtness of the sun doth not 
^ so far surpass the blackness of a wandering doud, as the glory of that 
‘ heaven of presence surmounts the fading beauty of the starcy fimament 
‘ Form this great temple of the world, m which Hie Son ofGodis the High 
' Pnest, the heaven which we see is huh the veil, and that which is above. 
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The most prominent feature in the popular conception of 
Bhoots IS that which relates to the possession of human bemgs 
by spirits, denizens of an invisible world Upon the extensive 
and difficult general question of the manner in which spirits 
have been said, in other countries, and at other times, to 
possess human bemgs, or of the degree of power which they 
ha\e exercised over those subject to their influence, it would 
be little becommg m us to enter, ^ but it is necessary to caution 
our readers that m our account of possessions m Goozerat, 
we rely upon a work written by a person professedly mcredu- 
lous, with the acknowledged view of teachmg his countrymen 
that there is nothmg m the matter but what may be leadily 
accounted for on ordmaiy grounds ^ 

‘ If one were to pronounce,’ says our author, ‘ that no such 

* being as a Bhoot existed, this would be a contradiction of the 
‘ Hmdoo scriptures In the Christian scriptures, and m the 
‘ Mohummedan, the existence of such spirits is also admitted 

* the assertion that they do exist, therefore, cannot be pro- 

* nounced to be a falsehood ^ Perhaps of ten thousand cases 

* m which possessions by spirits have been asserted, one case 

* may have been actually true , thus much I would admit as 
‘ probable, confiding in the scriptures, but as far as my per- 
‘ sonal observation extends, it has never, I am bound to say, 
‘ mcluded a smgle case which could be authenticated. 

‘ the Holy of Hohes This veil indeed is rich and glorious, but one day 
‘ to be rent, and then to admit us into a far greater glory, even to the 
‘ mercy seat and oherubim, Por this third heaven is the proper habitation 
‘ of the blessed angels, which constantly attend upon the throne.’ 

^ See, however, for a few authorities on the subject, Note B, at the end 
of this Chapter Por ourselves, we cannot, to use Dr Johnson’s words, 
account it ‘ more strange that there sho^d be evil spirits, than evil 
‘ men evil unembodied spints, than evil embodied spirits , ’ and we 
can have no hesitation m beheving that possessions have occurred, 
whether or not they do now occur 

* Note 3, p 376 

• Ftdc Bishop Hall’s GoniteTnpUitions — * That there have been such 
‘apparitions of spints, both good and evil, hath ever been a truth 

* undoubtedly received of Pagans, Jews, Chnstians , although m the 
‘ bhnd times of superstition, there was much collusion mixed with some 
‘ venties , crafty men and lymg spints agreeing to abuse the credulous 
^ world.’ 
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* As far as the Hindoo scriptures are concerned, the follow* 
‘ mg appears to me to be the truth — It is stated there that 
‘ unclean persons, and those who he, or are guilty of other 
‘ sms, die, and after death become gobhns, and suffer many 
‘ calamities The object is meiely to gi\e a sanction to the 
injunction against uncleanness and sin Similarly, when it is 
‘ stated that Bhoots take possession of persons whose lives are 
‘ evil Such I conclude to be the intention of the composers 
‘ of the scriptures, but people have become very superstitious, 
‘ and great evil has been the result It seems to me better, 
therefore, that the belief m Bhoots should not exist As it 
‘ 16 said, superstition is the Bhoot and fear is the D toi (witch) 
If people imderstood what this really means, they would be 
saved much annoyance ’ 

When a peison,’ says oui authoi m another place, ‘ gets 
wind into his head and loses his spirits, and sits silent 
and solitary, his relations and neighbours ask him, “ What 
IS the matter ? ” He will say that he does not know what 
can be the matter with him, but that he feels mclmed to 
cry The enquirers will ask the sufferer where he has been 
to, and whether he has met with an3rthing startling or alarm- 
ing He then begins to consider with himself Others come 
and ask him similar questions, and they worry him until 
he begins to blubber in downnght earnest His firiends then 
come to a decision upon his case, and pronounce him to be 
possessed by a Bhoot, and the poor man himself believes that 
it IS so Presently he begms to tremble, and at last be- 
comes convulsed to such a degree that if a person who is 
not a behever m Bhoots were to try and tremble hke him 
he would not be able to do it, at any rate without great 
practice The sufferer firmly beheves that the Bhoot which 
possesses him is causmg him to tremble, and that his con- 
vulsions are wholly mdependent of any will of his own ^ 

^ The following deaonption of what ooours in Thmevelly is very 
tirmlftT to this — ‘ If the person happen to feel the oommenoement of 
the shivering fit of an ague, or the vertigo of a bihous headache, his 
untutored imagination teaches him to think himself possessed He 
‘ then sways his head from side to side, fixes his eyes into a stare, puts 
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‘ A Bralunin, a relation of mine/ continues the essayist, 

* dying, his spirit, seven months afterw ards, possessed his wife, 
‘ and caused her to tiemble The woman was naturally a 
‘ person of mild temper and weak frame of body , in her fit, 
‘ however, she became so violent that no one daied to answer 
‘ or oppose her A friend of the deceased havmg visited the 

* house, the woman said to him, Ah I brother, recollect what 
‘ it was I told you that day when we were alone together ” 
‘ He said “ Yes, I lecoUect ” A Waneeo neighbour at another 
‘ time came to the house The woman said to him Waneeo 1 
‘ why have you not yet told my wife about tlie money I gave 
‘ you ? ” The man said, Yes I I have got seventy-five 
‘ rupees and a half belonging to >ou , I will pay your wife ” 
‘ The woman went on thus, havmg a fit every day, and people 

* were surprised at her saying such things as the above 
‘ I exammed into the matter, and it appeared that the Brah- 

mm used contmually to converse with his friend m private, 
‘ and that the woman, aware of this, had spoken at a venture, 
‘ but the fnend was satisfied that she alluded to a conversation 
‘ m which the Brahmin had mentioned his fears that bemg 
‘ sonless he would not obtam liberation after death, because 
‘ it was laid down m the Shastras that — 

The sonless obtains not hberation , 

Paradise is not for him — ^is not for him 

‘Everybody suspected that the Waneeo had, m his pos- 
‘ session, money belonging to the deceased, a fact which 
‘ originated m the woman’s imnd the idea of making the 
‘ demand, and the Wdneeo, believing that the Bhoot of the 
‘ Brahmm had entered the body of his wife, thought it safer 

‘ himself mto a posture, and begins the maniac dance , and the by 

* standera run for flowers and frmt for an offermg, or a cook or goat to 
‘ sacrifice to his honour ’ See The TmneveUy Sha-mrs^ by the Rev R 
Oaldwell, B A , printed for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
m A n 1850 Compare with the text that extremely humorous scene m 
Twelfth N tght, the 4th of the 3rd Act, where klhlvolio is accused of being 
possessed His madness is unlike that of the Bhoot possessed in that 
he IS merry and not sad, but Olivia helps us out of this difficulty when 
she says, — 

‘ I am mad as he. 

If sad and merry madness equal be ’ 
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‘ to admit the truth at once ^ When I went to the house one 
‘ day, the people said to me, “ Ask, if you have any question 
‘ to put, and you will get a satisfactory answer ” The woman 
‘ then addressed me as her husband had been m the habit of 
‘ doing I said, “ There is some mistake in the account 
‘ between you and me lam very glad you have come, as you 
‘ can set it right ” The woman, tremblmg all the time, began 
‘ to cast up the account in her head, repeating it aloud 
‘ I said to her, ‘‘ Here is the account book m your own hand- 
‘ writing Read me what you have written ” The woman 
‘ said, “ I can t read what’s written in account books ” 
‘ Everybody then began to laugh I was satisfied that the 
‘ idea of a possession was in this case false The woman could 
‘ not give an answer to any of the questions I put to her 
‘ Other people asked her what were the names of her husband’s 
‘ maternal and paternal uncles, and she answered them 
‘ glibly , but I enquired what was the name of the book which 
‘ I and her husband had been reading together on such and 
‘ such a day, and she could make no reply I then under- 
stood ‘that there was no difficulty m her answermg such 
questions as those which she had shewn herself able to 
answer ’ 

It IS customary m Gkiozerat, where people wish to prevent 
the removal of a jungle tree, that they should pamt a tndent 

' ‘ There is a strong disposition in the human breast to carry on an 
* intercourse with the spirits of the departed The fulfilment of their 
‘ last wills, which has devolved on us , the care of their children, in 
‘whom even their features and characters actually survive, the 
‘ development of the schemes which they have left on our hands im 
‘perfect, the enjoyment of the blessmgs they have bequeathed us, 

‘ all knit them to us our very dreams will not permit us, even if we 
‘ would, to banish them from our presence , our traditions are peopled 
‘ with them , the inscriptions on our tombstones, now gathered about 
‘ our churches, the scene of our constant resort — of old ranged along the 
‘ highway side, amidst the concourse of the gate — ^rude as those insonp 
‘ tions often are, and the more to my present purpose for being so, 
‘ testify the passion there is m the hearts of men to hold dialogues with 
‘ the dead , the treatises of the most literary nations, and the customs 
‘ and superstitions of the most savage, ahke bespeak it ’ — Four Sermons 
preached before the University of Oa7rd}'ndge, %n November, 1849, by th^ 
Rev J J Blunt, B D , Margaret Professor of Ditimty, p 2L 
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Upon it with vermilion, or, if that be inconvenient, that they 
should collect a number of stones and throw them down at the 
root of the tree Whoever, after tills, passes by, is sure to add 
a stone or two to the heap, believing the place to be the resi- 
dence of a Bhoot Some, too, throw without takmg heed to 
what they are domg If the place be one where stones are not 
easily procurable, a bit of old rag is thrown so as to adhere to 
the tree, and every one who passes by follows the example once 
set They call the spot the ‘ Rag-uncle’s ’ In places where 
trees are scarce these uncles are very common, and people are 
much annoyed with the dread of touchmg them The name 
‘ uncle ’ IS given to the Bhoot by women as a term of respect 
Men are less superstitious, but no woman ever thinks of passing 
one of these places without adding at least one stone to the 
heap, or one rag to the Rag-uncle’s tree If no rag be forth- 
coming, she will pull a few threads out of her dress and use 
these instead In case a woman have forgotten to perform tins 
ceremony she will be overcome with fear of the consequences, 
begin to tremble, and cry out that she is ‘ uncle,’ and that he 
has taken possession of her body and is vexing her because she 
neglected to add a stone to his heap ^ Similarly, whenever m 
any place there is a hillock or mound upon which a few stones 
have been piled one above the other, every passer-by considers 
himself bound to add a stone to the heap, considering that 
the spot IS some Dev’s residence, and that if any one raise 
a little temple there his house will flourish Such monuments 

' Our own sagacious King James accounts for the women being 
more superstitious, thus — 

^ The reason is easy, for as that sex is frailer than man is, so is it 

* easier to be entrapped m these gross snares of the Divell, as was over 
‘ well proved to be true by the serpent’s deceivmg of Eva at the begin 

‘ rang, which makes him homeher with that sexe sename ’ 

Colonel Tod describes a custom similar to this m Harawati — 

* Half way, we passed a roofless shed of loose stones, contaming the 
‘ divinity of the Bhils , it is m the midst of a grove of thorny, tangled 
‘ brushwood, whose boughs were here and there decorated with shreds 
‘ of various coloured cloth, offermgs of the traveller to the forest divmity 
^for protection against evil spirits, by which I suppose the Bhiis 
‘ themselves are meant ’ He adds, m a note, ^ The same practice is 

* desonbed by Park as existmg m Afnoa '--Anndla of Bodoathan, Oxford, 
1020, m 1703, with the note of the editor 
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are also set up in places where a person has been slam or 
wounded ^ 

^ ‘ Caimfl * of this kind are frequently connected with the dead — 

On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 

Where nms of mighty chiefs he hid, 
says Scott, vide The Lay of the Last Mxnsifely Canto in, 29, and 
Note 2, IT 

Doorgawutee, Queen Eegent of Gurh Mnndela, was killed in action 
agamst the troops of Akbar, under Asnf Klian, or rather, as an inscnption 
of her family asserts (Vide Bes xv, p 437), * Doorg&wntee, who was 
‘ mounted on an elephant, severed her own head with a scimitar she 
‘ held in her hand , she reached the supreme spint , pierced the sun s 

* orb ’ [For the story of Bani DurgavatT, regent of Gondwana, who 

stabbed herself after bemg defeated by Asaf Khan, between Garha and 
Mandla in the Jabalpur district, 1564, see V A Smith, AlAar (1917), 
p 69 ff , Tod, Amials of Itajaathan, Oxford, 1920, ii 747 ] ‘ She 

‘ was mt erred at the place where she fell ’ (says a writer in Ben As 
Soc Journal, vi, 628), ‘ and on her tomb to this day the passmg stranger 
‘ thmks it necessary to place, as a votive offermg, one of the fairest ho 
‘ can find of those beautiful specimens of white crystal in which the hills 
‘ in this quarter abound Two rocks he by her side, which are supposed 
‘ by the people to be her drums converted mto stone , and strange stones 
‘ are told of their bemg still occasionally heard to sound in the stillness 

* of the night by the people of the nearest villages ’ 

‘ The well known practice among the Higldanders,’ says Logan, m 
his Scottish Gael, ii, 371, ‘ of throwing a stone to a cairn on passmg, is 
‘ connected with two different feehngs In the one case, it arose from 
‘ the respect which was had for the deceased, whose memory they wished 
‘ to prolong by mcreaamg the size of his funeral mount, and hence arose 
‘ a saymg mtended to gratify a person while ahve that the speaker 
‘ should not fail to add stones to the caim It would appear that the 
‘ soul was considered much pleased with this attention, and with the 
‘ honour of a great monument, in which respect the old Germans seem 
‘ to have differed from the Celts, for they raised sods of earth only above 
‘the grave, conceivmg that large monuments were grievous to the 
‘ deceased The other motive for throwmg stones to augment a caim 

* was to mark with execration the bunal place of a criminal, the practice, 

‘ according to Dr Smith, havmg been mstituted by the Drmds. It is 

* cunous that the same method should be adopted with views so different , 

‘ yet the fact is so, and the author has often, m his youth, pissed the grave 
‘ of a suicidey on which, according to custom, he never failed to fling a stone 

* The true motive, tn this case, seems to have been to appease the spirit 
‘ which, by the Celtic Mythology, was doomed to hover beside the unhaUmced 
‘ sepvlchreJ 

The followmg occurs m the notes to an Aberdeenshire poem, called 
‘ the Don,’ m reference to the district of Alford — 
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The Poorwuj Dev, like the Etruscan Lai, or the Giecian 
hero, IS regarded as hovering about his former abode, averting 
dangers from the inhabitants and bestowing blessings upon 
them He frequently appears m the character of a serpent, 
and is then treated with great respect by the inmates of the 
house near winch he resides It is common belief in Goozerat 
that serpents are always to be found wherever a hoard is 
buried, and that these are the Bhoots of the deceased owners 

‘ In these bounds are many great cairns, such as that of Lenturk, so 

* much talked of , they are of enormous size , some people thmk they 
‘ have been beacons to give wammg m time of danger, but as many o£ 

* them are situated m low places, I suppose they are the tombs of some 
‘ great men who have been benefactors to the country where they hved 
‘ It IS a common saying among the vulgar people to this day, when anv 
‘ person makes them a gift, “ God I wat, gm I hve ahmt you, I’se add 
‘ a stane to your caim,” and to this day many old people never pass by 

* any of these caims without throwmg a stone to it Many think that 
‘ the spirit hovers about the place where the body is interred, and the 
' higher the oaim is raised, the spirit is raised the higher from earth to 
‘ heaven.’ 

Hawke Looker, m his Views in Spain (quoted m Ellis’s edition of 
Brand’s Popular ArUiquiUea), speaking of Grenaddla, says, ‘ We passed 
‘ two or three crosses, which marked the spot where some unfortunate 
‘ wretches had met a violent death by the way Some of these probably 

* were kiUed by accident, but aU were described els so many barbarous 
‘ murders, and the fluency of the narrative proved that we were hstenmg 
‘ to a tale which had been told a hundred times before The very ancient 
‘ custom of castmg a stone upon these untimely graves is still observed 
‘ throughout Spam Affection, or superstition, induces many to offer 
‘ this tribute, accompanied by a silent prayer for the dead , but even 
‘ a mere stranger, exempt from snob motives, may find a gratification 
‘m addmg a stone to the heap, from that veneration for the dead 
‘ which seems to be inherent in onr constitution ’ 

In the instance we are about to quote, the stone throwers were actuated 
by a very different feeling , it is from Lepains’s Letters from Egypt 
(Bohn, p 216 ) 

‘Before entermg this mountain range (Gebel el Mageqa) we came 
‘ to a place covered with heaps of stones, which might be supposed to 
' he barrows, though no one lies buned beneath them. Whenever the 

* date merchants come this road, many of whom We met the following 

* monimg with their large round plaited straw baskets, their camel 
‘ drivers, at this spot, demand a tnfle from them He who will give 
‘ nothmg has a cenotaph, such os this, erected to him out of the surround 

‘ mg stones, as a bad omen for his hard heartednesa We met with 
‘ a amnlar Ekssemblage of tombs m the desert of Komsko ’ 
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who have remained upon earth from affection to then 
wealth 

‘ Two guests,’ says our author, ‘ came once on a time to 
‘ the house of a Shrawuk Waneeo The master of the house 
‘ was at the market, and his wife, after she had made her 
‘ friends sit down, was obliged to go away to the well for 
‘ w atei ^yhlle the guests sat waiting for the master of the 
‘ house a large snake made its appearance One of them 
‘ jumped up and pinned it to the ground witli a stick, wlule 
‘ the other set to work to find a split bamboo, which people 
‘ keep ready in their houses for taking hold of snakes with 
‘ Meanwhile the woman came back with the water, and seeing 
‘ the snake pinned to the ground, cried out, “ Let him go , let 
‘ lum go , he is oui Poorwuj Dev , he used to get into my 
‘ mother-m-law’s head, and set her a-tremblmg, and then he 
‘ would mention the name of my father-m-law, who died some 
‘ time ago, and say that he was he He said also that his soul 
‘ had been wrapped up in lus property, on which account he 
‘ had become a snake and was going to live in the house 
‘ One day he bit a neighbour of ours, and the Juttee came 
to cure the man Poorwuj Dev then set the neighbour 
‘ a-tremblmg, and said that he had bitten him because he fought 

* with his son, and that he would qmt him when he got secur- 
‘ ity that there should be no more quarrelling In this way 
‘ he qmtted him From that day forth if the snake go to our 
‘ neighbours’ houses no one molests him If at any time you 
‘ were to set him down at a place twenty miles off he would 

* still come back to this very spot He has often touched my 
** foot, but he never bit me , and if I happen to be gone to draw 
‘ water, and the cluld cries at home, he will rock him in his 
‘ cradle This I’ve seen him do many a time ” In this way 
‘ she prevented their mterfermg with the snake, and, releasing 
‘ him, paid him obeisance The guest, too, who had seized 
‘ him, took off his turban, and said, “01 father snake, forgive 

* my having pinned you to the earth I am your child ” 
‘ After a short tune, a cat havmg kiUed the snake, the people 
‘ of the house took the pieces of it and burned them on a pyre, 
‘ offering, in fire-sacrzflce, a cocoa-nut and sandal-wood, with 
‘ clarified butter ’ 

u Q Q 
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‘A Brahmin, having purchased premises in the ancient 

* town of Dholka, set to work to make excavations for a new 
‘ building, and, in so doing, came upon a subterranean cham- 
‘ ber, which contained a great deal of property There was, 

‘ however, a large snake stationed there to protect the treasure, 

‘ which snake appeared to the Brahmm by night in a dream, 

* and said to lum, “ This property is mme, and I live here for 
‘ its protection , therefore you must not mjure the chamber 
‘ nor covet the treasure which it contams If you do so, I will 
‘ cut off all your posterity ” In the morning, the Brahimn 
^ pomed a vessel of hot oil into the chamber, so that the snake 
‘ died He then destroyed the chamber, havmg first removed 
‘ the treasure, and burned the body of the snake in due form 
‘ in the yard of his house With the treasure he had thus 
‘ obtained he erected splendid buildmgs, but he never had a 
‘ son, and his daughter remamed childless, and whoever 
‘ received any part of the property, or became his servant, or 
‘ acted as his agent or as his family priest, was childless too 
® These things happened, it is said, about forty years ago ’ 

Similar stories are very common in Goozerat, and it is, as 
we have said, the general belief that serpents are always to be 
found wherever a hoard is buried ^ 

For a description of the modes employed in Goozerat m the 
exorcism of Bhoots who are supposed to have taken possession 
of the bodies of livmg men, whether derived from the Kurum 
Kind of the Veds, or from Boudhist or Mohummedan sources, 
we must refer to the Bhoot Nibundh itself Sometimes the 
rehef of the sufferer is the pomt principally if not wholly 
regarded , at other times it is sought further to procure releas^^ 
from his painful wanderings for the ‘ extravagant and emng 
‘ spirit ’ One instance of each of these cases we now venture 
to lay before our readers 

‘About thirty years ago,’ says the essayist, ‘a Charun 
‘ asserted a claim against the chief of Syel&, m Kd,teew&^, which 
‘ the chief refused to liquidate The bard thereupon, taking 
‘ forty of his caste with him, went to Syel§. with the mtention 
‘ of sitting in “ Dhumfi, ” at the chief’s door, and preventing 

^ There are several stones of the kiad in the OncTital Memoirs, original 
edition, u, 384, et seq 
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‘ any one coming out or gomg in mitil the claim should be 
‘ discharged However, as they approached the town, the 
‘ chief, becoming aware of their mtention, caused the gates to 
‘ be closed The bards reraamed outside , for three days they 
‘ abstained from food , on the fourth day they proceeded 
‘ to perform ‘‘ Traga,” as follows — Some hacked their own 
‘ arms , others decapitated three old women of the party, and 
‘ hung their heads up at the gate as a garland Certain of 
‘ the women cut off their ovm. breasts The bards also pierced 
‘ the throats of four of their old men with spikes, and they 
^took two young girls by the heels, and dashed out their 
‘ brains against the town gate The Charun, to whom the 
‘ money was due, dressed lumself m clothes wadded with 
‘ cotton, which he steeped in oil, and then set on fire He thus 
‘ burned himself to death But as he died, he cried out, ** I 

* am now dymg , but I will become a headless ghost (Kuvees) ^ 
‘ in the palace, and will take the chiefs life, and cut off his 
‘ postenty ’ After this sacrifice the rest of the bards returned 
‘ home 

‘ On the third day after the Chtain’s death his Bhoot 
‘ threw the Ranee down stairs, so that she was very much 
‘ injured Many other persons also beheld the headless 
‘ phantom in the palace At last he entered the chiefs head, 
‘ and set him trembling At mght he would throw stones at 
‘ the palace, and he killed a female servant outnght At 
‘length, m consequence of the vanous acts of oppression 
‘ which he committed, no one dared to approach the chiefs 
‘ mansion, even m broad day light In order to exorcise the 
‘ Bhoot, Jogees, Juttees,^ Fukeers, Braluruns, mendicants of 
‘ every class were sent for from many different places but 
‘ whatever person attempted a cure the Bhoot m the chiefs 

* body would immediately assail, and tliat so furiously that the 
‘ exorcist’s courage failed him The Bhoot would also cause 
‘ the chief to tear the flesh off his arms with lus teeth Besides 
‘ this, four or five persons died of injunes received from the 
‘ Bhoot , but no one had the power to expel him At length 

^ [KhabUa, Arabic, a sprite or gobha, usually viewed as the ghost of 
a dead Musahu&n ] 

* [JcUt, a wandering mendicant ] 

c c 2 
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‘ a foreign Juttee happening to come to that part of the country, 
‘ the chief sent a carriage for lum, and brought him with honor 
‘ to his town Tlie Juttee was a person of great reputation for 

* skill in charms and sorcery, and he was attended by seven fol- 

* lowers Having procured various articles which he required 
‘ he entered the mansion, and worshipped the Dev First, he 

* tied all round the house threads, winch he had charged with 
‘ a charm , then he sprinkled charmed milk and water all 
‘ roimd , then he drove a charmed iron nail into the giound 
‘ at each corner of the mansion, and two at the door He 
‘ purified the house, and established a Dev there, beside whom 
‘ he placed a drawn sword, a lamp of clarified butter, and 
‘ another of oil he then sat down to mutter his charms For 
‘ forty-one days he continued thus employed, and every day 
‘ he went to the funeral groimd with many and various sacn- 
‘ ficial offerings The chief lived in a separate room all this 
‘time, and continually fancied himself possessed, at which 
‘ times he would say, “ Ah I you shaven ^ fellow, you’ve come 
‘ to turn me out, have you ? I’m not going though , and 
‘ what’s more. I’ll make you pay for it with your hfe ” The 
‘ Juttee sat in a room whidi was closely fastened up , but 
‘ people say that when he was at his muttermgs stones would 
‘ fall thereupon, and strike the windows When lus prepara- 
‘ tions were finished, the Juttee caused his own people to bring 
‘ the chief to the upper room which he used, and kept all 
‘ others out of hearing distance He sprinkled gram, and 
‘ rapped upon a metal cup, m order to place the chief under 
Uhe influence of the possessing spirit The patient then 
‘ began to be very violent, but the Juttee and his people spared 
‘ no pains m thrashing him, until they had rendered him quite 

* docile Then the chiefs servants were recalled, a sacnficial 
‘ fire-pit was made, and a lime placed between it and the chief 
‘ The Juttee commanded the Bhoot to enter the lime The 

* possessed, however, said, “ Who are you ? If one of your 

* Devs were to come I would not qmt this person ” Thus 

* they went on from mommg till noon At last they came 

^ ‘ Peeled ’ would have been the term m England, Ftde First Part of 
Eenry VI, Act i, scene 3 — 

Peel’d pnest, dost thou oommand me to be shut out ? 
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‘ down out oi the mansion, and assembled in the open 
‘ space in front of it, where they burned vaiious kinds of 
incense, and spunkled many charms, until they got the Bhoot 
out into the lime When the lime began to jump about, the 
‘ whole of the spectators praised the Juttee, crying out, The 
" Bhoot has gone into the lime ^ The Bhoot has gone into the 
lime ’ ” The possessed person limiself, when he saw the Imie 
‘ hopping about, was astonished, and left off trembling, bemg 
perfectly satisfied that the Bhoot had left his body and gone 
‘ out into the lime The Juttee then, in presence of all the 
‘ people of the town, turned the Bhoot out by the eastern door 
If the lime went off the road the Juttee would touch it with 
' his stick and put it into the right way again Several 
‘ soldiers, with their swords drawn, followed, and drummers 
‘ beating a warlike measure , they took the chief also with 
‘ them On the track of the Bhoot they sprinkled mustard 
‘ and salt When they had conveyed the Bhoot m this fashion 
^ to the edge of the town-lands, they dug a pit, seven cubits 
deep, and buried the Imie there, throwmg into the hole above 
‘ it mustaid and salt, and over these dust and stones, and 
‘ filling m the space between the stones with lead At each 
‘ corner, too, the Juttee drove m an iron nail, two feet long, 

* which he had previously charmed When the lime reached 
‘ the limits of the town, some of the townsmen had suggested 

that it would be satisfactory if the Bhoot were buned outside 
‘ their boimds , but the people of the neighbouring towns 
‘ threatened that a serious quarrel would arise if he were 
^ buned otherwise than on the chiefs own ground The Juttee, 

‘ too, said that there was no occasion for alann, and that the 
‘ Bhoot could not escape if he were leaded down , besides, that 

* if he were properly buned, he would pine away, and die in a 
‘ few days The lime buned, the people returned home, and 
‘ not one of them ever saw the Bhoot thereafter The chief 
‘ gave the Juttee a handsome present, and people were con- 
‘ vmced that there were few such powerful exorcists in India , 

‘ but,’ says the essayist, * no one understood what had really 

* been done ’ According to our author, the cure was effected 
by puttmg qmcksdver mto the hme ^ 

^ lu Tod, Amidla of Eajaetkan, Oxford, 1920, ui 1734, is a description 
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‘ When a man is attacked with fever, oi becomes speech- 
‘ less, or appears to have lock-jaw, his friends conclude, fioin 
‘ these indications, that he is possessed by a Bhoot They call 
him by his name, but he does not answer, and then they 
‘ think it necessary to send for a Brahnun who is learned in 
the Book of Doorga If there is any delay m this Biahmin’s 
coming, some one suggests that the patient should be fumi- 
‘ gated with pepper, or with the dung of a dog, and that the 
‘ spirit possessing him will then speak When the man has 
‘ been thus treated, he will sometimes speak and sometimes 
‘ not As soon as the Brahmin who knows the book has 
‘ arrived, he takes Ins seat on a carpet, cleanly dressed He 
‘ places a new led cloth on a low table, and upon it makes 
‘ the eight-leaved Yuntra (or charmed figure) with grams of 
‘ wheat, writing, in the nme chambers, the mne names of 
^ Doorga, as follows — 1 Syelpootree , 2 Brumh&chareenee , 
3 Chundraghunta , 4 Kooshmfinda , 5 Skund M4ta , 6 
‘ K&ty&yunee , 7 Klllr&ttree , 8 Mvihk Gkiwree , 9 Siddhida 
‘ In the nme chambers he makes also mne heaps of wheat, 
‘ m each of which he peiforms the “ mvitation ” of one of the 
‘ nine Doorgas Upon this he places a vessel fiUed with 
watei and a cocoa-nut, or sometimes merely a cocoa-nut 
‘ This he woi ships He makes incense of gum-resm and a lamp 
of clarified buttei The fiiends havmg dressed the possessed 
person m clean clothes, seat him opposite The Brahmm 
‘ begms to read the “ book ” He repeats the charm of mne 
‘ letteis, holdmg nee or water m his hand, with which, when 
‘ charmed, he sprinkles the possessed imtil he begms to trem- 
ble To make him tremble well he places a copper oi brass 
dish on an empty vessel, and laps upon it He sprinkles 
the possessed with rice or water charmed with the mne-letter 
‘ charm, and summons the Bhoot The possessed, m reply, 
‘ mentions the name of some one of his deceased rdations, 
‘ whom he declares himself to be, and he further states that 
‘ his life has dung to his house, or property, or wife, and that 
he has therefore become a Bhoot He tells his friends that 

of the expulsion of * Mtiiree,* or the oholera, in a aim]la.r manner , p-rid 
in M Huo’s travels, he relates how the Tartar Lamas expel, much in the 
same way, the ‘ Tohutgour ’ or Bhoot of that country. 
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‘ they are in possession of his property, and that if they do not 
‘ attend to what he says in regard to the protection of his son 
he will annoy them He further prescribes to them certain 
‘ means to be used for his own recovery Some of the rela- 
" tions assent, and they swear the Bhoot to the agreement by 
‘ causing hma to place his hand on the platform consecrated to 
‘ DoorgA, or on the book The Chimdee Pat (or Book of 
" Doorga) is found m the Markundee Pooran It contams a 
‘ \erse which states that 

The Gruh, the Bhoot, the Pishach, the Yuksh, 

The Gundhurv, the Rakshus, the Brum Rakshus, 

The Vyetal, the Kooahmand, the Bhyeruv, 

‘ and other unclean spints fly from the man who is armed 
‘ with the Chundee Pat ’ ^ 

When a Bhoot sets a man trembling he will sometimes say, 

‘ Take me to Sonieshwur Puttun, and procure for me libera- 
‘ tion Every one belonging to the family must go, and I will 
‘ travel in the body of one of you and obtam hberation ’ He 
further enjoms that a certam vow be taken, which is to be 
kept until the party reaches the place appomted One only of 
the party takes the \ow, which is sometimes to eat only half 
the usual food, sometimes to abstam from the use of milk or of 
curds, coarse sugar or spices The most strict of all vows is 
that to abfatam from clarified butter Some take a vow to 
convey their food to their mouths by passing it below their 
knees The vows are usually taken by a woman of the family 
Another vow is that of eating m a standing position out of a 
black earthen plate, and with the left hand only Some men 
vow to abandon the use of a turban, m which case they substi- 
tute a small cloth , others vow to wear no shoes, or to travel 
on foot to the place of pilgrimage Women vow to wear no 
bodice When the person who has taken the vow finds oppor- 
tumty he proceeds to the holy place, and absolves himself If 
before he set out thither any other member of the family be 
attacked with sickness, the possessed tells the person who has 
made the vow that this is because of his nonperformance of 
it, and that it is he (the Bhoot) who is causing pam to the 


^ Vide Trand<ictioii8i Bombay Literary Society, ui, 75 
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sufferer The person bound by the vow will then set off 
immediately 

Another practice is as follows — ^When a peison falls sick, 
some relation waving a jewel lound his head puts it away, 
and vows not to use it aftei the recovery of the sick person 
until he shall have entertained so many Brahmins A poor 
man uses a metal cup or other vessel foi the same purpose 
The ceremony is called ‘ Oocheeto ’ 

Pilgrimages to Prubhas oi Someshwui Puttun generally 
commence on the eleventh of the light half of Karteek, and 
contmue durmg five days, — those days being dedicated to the 
‘ Poorwuj,’ or ancestral Devs Generally speakmg, the 
whole family, including the man’s brothers and their wives, 
must go, for if one of the party happen to remam at home the 
Bhoot will frequently remam also, and not go to Prubh&s with 
the rest ^ The party proceed thither on foot, shoeless, with- 
out turbans, or in whatever other way their vow may direct 
They are received at PrubhAs by a class of Brahimns called 
‘ Sompur4,’ who, whenever a caravan arrives, select certam 
of the members of it, whom they claim as their disciples on 

^ ‘ It 18 very difficult, they say, to get rid of a Nis when one wishes 
‘ it (The Nia is the same being m Scandinavia, which is called Kobold 

* m Germany, Brownie m Scotland, &c ) A man who hved m a house, 
‘in which a Nis earned his pianks to great lengths, resolved to qmt 
‘ the tenement, and leave him there alone Several cart loads of furniture 
‘were already gone, and the man was come to take away the last, 

* which consisted chiefly of empty tubs, barrels, and thmgs of that sort 

‘ The load was now all ready, and the man had just bidden farewell to 
‘ his house and to the Nis, hopmg for comfort in his new habitation, 
‘ when happening, from some cause or other, to go to the back of the 
‘ oart^ there he saw the Nis sittmg m one of the tubs m the cart, plainly 
‘ with the mtention of going along with him wherever he went The 
‘ good man was surprised and disconcerted beyond measure at seeing 
‘ that aU his labour was to no purpose , but the Nis began to laugh 
‘ heartily, popped his head up out of the tub, and oned to the bewildered 
‘ farmer, “ Ha I we’re moving to day, you see ” 

‘ This fltoiy 18 current in Germany, England, and Ireland In the 
‘ German story, the farmer set fire to his bam to bum the Kobold m 
‘it As he was driving off, he turned round to look at the blaze, and, 
‘ to his no small mortification, saw the Kobold behind him m the cart, 
‘ crying “ It was time for us to come out I it was time for us to come 
‘ out ’ ” ’ — Yi^ KeighUey^s Fatty Mythology 
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the ground that the strangers’ ancestors (as appeara from the 
Brahmins’ books) had, at such and such times, visited the holy 
place, and appointed the Bralimms their Gors ^ On the morn- 
ing of the day following, the pilgrims, havmg shaved and re- 
moved their moustaches, go to the river Suruswutee, and per- 
form ‘ Deh shooddh Prayuscheet ’ and ‘ Sliradh ’ (ceremomes 
which have been described), they then bathe in the river 
under the Gor s directions — ^husband and wife, if such be the 
form of their vow, wearing one long garment The Gor says 
to the pilgnms, ‘ Advance into the river, and make obeisance 
‘ to the Dev of the holy place ’ While the pilgrim pays his 
adorations accordingly, the priest repeats this verse — 

Ganges, Jumna, Godaveree, Suruswutee, 

Nerbudda, and sea-going K&veree, enter mto this water 

He then repeats, m Sanscrit, the names of the year, month, 
day of the month, and day of the week, and continues thus — 
‘ I bathe m this place of pilgrimage for the purpose of re- 
‘ movmg whatever sms I may have committed of thought, 

‘ word, or deed , of obtammg the favor of the Supreme Lord , 

‘ of puufymg my body , of procuring liberation for the ances- 
‘ tral Devs ’ He then says to the bather, ‘ Now complete 
‘ your bathing ’ In this mannei he causes the whole party to 
bathe, one after the other As the pilgrims ascend out of the 
water after bathing they are beset by a crowd of mendicants, 
commonly Brahmms, among whom they distribute what money 
they have There is a sacred fig-tree there, which people sup- 
pose to be of the time of Shree Knshn The pilgnms worship 
tins tree, and pour water upon its roots, under the idea that 
the Poorwuj Devs drink water so poured They then circum- 
ambulate the tree When the possessed person beholds this 
tree he becomes immediately under the influence of the Bhoot, 
and begins to tremble and loU his eyes The Gor addresses 
him, and says, ‘Now, do you remam here, and whatever 
‘ virtuous actions you may prescribe shall be performed for 
‘ you ’ If the Bhoot assent, he will direct that one hundred 
and eight Brahmms be entertamed, or that a bullock and heifer 

^ [The Rajgor, Rajgiiru, pnests who o&oiate for chiefs {Bombay 
Oozeittcff IX, iiart i, 16 f ] 
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be married In the latter case, the relations go through the 
whole marriage ceremomal as if for human beings, and at the 
close one man takes in his hand the tails of the two animals, 
and the family perforin the rite called ‘ Turpun,’ using for 
the occasion water, milk, and oil of sesamum The whole of 
these ceremonies are described in the Kurum Kand of the 
Veds, of which the following is a verse — 

‘ Those of my ancestors who have become Bhoots, those 
‘ who have become Prets, — ^may they all be relieved of their 
‘ thirst by my performing Turpun over the tails of the bullock 
‘ and heifer I ’ 

There are about one himdred and twenty verses of this kmd, 
more or less of which are muttered by the person performing 
the ceremomal The family also mention the names of their 
ancestors, or as many of them as they can recollect, and they 
make m the same place one hundred and eight lump oblations, 
and assign them to different Poorwuj Devs, and for those which 
remam unassigned they repeat a verse of the Kurum Kind, 
such as the following — 

* They who have been struck dead by hghtnmg, or by the 
‘ hands of thieves, or by the tooth or horn of an animal — these 
* are they foi whose release I offer this lump oblation ’ 

Perhaps, however, the Bhoot will say, ‘ This place does not 
‘ please me , I shall go home and live in my own house, so you 
‘ must make a sacred place for me theie ’ Then the Gor 
falls to coaxing the Bhoot very much, and says ‘ Would you 
‘ desert such a dehghtful place of pilgrimage as this, a place on 
‘ the very banks of Suruswuteejee ? No ^ no ! you will remam 
‘here, surely’ Some Bhoots, notwithstanding, msist upon 
returning home If the Bhoot be pleased to remam the party 
perform ‘ virtuous actions,’ such as he may order, at Prubhis 
In the evenmg the pilgiims, of whom thousands are collected, 
worslup the Suruswutee, after which ceremony they make 
lamps of darifted butter in leaf vessels, and set them afloat m 
the stream, so that the whole surface of the river is bnUiantly 
lUuimnated ^ 

The pilgrimage is now complete, and the party returns home 

Dus IS no doubt denved from the e:quation of Chanukya, for which 
see note, vol i, p 70 
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In cases where the possessing Bhoot is supposed to be of low 
caste, the most successful exorcists are persons called Bhoowos/ 
who are considered to be favourites of some one or other of the 
* Shoodra Devees,’ — ^the local goddesses, such as Boucherajee, 
lOiodeear, Gudeychee, Sheekotur, Meladee, and others The 
Bhoowo IS of all castes, from the Brahmm downwards Tlie 
Devee to whom he is devoted has an altar m his house, at 
wluch her pleasure is consulted before he ventures on an act of 
exorcism If the answer be m the affirmative, the Bhoowo 
proceeds to the residence of the patient, attended by drummers, 
who beat their instruments and chant a song of the Devee, as — 

Mother of the Mansurowur,® 

Dweller in the Mid Choonwal, 

Steadfast Boucherajee, come ’ 

Thou whose chamlier faces the east ' 

oi:, 

True Devee Khodeear,® 

Who dwellest among the hills. 

Who when invoked exhibitest thy tiuth. 

Come, swift speeding mother ! 

The Bhoowo, who has seated himself opposite to the 
possessed person, as soon as he hears the music, assumes the 
character of one inspired by the Devee, and begins to employ 
different means of temfymg the Bhoot The operation lasts 
sometimes for five or six days , at length the possessed ones 
out (in the character of the Bhoot), ‘ I’m off * I’m off * ’ and 
having been duly sworn to expend a certam sum of money in 
the Devee’s service is admitted to be convalescent * 

^ [Bhura^ on exorcist ] 

^ [Mansarovar or Miyanal Sur, the lake at Viramgam constructed by 
Miyanal Devi, mother of Siddha Raja, vol i, pp 107-8 ] 

^ [Khodi^ Mata, ‘ the mahguant mother goddess has her shrme at 
Bajapara near Sihor, and is the tnbal deity oi the Gohil sept of Rajputs 
(Bombay Gazetteer, ix, part i, 136) ] 

^ * Satan, the common ape of the Almighty, imitates him also m this 
* pomt,’ IS an observation made by Bishop Hall m reference to faith, 
which we might contmually employ m reference to other subjects It 
IS recorded of Ebsha, 2 Kings m 15, that he called for a mmst^, * And 
‘ it came to pass, when the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord 
^ came upon him ’ ‘ It was not for thmr ears, it was for his own bosom,’ 
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Many Koolee& and shepherds m the wild hiU-country have 
altars m their houses consecrated to these ‘ Matas,’ — ^Meladee, 

sajs the above mentioned authoi, ‘ that Ehsha called foi miisick, that 
‘ his spirits, aftei then zealous agitation, might be sweetly composed, 

‘ and put mto a meet temper for receivmg the calm visions of God ’ 

The ‘ damsel possessed with a spiiit of divmation,’ oi ‘ of Python,* 
mentioned in Acta xvi 16, seems to have some points of resemblance to 
the Devee possessed person we are desonbmg 
The proceedings of a Bhoowo of low caste appear to have given nse 
to the foUowmg action at law, which is reported in the Ist volume of 
Selected Oases decided by the Sudder Dewanee Adawiut of Bombay, 
at p 91, as follows — 

‘ Peetambur Nurotum, A'ppdlant, 
verstts 

‘ Mukundas Koobei, and Ra.ee] eo Mukun, Jiespondenls 
‘ ahmedabad 

* This was an action brought by Appellant against Respondents for 

* defamation of character , damages were laid at rupees 995 

‘ The parties were Dusha Dishawul Waneeds, and the Appellant set 

* forth m his plamt that one Eeshwur Mooljee of their caste went, about 

* the 8th K&rtik Shood, 1880 (4tii Kov , 1829), to the Nat Gor (pnest 

* of the caste), Naiiabhaee Vislmooram, to obtam pei mission, according 
‘to custom, to give a caste dinner, that leave was accorded, when 

Respondents told Eeshwur that if he would leave out Appellant’s 
family they would dme with him , that upon enquiring the cause, 
‘ they assigned as a leason tliat some one was ill in AppeUant^s house 
when he got a Bungeed {or out-caste), to heat a tom tom ’ (a ceremony 
of exorcasm, says the reporter m a note, when an evil spint is suspected 
of disturbmg a family), ‘ hy which he lost caste , that the pnest and others 
‘ tned to persuade them that the mere act of having a tom tom beaten 
‘ did not cause loss of caste ’ (a totn tom, it may be explained, is a drum, 
so called because used by oners, who beat ‘ tam-tam ’ first at one 
place, then at another, * t&m ’ meaning ‘ place ’), ‘ but Respondents 
‘ would not hsten to them, and consequently Eeshwur Mool]ee did not 
‘ give hia caste dinner, nor did others who had mtended to have done so, 
‘ and consequently Appellant brought this action for defamation 

‘ The Respondents domed ever having defamed AppeUant, and further 
‘ that not bemg putels or leading people of the caste, even if they had 
‘ said what was asserted, it would not have had any effect, and that the 

* Appellant had, since the day mentioned in the plaint, received invita 

‘ tions to caste dinners moreover, they accused Eeshwur Mooljee and 

* Appellant cf having brought this charge against them through enmity 

‘Appellant rephed and lEtespondent rejomed when the case was 
‘ brought on for hearing before the second Assistant Judge, who took 
‘ the evidence of Eeshwur Mooljee and the Nat Gor, Nanabli&ee Vish 
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Sheekotiir and others The altar is called ‘ deroo ’ ^ and 
usually takes the form of a small terrace in the interior of 
the house, which supports a little wooden image pamted red, 
and is covered with a canopy These persons, when at enmity 
with any one, frequently threaten to send their ‘ deroo ’ to his 
house Even if no threat be employed, it is commonly believed 
that the Mata of a person who owns a ‘ deroo ’ is sure to take 
vengeance upon his enemies The house to which a ‘ deroo ’ 
has been sent rocks as if shaken with an earthquake, the tiles 
clatter, the stalled beasts tremble, and the householder himself 
IS violently agitated by the Devee Sometlung of this kind 
then follows The bystanders ask the possessed who he is ? he, 
convulsed, and throwmg liis limbs wildly about, cries out, 
‘I am Sheekotiir, and have been sent here by Bechureeo 
‘ Koolee — if amends be made to Bechureeo, and he call me 
‘ back, I will go, otherwise I will take the lives of all the 
‘ people in the house and destroy all the cattle ’ Bechuieeo 
IS sent for, and told to demand whatever he will, but to call 
off the ‘ deroo ' Bechureeo now begms to be possessed him- 
self , he lights a piece of rag, saturated with oil, and waves it 

‘ nooram, to prove the slander by Respondents, and that, m consequence 
^ of that report, caste dinners which had been proposed had not taken 
‘ place, as stat^ in the plamt, and dismissed fourteen other witnesses 
‘ to the same pomt, whose evidence was not required by him, these two 
‘having, in hia opinion, proved the pomt Appellant further called 
‘ four olker witnesses to prove ihai the Bungeed who heat the tom torn did 
‘ not coim into the house, hut heat it outside, and never threw loater on his 
‘ (AppeUant's) wife, who was the sioh person, so that the house could not 
‘ have been polluted The Assistant Judge considered this evidence 
‘ sufficient to this pomt, he therefore, dismissed the other two witnesses 
* which Appellant had m attendance, and gave judgment, that Appellant 
‘ had proved the defamation of his character, and, further, that there 
‘ were no grounds for such defamation, as no act of exorcism alone was 
‘ sufficient to occasion estrangement from caste , he, therefore, m con 
‘ sideration of the defamation and Appellant’s loss of dinner, awarded 
‘ rupees 99 damages with all costs, and dismissed the witnesses which 
‘ Ri^pondents had summoned to prove the negative of the plamt, as 
‘ the Court considered them unnecessary ’ 

This decree of the Assistant Judge was reversed by the Judge, but, 
m substance, ultimately upheld by the Court of Appeal, which (a. p 
1832) award^ the Plamtiff one rupee damages and aU costs. 

^ [Guj jDehru ] 
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over tlie heads of the people of the house and of their eattle, 
he then thrusts it two or three tunes into his mouth, and takes 
it out agam lighted to show that he has taken back the ‘ deroo ’ 
into his own body The lookers-on are astonished at this per- 
formance Sometimes the fiiends of the afflicted person post 
off to complain to the clnef of the village The Thdkor, some- 
what unwilhngly, sends for Bechureeo, and, assuming as well 
as he can an an of unconcern and authority, orders him to 
remove the * deroo ’ — ^he is, however, desperately afraid all 
the time lest the ‘ deroo ’ should be sent to his own house 
Bechureeo, on the other hand, thinks that it may not be safe 
to tnfle too far with the chief, so he promises to take away 
his MS.t4 

Sometimes, however, the Thakor has a ‘ deroo ’ of his own 
A chief of our acquaintance had a very valuable possession m 
the person of one ‘ Kesur B&ee M&ta ’ When lus cultivators 
showed a disposition to leave his village, he frightened them 
into remaimng by hintmg that the Mata might follow them 
It IS said, too, that he sometimes met the demands of his 
creditors m a similar manner 

Bhoowos are occasionally employed to relieve persons who 
are annoyed by a ‘ deroo ’ 

It is bebeved that a woman who is bom upon one of a list 
of days laid down in the astrological books is a ‘poison- 
‘ daughter,’ or gifted with the evil-eye Such a person is 
called a D^km, or witch, and it is supposed that they on 
whom she casts her eyes suffer as if they were possessed by 
a Bhoot Some persons, when they feel tmwell, think that the 
effect is produced by a witch havmg set her Dev at them 
Witches are most commonly of the Chdrun, or Waghuree 
castes Many precautions are employed to avert the effects 
of the evil-eye , the best preservatives are iron articles, marks 
made with black colour, charms, or amulets 

There are six descriptions of charms, or ' muntras,’ known 
m Groozerat, which are described in a senes of works forming 
the scriptures on the subject, or ‘ Muntra Sh&stres * A charm 
called ‘ M&run Muntra ’ has the power of taking away life , 
‘ Mohun Muntra ’ produces ocular or aunoular illusions , 
‘ Sthumbhim Muntra * stops what is m motion , ‘ Akurshun 
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‘ Mimtra ’ calls or makes present anything , ‘ Wusheekurun 
‘ Muntra ’ has the power of enthralling , and ‘ Ooehatun ^ 

‘ Muntra ’ of caasing bodily injury short of death 
Dadba, the eldest son of Wujey Singh, Rawul of Bhow- 
nugger, died at Seehore, in a d 1845 About that time 
Narooba, his yoimger half-brother, had employed five-and- 
twenty Brahmins at Bhowniigger m the performance of certam 
religious ceremonies Dadba also had visited Bhownugger, 
shortly before his death, to be present at the annual ceremony 
of the RdwuPs worshipping the sea, and it was there that he 
was taken ill The people of Seehore, putting these facts 
together, came to the conclusion that Narooba had employed 
the Brahmins to take away his brother’s life by charms, and 
that N&neeba, the mother of Narooba, had put vetches, 
charmed for the purpose, among the flowers which were 
scattered upon the young chief during the celebration Dadbi’s 
mother collected a crowd of persons, strangers, and people of 
the country, Brahmms, Juttees, and Fukeers, who were sup- 
posed to be possessed of skill in charms, and offered them any 
sum of money she possessed to save the life of her son The 
essayist, from whom our account of these popular behefs is 
mostly derived, was one of the Brahmins thus called in by 
the ranee They were altogether about a hundred in number 
The Brahmins sprmkled an image of Muha Dev, muttenng 
a charm, called ‘ the conqueror of death , ’ some of them 
worshipped ‘the Crane-faced Devee,’ and other goddesses 
A Waneeo, from Calcutta, who was present, distinguished him- 
self by the vanety of his resources Prince Dadb&, however, 
died, notwithstanding all the means employed to prolong his 
life It was then currently reported that Naroobi had made 
a fire-sacrifice, in which he had offered goats with their mouths 
stuffed full of nee in the husk, and that the Brahmms whom he 
had employed had washed themselves m oil and blood The 
pnncipal of these Brahmms, a person named Geerj^ Shunker, 
was so apprehensive that the firiends of the deceased pnnce 
would put him to death, that he procured five soldiers from 
N^oob^ to remain continually with him for his protection 

^ [Skt Akafshana, ‘ drawing, attracting ’ , vasi karava, ‘ subjuga- 
tion ’ , ^hcMta7ia, * uprooting* ] 
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He 19 , to this day, pointed at by people as the Brahmin who 
destroyed Prince Dddb^ by his charms 

Many similar instances of the employment of ‘ Marun 
‘ Muntra ’ are believed to have happened — m fact, whenever 
a person dies a sudden death, it is supposed that he has been 
destroyed by this charm It is also believed that ‘ Marun 
‘ Muntras ’ have the power of causing trees to wither or rocks 
to split, and of producing many other effects which it would 
be an endless task to describe 

‘ Mohun Muntras ’ are described m the Sh§,stras, but the 
people of Goozerat, it would appear, have much more know- 
ledge of the matter at the present time than the writers of 
these works were possessed of Those who are skilled m the 
use of this charm will throw a jewel mto a well, and reproduce 
it again from another place, and will mention the names of 
persons whom, it might be supposed, they had never heard of 
They will also bum clothes to rags, and produce them agam 
entire , they will cause a mango tree to sprmg up in a moment, 
create a snake out of a piece of leather, change pebbles mto 
silver coins, produce various articles from an empty hand, and 
perform many other achievements of the like nature which 
the spectators believe impossible without the assistance of 
a Dev 

By the ‘ Stumbhun Muntra,’ it is said, an advanemg army 
may be stopped, the voice may be taken away from an instru- 
ment of music, the skill of an opposing disputant snatched 
from him, the course of running water arrested, a flymg thief 
compelled to stand 

The followmg story is commonly told in regard to the 
‘ Akurshun Muntra ’ — certam ranee had sent her maid 
into the market to purchase some scented oil The maid, as 
she returned, met a Juttee, who asked permission to dip a straw 
mto the oil and on her allowing him to do so stirred the oil, 
muttering the Akurshun Muntra all the while The maid, 
unaware of what had been done, earned the oil to her imstress , 
but the latter, having taken it mto her hand, observed that 
the oil revolved m the vessel, and mqmred of the maid who 
had met her on the road The maid said that the Gkioroojee 
had dipped a straw mto the oil but that she had met no one 
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but him The rdnee threw the oil upon a large stone, which 
in the night, owing to the power of the charm, travelled away 
to the Juttee’s convent When the raja was made aware of 
what had happened, he put the monk to death 

It was by tlus charm, as we have seen, that Umur Singh 
Shewuro, the ad\nser of Bheem Dev II , ‘ drew to himself 
‘men, women, and De\s’ His master also was accused of 
dealing m charms ’■ 

A certain raja, it is said, had two ranees A Brahmin gave 
to each of them a Wusheekurun note, in which he had written, 

* If the elder queen be preferred, it is all right, and if the 
‘ younger be preferred, then, too, it is all right ’ Both ranees 
were satisfied that they had obtained what they desired The 
raja having got scent of the matter had the notes taken out of 
the lockets, and the contents of them read, when they afforded 
matter for laughter Similarly, persons pretending to occult 
science when consulted by women who were desirous of giving 
birth to sons, have been known to present them with charmed 
notes, which were not to be opened until the child was bom 
In these notes they wrote ‘ pootra mihem pootree^^ which may 
be read, ‘ not a son but a daughter,’ or vice \ ers^ Sometimes 
the wise man tells the father, undei a pledge of secrecy, that 
his child will be a son, and the mother, under a similar pledge, 
that it will be a daughter When the event occurs the dis- 
appointed party is informed that he or she had not faith, 
and that the coming event was on that account concealed 
from them ^ 

1 Ytde Yo\ 1 , p 202 

* Andrews, in his continnation of Dr Henry’s Hi&tory of Great Britain, 
p 383, quoting Scot’s Bi&cmery of Witchcraft, says ‘ The stories which 
our facetious author relates of ridiculous charms, which, by help of 
credulity, operated wonders, are extremely laughable In one of them 
a poor woman is commemorated who cured all diseases by muttermg 
a certain form of words over the party afflicted , for which service she 
always received one penny and a loaf of bread At length, temfied 
by menaces of flames, both m this world and the next, she owned that 
her whole conjuration consisted m these potent Imes, which she always 
repeated m a low voice near the head of her patient — 

Thy loaf in my hand. 

And thy penny m my purse. 

Thou art never the better — 

And 1- am never the worse 
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We may describe one more charm, which is very commonly 
used in exorcising Bhoots it is a Boudhist charm, and is 
called that of Ghunta Kurun Veer, or ‘ the bell eared spirit ’ 
The rites employed in the construction of this charm must be 
commenced m the light or the dark half of the month, accord- 
ing as the result sought to be obtained is innocent or noxious 
The magician takes his place m a garden, a temple, or some 
well purified place in a house he must be quite private He 
first washes his body, repeating this muntra — 

Hrmg, Hrmg, Klmg— praase to the water of Ganges 1 

Then he proceeds to dress himself m clean clothes, muttermg 
another muntra — 

Om, Hrmg, Khng, praise to Anund Dev 1 

Next he worships the ground, saying — 

Om, Hrmg, Shnng, praise to the earth and the other Devs I 

He now seats himself and bums incense, lights lamps of oil 
and clarified butter, reflects upon Ghimta Kurim Veer, and 
draws upon paper or palmyra leaf a portrait of him with bells 

The reader will reooUect the use made of these Imes m one of the 
olosmg scenes of the Bnde of Lammemwor See also an oracnlar answer 
of this kmd m Sir George Head s translation of Apulei^ia 
It IS told of the first of the English architects, that when he had 
completed the bmldmg of Wmdsor Castle, he caused these words to 
be msonbed on one of the walls — 

‘ This made Wykeham ’ 

His enemies endeavoured to represent this as a proof of his arrogance 
but Wykeham adroitly explained his meamng to be, not that he had 
made the castle, but that the castle had been the making of hin^ 

The answer given to Croesus when he marched against Gyms is well 
known * Croesus, by passmg the Halys, will overthrow a great kingdom !’ 
Crcesua supposed by this that he should overthrow the power of the 
enemy, hut, in reahty, he overthrew his own power In either event 
the oracle would have appeared true 
So also m Shakespeare — 

‘ The Duke yet hves, that Henry shall depose , 

But him outhve, and die a violent death.’ 

Why, this IS just, 

A%o Uf ASktoida, Bomanos i»7?ce?e posse 

Second Tart of Kxiig Benry VI, Aci i, sc 4 
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m his ears, around which he writes the following charm, which 
he repeats — 

‘ Om ’ I praise Ghunta Kurun, the great Veer, the destroyer 
‘ of all diseases If eruptions on the body cause alarm, save us, 
‘ save us, mighty one ^ From where thou standest, O Dev I 
‘ pictured amid Imes of letters, thence fly diseases of breath, 
‘ bile, or phlegm There dread of the raja exists not He whose 
‘ ear receives the sound of thy charms, m him Shakeenee, 
‘ Bhoot, Vyetal, or Rakshiis flnds no place to dwell — no 

* unseasonable death is there for him , no snake bites him , 
‘ fire and thieves cause him no alarm Hring 1 O Ghunta 
‘ Kurun, I worship thee I Tah, tah, tah, Swaha » ’ 

This muntra must be repeated thirty-three thousand times 
in forty-two days Fire sacrifice is then performed, and the 
virtue of the charm is complete The Ghunti Kurun charm, 
if worn in a locket, protects the wearer from all tjrranny on 
the part of Bhoots, Prets, or mortal oppressors it procures 
a man wisdom , brings his enemy into subjection to him , or 
even (which is sometimes a more difficult matter) subdues to 
him his own wife It is sometimes posted agamst the wall of 
a house, for the purpose of excludmg snakes, rats, and other 
vermin, as well as Bhoots ^ 

^ Plutarch mentions the BvUa^ which was suspended from the necks 
of the more noble Boman boys, as a phylcuctery, or ‘ ^eaervcUive of good 
order, and as it were a bndle on incontmenee ’ But it is not improbable 
that some of the Jews in our Saviour’s tune, as they certamly did after- 
wards, regarded their phylactenes as amulets or charms, which would 
keep or pteaene them from evil There is a remarkable passage m a 
rabbmical Targum, written about 600 years after Christ, which may 
both serve to illustrate what our Lord says, Matt xxm. 6, and to shew 
what was the notion of the more modem Jews concernmg their phylac 
teries It runs thus — ' The congregation of Israel hath said, ‘ I am 

* chosen above all people, because I bmd the phylactenes on my left 
‘ hand and on my head, and the saoll is fixed on the nght side of my door, 

* the third part of which is opposite to my bed chamber, tha^ ihe mil 

* spmts may mt have power to hart me ’ — See Parkhurst’s Chrteh Lexicon , 
also Bishop Patrick, and Calmet, quoted by B’Oyly andMant,in a note 
on the passage m St Matthew 

Many houses m Edinburgh, built previously to the Reformation, 
have legends over the door, such as ‘ In thee, 0 Lord, ts all my irdtst , * 

‘ In Deo eat horwr et glona , ’ ‘ Bltsmt he ye Lord tncdlm g*ftta ’ They 
are said to have been placed there as charms or talismans, with a view 

B d 2 
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The apparently meaningless and unconnected jargon of 
which these muntras are composed is, notwithstanding, said 
to be constructed and used according to a system possessing 
almost scientific regularity 

Our author asserts that Bhoots are less numerous in the 
present day than they were formerly One of the causes which 
are popularly supposed to have produced this effect is suffi 
ciently amusing ‘ Some ignorant people suppose that Bhoots 
‘ fled away from the noise of the English drum, because on 
‘ one side of it there is cow-skm (at the soimd of which the 
‘ Hindoo Devatas took to flight), and on the other side pig-skin 

* (which frightened away the Mohummedan divimties) , and 
‘ this, they say, is the reason that Bhoots have dmumshed m 
‘number and muntras proved false’ Similarly, Claudius 
Buchanan, in his journsd of visits to certain churches of the 

to exclude evil spinta from the houses, and this tradition appears to 
receive confirmation from the circumstance that the name of the Deity 
is always introduced. — See Chambers’s Tradiitons of Edinburgh 

* The early Ghnatians,* observes St Ephrem, ‘ marked their very 
‘ doors with the precious and hfe giving cross,’ as the Jews before them 
had been m the habit of striking the hntel and the two side posts with 
the blood of the paschal lamb We have ourselves frequently seen, m 
a Mohummedan house, scraps of the Koran pasted near the door to keep 
out the cholera 

In their expedition in search of the sources of the Niger, the Landers 
stoppmg at a viUage called Moussa, occupied a large round hut, wbch 
they thus descnbe (vol i, p 217) — ‘ In the centre of it is the trunk of 
‘ a large tree, which supports the roof , it has two apertures for doors, 

‘ which are opposite each other , and directly over them, suspended 
‘ from the waU, are a couple of charms, written m the Arabic character 

* on bits of paper, which are to preserve the premtaea from heing deatioyed 

* hyjire * — See also vol ii of the same work, pp 231-2 

In Eussia a still more practical use is made of a similar rehgious charm 
‘The tradesmen m many instances, portioularly those of the pubhc 
‘ bazaars, do not reside at their business premises (Hindoo hke), which 
‘ are thus left without protection, but though avaihng themselves of 

* ah the precautions of bolts and bars, they trust less to them than to 
‘the superstition of their countrymen They affix seals to their doors 
‘ and window shutters , and as St Nioholas, the national samt, is sup 

‘ posed to be peouhady the protector of such securities, no thief would 
‘ venture to commit the sacrilege of breaking them, while bars and ohains 
‘ Would offer no impediment to his violence * * In the days of paganism 
‘the worship of Mercury would have been analogous ’—JSwflia, by 
Thompson Smith, Elder, & Co , I84S 
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St Tliomc Cliribtiaub,^ tells us that he observed that the bells 
of most of their churches were placed within the building, 
and not in a tower ‘ the reason, they said, was this — ^when 
‘ a Hindoo temple happens to be near a church, the Hmdoos 
‘ do not like the bell to sound loud , for they say it frightens 
‘ their god ’ ^ 


Note A 

The following remaiLs upon the Bhoot Nibundh are from an article 
on ‘ Daimomao Possession, Oracles, and Medical Thaumaturgy in India,’ 
pubhshed in the first number of the Bombay Quarterly Magazine and 
Beview^ m October, 1850 — 

‘ Previoiisly to the appearance of the Bhoot Ntbuiidk, a seiies of papers 
was commenced in the Dublin University Magazinef and has since been 
continued, though unfortunately at intervals too wide apait ^ for the 
umty of the subject, on Wabbij', a term used among the Mahrattoa 
to comprehend the whole held of pneumatology — Waren literall} 
coriespondmg with — under the apmtual machinery of a dual 

possession, possession mahguant and demoniac, possession benehcent 
and divine , though this apparent duahtj the wnter mamtains to be 


^ [St Thome Christians are the Nestonans of the Malabar Coast 
They claim that they were converted by the Apostle Thomas, who 
afterwards went to Mylapore (St Thomas’ Mount), near Madras, and 
was martyred there Other accounts say that he was put to death by 
the Parthian kmg Gondophernes Many of these Nestonans have been 
converted by the Portuguese at Goa to Catholicism since the visit of 
Claudius Buchanan, whose Christian Iteaearches in Aaia, 1811, excited 
great mterest, they have also received much attention from Anghcan 
missions ] 

2 Hmdoos wiU sometimes stop their ears when they hear the Muezzm’s 
call to prayers The Sikh govemment positively prohibited its being 
pronounced aloud Vide Shore’s Noiea on Indian Affairs, vojL u, p 412 
When, in the nnddle of the nmth century, the Chnstian church 
secured, through the mstnimentality of St Anschar, complete toleration 
m Jutland, * it obtained, amongst other pnvdeges, the free use of bolls, 
‘ which the heathen, m dread of sorcery, would never before permit * 
The soul beUin England, which was rung while the corpse was conducted 
to the church, and durmg the bnngmg it out of the church to the 
grave, was supposed to scare away the devils , — Vide Brand’s Popular 
ArUxqmtm The Trolls have been almost all driven out of Scandinavis 
by the rmgmg of the hells m the church steeples, and the Komgans of 
Brittany seem to have been rendered very insecure m their position 
from the same cause — Vide Keightley’s Fairy My&idlogy 
® Rangmg from March, 1848, to Apnl, 1860 
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merely oa the suiface, and to indicate rather two stages of human culture , 
whether these different stages succeed each other at different periods, 
as regards the whole mass of society, or oo exist in its vanous component 
parts at one time, producmg on the mass at different exioohs, or on differ 
eat classes of men at one and the same epoch, two veiy divergent spiritual 
impressions, fiom the same physical and psychological phenomena 
The Bliool Nibundh affords ample confirmation of the facts alleged m 
these papers on Waien, which weio at first received with some degree of 
surprise, if not of mcredulity, among European readers hvmg far alike 
from the scene of such occurrences, and fiom that epoch of civilization 
in which alone they could have place, and who, from education, had 
been accustomed to a view of daunomao possessions not perhaps m its 
inmost Bignifioanoe matenally different from that taken by the wnter, 
but extremely so as to the mode, the order, and the imm^ate instru 
meats of the spiritual agency or mfluence, — (the dominion of that 
murderer from the beginning, who hath the power of death, and goeth 
about sicul leo rvjgima, scourgmg and oppressmg man under ewry 
form of permitted physical evil) — ^which all alike acknowledge to be 
exerted m these mamfestations 

* Among the Omgalese the same behofs and neaily the same piocesses 
obtam as among the Mahrattas and the people of Goozerat An English 
clergyman, i-esident in Ceylon, who had long observed, with wonder and 
mteiest, the prevalence and mfiuence of these smgulai ideas among the 
surrounding population, recognized, m the descriptions of Waren, the 
very phenomena which had so often attracted his attention m his own 
locality, and bore testimony to a traveller, whose letter is now before us, 
to the identity of the two systems 

‘ They are not, however, even at this day, wholly limited to India 
The pedormances of the fastmg chiefs of the Native Amenoan tnbes, 
and of the Siberian magicians, as described by recent travellers, bear 
a considerable resemblance to those attnbuted to the Bhukts who court 
and attain to Waren 

‘ But perhaps the most smgular and complete analogy to the Hindoo 
system of Bhoots is to be found m a q^uarter where we lionld have been 
httle prepared to meet it in the nineteenth century In the course of 
last year, two or three long papers appeared in the Dvblin Umv&reity 
Magazine, on the Bopnlar Superstitions of the Irish , and the detafis 
there given regarding the class of fames called Sidds, or earth deities, 
and their power over human bodies, exhibit a wonderful correspondence, 
not only in the general tram of popular thought, but sometimes even 
m the most mmute and smgular paStioulais, — espooxoUy the possession 
of women, alienated consciousness, fevers, and other obstmate or 
anomalous diseases, — with those described m the Waren papers and the 
Bhoot Nibundh It is both ounous and satisfactory to see the facts 
$tated m the first attempt to portray the daimonology of India, many of 
them of a very singular character, confirmed by parfidlehsms m places 
BO remote from each other We might indeed have expected d pnon, 
that the daamonological creed, and manifestations witnessed in the 
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villages of the Dekkan and Konknn, should have their correlatives in 
those of Brahmmical Goozerat, and even in Buddhistical Ceylon , we 
might not have been violently surprised to discover analogous effects 
produced by violent rehgious, or rather fanatical, excitement, among 
the Bubhme forests and cataracts which are the home of the Indian 
savage, oi on the dreary steppes of Siberia, among races whom no ray 
of divine knowledge, oi diviner love, has ever visited , but it is truly 
astonishing to fmd the \ery same behefs prevaihng, though under 
a supernatural diupery slightly diffeient, m a Christian island so remote 
from Hindoostan, 

partita del mimdo, ultima Irlanda ’ 

The ongmol meaning of the word ‘ Bhoot * is an element ’ Bhoots 
are not, m Goozerat at least, regarded as ‘ devils ’ (the idea of a spiritual 
arch enemy of God and man having there no existence), hut rather 
as damonsy ‘ spirits of men or women deceased, — Shuman ghosts m fact, — 

‘ still unhappily entangled m human passions, desires, or anxieties — 

Alas ’ poor ghost I 

‘ and seeking to mflict pam, to practice delusion, or to enjoy pleasure, 
tlirough the instrumentality of a hving human bodj, of which they 
take temporary possession ** 

In other parts of India they are known under different forms ‘ The 
‘ worship of demons,' says the Abbe Dubois, speakmg of the Hindoos 
of Mysore, is nmversally established and practised among them They 
‘ call them B/mto, which also signifies dement , as if the elements were, 

‘ in fact, nothing else but wicked spirits personified, from whose wrath 
‘ and fury aB the disturbances of nature arise Mahgn spirits are also 
‘ called by the genenc names of Puacha and Daitya 

In many parts we meet with temples specially devoted to the worship 
‘ of wicked apints There are diatncta also m which it almost exclusively 
^ predoznmates Such is that long chain of mountains which extend on 
‘ the west of the Mysore, where the greater part of the inhabitaiita 
‘ practice no other worship than that of the devil Every house and each 
‘ family has its own particular Bhuta, who stands for its tutelary god , 

‘ and to whom, daily, prayers and propitiatory sacnfices are offered, 
not only to mcH&e him to withhold his own machinations, hut to defend 
them from the evils which the Bhutas of their neighbours or enemies 
‘ might mfliot In those parts the image of the demon is everywhere 
‘ seen, represented m a hideous form, and often by a shapeless stone 
^ EaoB of these fiends has his particular name, and some who are more 
powerful and atrocious than others, are preferred m the same proportion 
‘ All evil demons love bloody offerings , and, therefore, their ardent 
‘worshippers sacrifice livmg victims, such as buffaloes, hogs, rams, 

‘ cooks, and the like When nee is offered, it must be tinged with blood , 

‘ and they are also soothed with inebriating dnnks. In offerings of 
‘ flowers, the red only are presented to them 
‘ The worship of the Bhutas, and the maimer of conducting it, are 
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‘ explained in the fourth Veda of the Hindoos, called Atharwana Veda, 

‘ and it IS on this account very carefully concealed by the Biahnuns 

‘ I have very generally found that the direct worship of demons is 
‘most pi*evalent m deserts, sohtary places, and mountainous tracts, 

‘ the reason of which is, that in such parts the people are less civih^d 
‘ than those of the plams, more ignorant and timid, and therefore more 
‘ prone to superstition They are therefore more easily led to attribute 
‘ all their misadventures and afflictions to the diapleasuie of their 

* demon 

*Many hordes of savages, who are soattei’ed among the forests on 
‘the coast of Malabar, and in the woods and mountams of Kadu, 

‘ Kuiuberu, iSohgueru, and Iruler, acknowledge no other deity but the 

* Bhutas ’ [Dubois, Manners, Gustoms, and Ceremonies, 3rd ed , 
Oxford, 1900, pp 644 f] 

The following occurs m the tenth report of the Geimau EvangeUcal 
Mission, m the same part of the country, prmted at Bangalom m 1850 

‘ At UchiUa, a village thirty miles to tho north of Bangalore, a small 
‘ congregation has been gathered within the last year, and a large piece 
‘ of waste land was kindly granted to the mission some time ago Cora] ea 
‘ Pu]an, one of the great men of that neighbourhood, has given up his 
‘ idolatry, destroyed his Bliuia temple, and come over to the side of the 
‘ gospel ’ Then follows the case of ‘ Fakire, a Billavur,’ of the village 
of Bolma, who, aftei long dehberation, ‘ at last felt love for the Gosp5, 

‘ but for another year kept perfect silence, until three weeks ago, when 
‘his parents desired him to worship the house Bhviat by submitting 
‘ Inmself to be possessed according to the custom Then, at once, he 
‘ declared that he would no longer so degrade himself, — ^that all this 
‘ worship was a he and a sin ’ 

The Rev Mi Caldwell, m his most intei’esting account of the Shanars 
of Tmnevelly (a country still further south than Mysore, and adjacent 
to Cape Comorm) seems to distinguish between ‘ demons ’ of two classes, 
the latter of which (though he still calls them ‘ devils ’) almost exactly 
correspond with the Bhoots of Goozerat The former, he says, are forms 
of Kdlee, and particularly of Bhudra Kalee, and are known by the name 
of * Ammen ’ or mother , their worship is marked by some distmctive 
peouhanties, and probably resembles that of the Mdtds or local goddesses, 
the Bouoherajee, the Khodeear, &o of Goozerat , ‘ a large majority, 

* however, of the devils are of purely Shanar or Taiml ongm and totally 

* unconnected with Brahminism in any of its phases of modifications,* 
and of these he gives the followmg desonption — 

‘The majority of the devils are supposed to have been ongmally 
‘ human bemgs , and the class of persons most frequently supposed to 
‘ have been transformed intb devils are those who have met with a sudden 
^ or violent death, especially if they had made themselveB dreaded m 
' their lifetime * (See the case of SoQrvgrmd of Ohdndunee, voL n, p 134 ) 

DevUs may in consequence be either male or female, of low or high 
‘ caste, of Hmdoo, or foreign lineage Their character and mode of 
‘ life seem to be httle, if at all, modified by dififerenoes of this nature 
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‘ All are powerful, malicious, and mterfermg , and all ai>e desirous 
of bloody sacnfices and frantic dances The only differences apparent 
‘ are in the structure of the temple or image budt to their honoi, the 
insignia worn by their priests, the mmutiaj of the ceremonies observed 
‘ in their worship, the preference of the sacrifice of a goat by one, a hog 
by another, and a cock by a third, oi in the addition of hbations of 
‘ ardent spints foi which Panar demons stipulate As for their abode, 

‘ the majority of the devils are supposed to dwell m trees , some wander 

* to and fro, and go up and down in uninhabited wastes, some skulk 
‘ m shady retreats Sometimes they take up their abode in the rude 

* temples erected to their honour, or m houses , and it often happens 
‘ that a devil will take a fancy to dispossess the soul and mhabit the body 
‘ of one of his votaiies , in which case the personal consciousness of the 
‘ possessed party ceases, and the screaming, gesticulatmg, and pythomz 

^ ing, arc supposed to be the demon’s acts ’ 

Blioots are to he met wth it would aiipeai, also, in northern Hindoo 
stan — ‘ Besides these diawbacks to the holdmg ofiSce m Chota Nagpore,’ 
says a wntei on the north western provmces m India, ‘ there was 
‘ another, and to some mmds, a much greatei evil to be incurred The 
‘ belief in spells, mcantations, and magic, is rife thioughont all India, 

‘ nor are the most educated free from this delusion It is umversally 
‘ credited m the moie civihzed parts of the country that the people 
‘ of the south are powerful in spells, and that among the hills and forests, 
‘ghosts 01 “ bhoots,” a kmd of mischievous devils, abound ’ ^ 

Bishop Gobat, m his Journal of a Residence in Ahyssiniat alludes to 
the behef, prevalent m that country, m a race of ‘ Sorcerere ’ (as he 
terms them), called by the natives ‘ Boudas ’ 

It 18 supposed that these Boudas ‘ render themselves mvisible at 
‘ pleasure , that when any one kills an ox, &o , he often finds an empty 
part m it, or full of water, which ought to have been filled with flesh — ^it 

* IS the Boudas who have eaten it , that men, without illness, and with 
‘ a good appetite, become like skeletons — ^they are mtemally devoured 
‘ by the Boudas , and, especially that hyaenas are often tiled whose 

* ears are pierced, somebmes even they have earrmgs ’ The Abyssmians 
beheve that the greater part of the hyaenas are Boudas metaunorphosed, 
and that persons, tmder the mfluence of Boudas, utter cnes resemblmg 
the howhi^ of the hyaena They believe, also, that all the Falashas 
(a tnbe of Jews), many Mussulmans, and even some Chnstians are 
Boudas Dr Gobat relates that, when he was suffermg from a violent 
attack of fever, he was supposed by the persons who attended him to 
be under the mfluence of tJiese sorcerers It appears that the Bishop 
was successful m persuEbding the people about him that there were really 
no human bemgs who could make themselves mvisible, or assume the 
form of hyaenas to prey upon their fellow men, but that he was unable to 
persuade them that Boudas did not exist, or that they had not the power 
of occasiomng diseases Dr Gobat was, perhaps, by no means cunous 

^ Bemrea Magaziivef'vol in,p 340, Article, ' Eecolleotions of an official 

* visit to the Ramgurh Distnok’ 
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in examining wliat the theory of these Abyaainians really was, but, 
fiom the rephes which he has reported to his arguments, it appears 
probable that the people beheved in other Boudas beside these human 
ones, and identified them with the daemons or evil spirits of the New 
Testament The similarity between Bhoots and Boudas, m both name 
and charewtei, suggests the mqmry whether both may not have had 
a oommon ongm m the days of the now almost forgotten traffic between 
the shores of India and the once powerful Abyssiman empire 
Br Gobat remarks (and it is an illustration of the practical effect of 
superstition m rendering people mihappy) that the Abyssmions are 
usually of a spnghtly character, ‘ but when they are indisposed they are 
‘ doubly miserable tom the idea that they are under the mfluence of 
‘ sorcerers and evil spirits ’ 

Nathamel Pearce m his ‘ Small but tiue Account of the Ways and Man 
ners of the Abyssmians ’ published in vol m of the Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay, has the foUowmg on the same subject — 
‘ There are various kmds of complamta m A^ssmia, which, they say, 
are caused by the devil, one of which I shall give a tiue account of 
‘ One, called hinder in Tegn, and tubbih m Ammerrer, I think myself is 
only convulsions, similar to people I have seen troubled with fi.ts m 
my own country , but they say to the contrary, and will have it that 
‘ the complamt is caught from the people who work m iron, such as 
m ak e kmves, spears, ploughshares, &c , and those who work m makmg 
‘ earthenware Those xieopl© all go by the name of huder and tvbbth, 

‘ and are hated worse than Mussulmen, and, though they profess the 
Christian rehgion, they are not allowed to receive the Sacrament ’ 
Pearce then goes on to describe the tegietier, another complaint in 
legard to which he admits, that he thinks ‘ the devil must have some 
hand m it ’ It may be noted that tvhbtlia and bvders are probably 
transpositions merely of the same word 
On the subject of Petish possessions m Africa, vide Lander's Ti avels, 
voL u, p 120, 123-6, 231 

The foUowmg contaons an account of Bhoots m Tonqum — 

‘ Tay bou (in TongmUi m the Indies, towards Ohina), the name of 
‘ one eff the two great magicians, who makes the people believe that he 
‘ can foretell thin^ to come, so that, when they desire to marry their 
children, to buy any land, or undertake any considerable business, 

‘ they consult him as an oracle, 

* He keeps a book filled with the figuies of men, beasts, circles and 
‘ tnanglea, and three pieces of brass, with some characters on one side 
‘ only , these he puts into three cups, and, having shaken them, throws 
‘ them out upon the ground, and, if the characters he uppermost, he 
‘ ones out that the person will be the happiest person in the world, but 
‘ if, on the oonttary, they lie ilndermost, it is accounted as a very bad 

omen 

* If one or two of the characters he uppermost, then he consults his 
^ book and tells what he thinks , he also pretend to know the causes 
^ of distempers, when they that consult him are sent to him by the Tdy^ 
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‘ Ban (Phou /) , and pretends to call the souls of the dead out of their 
‘ bodies to which they are troublesome 
‘ Tay Pkoa Thony (at Tonquin), the name of the other 7tiagxcian, to 

* whom thej have recourse m then sickness , if he says the devil is the 
‘ occasion of the distemper, then he orders them to sacrifice, ofienng 

ium a table well^funushed with nee and meat, which the 7nagictaih 
‘ knows how to make use of , if, after this, the sick does not recover, 
‘ all the friends and kmdred of the sick person, with several soldiers, 
‘ surround the house, and discharge their muskets thnee to frighten the 

* evil spirit away 

* The 7}iagician makes the patient (especially if a seaman or fisherman 
hes sick) sometimes foolishly beheve that he is troubled by the god 
of water, then he orders that tapestnes be spread and huts built, and 

‘ good tables kept for three da^s, at cert-am distances from the sick man’s 
house to the next river, to induce this dtemon to retire and see him 
‘ safe mto his dominions again 

‘ But, the better to know the cause of these distempers, this mitgiciaii 
sends them i ery often to the Tay Bou, who answers that they ai-e the 
souls of the dead that cause the sickness, and promises that he will 
use his art to draw off these troublesome ghosts to lumself and make 
them pass into his own body (for they beheve the transmigration of 
souls), and when he catches that ghost that did the mischief he shuts 
it up m a bottle of water, until the peisou is cured , if the j)erson 
‘ recovers, the magician breaks the botiSe and sets the ghost at hberty 
to go whither it will And if the person dies, after the inagiaan has 
enjomed the ghost to do no more harm, he sends it away ’ — N Bailey'" ^ 
Biiglish B^ctl07laryf^:iJ IsStx Buchanan, fifth edition London W John 
ston, Ludgate street, 1760 

As Bailey’s work is not now very common, we take the present oppor 
tumty of quotmg from it the followmg cunous and interesting article 
on the transmigration of souls, which contains much that is to our 
purpose — 

* Metempsychosis — the ti'ansmission of souls from one body to 

* another , whatever the modem Jews may say of it, it is not taught 
m any place either of the Old or New Testament 

‘ There is great piobability that the Jews imbibed this notion m 
Chaldea, during their long captivity in Babylon, or from that mter 
course they hfiwi with the Greeks, who themselves had borrowed it 
‘ from the Orientals It is certam that at the tune of Jesus Christ this 
opmion was very common among the Jews. This appears plam from 
their saying that some thought Jesus Chnst to be John the Baptist, 

* others EUas, others Jeromiaa or some of the old prophets And when 

* Herod the tetrarch heard speak of the miracles of Jesus Chnst, he said 
‘ that John the Baptist, whom he had beheaded, was risen agam 

‘ Josephus and Philo, who are the most ancient and the most knowing 
^ of aU the Jews, next to the sacred authors, now extant, speak of the 

* metempsychosis as an opimon tiiat was very common m their natuon* 
‘ The Phansees held, according to Josephus, that the souls of good men 
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‘ might easily return into another body aftei the death of that they had 
forsaken He says elsewhere that the souls of wicked men sometimes 
‘ entei into the bodies of living men, whom they possess and torment 
Philo says that the souls that descended out of the an into the bodies 
which they ammate return again into the an aftei the death of those 
bodies , that some of them always lotam a great abhoirence for matter, 
and dread to be plunged agam mto bodies , but that others return 
with molmation, and follow the natmal desire of which they are influ 
enced. The Jewish doctors wrap this doctnne up in obscure and 
mysterious terms They bebeve that God has determined for all souls 
a degree of perfection to which they cannot attain m the course of one 
life only , that they are therefore obhged to return several times upon 
the earth, and to animate several bodies successively, that they may 
‘ fulfil all righteousness and practice the commandments, both negative 
‘ and affinnative, without which they cannot amve at the state to which 
‘ God mtends they should come Whence is it, they say, that we see 
‘ some people die m the most vigorous time of their youth ? It is because 
‘they have already acquired then degree of perfection, and havmg 
‘ nothing remammg to be done in a frail and mortal body Others, 
hke Moses, they say, die with reluctance, because they have not yet 
‘ accomphshed all then duties Others, on tho contrary, like Darnel, 
‘ die with satisfaction, and even desire death, because nothmg remams 
‘ for them to do m this world 

‘ The Metempsychosis, or revolution of souls, is performed after two 
‘ manners The tot is when a soul comes mto a body alrecidy ammated 
‘ — thus it was that Herod the tetraroh imagmed that the soul of John 
‘ the Baptist was entered mto the body of Jesus Chnst m order to work 
‘ miracles. At other times they say souls enter mto othei bodies already 
‘ ammated, there to acquire some new degree of perfection which they 
‘ wanted , thus they said the soul of Moses to be umted to that of the 
‘ Messiah, A-c The second manner of transmigration is when a soul 
‘ enters mto a body newly formed, either to expiate some enme it had 
‘ committed m another body, or to acquire a greater degree of sanctity 
‘ The Jews think this revolution is performed at least three or four 
‘times They say that some souls of a more exalted natiu^ have 
‘ a gteat contempt for matter and do not return to animate bodies but 
‘ with great reluctance Others, that are more gross and oamal, always 
‘ preserve an mclmation towards the body, and return thither often 
‘ without any reason but to gratify this desire They even extend this 
‘ transmigration to brute beasts and to manimate tlimgs and the number 
‘ IS not small of those that mamtorn this opmion The most famous of 
‘ the Jewish doctors have held it, and pretend that Pythagoras, Plato, 
‘ and Virgil, and the anoient philosophers that espoused it, had derived 
‘ it from the writings of their prophets 

‘ This notion is very anoient m the East The Chmese teach that 
‘ Xekiah, an Indian philosopher who was bom about 1,000 years before 
‘ Jesus Cimst, was the first broooher of this dootrme m the Indies , that 
‘ from thence it spread mto China, m the 66th year after Jesus Chnst 
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‘ The Chinese pretend that Xekiah was bom 8,000 times* and that at 
‘ lus lost birth he appeared in the form of a white elephant It is upon 
‘ this pnnciple that the Indians and Chinese are so little scrupulous 
‘ of puttmg themselves to death, and that they so often kill their children 
‘ when they find themselves imder any difficulty of mamtammg them 
‘ It IS related that a kmg of this country having had the small pox and 
‘ seeing his face to be much disfigured, could not endure any longer to 
' live imder such a frightful figure, but ordered his brother’s son to cut 
‘ his throat, who afterwards was burnt The story of the Indian pbilo 
‘ sopher, Cdanns, is well known, wlio burned himself in the time of 
‘ Alexander the Great The Indians look upon death with much in 
difference, being persuaded of the metempsychosis, which passes among 
‘ them as a thmg not to be doubted Hence it os that they abstam from 
IviUmg any bvmg creature, for fear of violatmg the souls of their fathers, 
‘ or of some near relation mhabitmg those animals They do not so 
‘ much as defend themselves against wild beasts, and chantably redeem 
‘ ammals out of the hands of strangers who are about to kill them ’ 


Note B 

As a witness in favour of the philosophic and incredulous view, v e may 
call Ben til am ‘ If , says that author, we go deeper into the human 
‘ bieast, we shall find m it a secret disposition to believe the marvellous 

* as if it extended our power and gave us the command of supernatural 
‘ means Besides, when these hemgs of pure creation ore the subject, 
‘ reason is not sufficiently unbiassed to scrutinize the testimony Pear 
‘ comes m the way , doubt appears dangerous , we are afraid lest we 
‘ offend these mvisible agents , and there are numerous atones m the 
‘ puhho mouth of the vengeance which they have taken on imbehevers 

‘ These are the causes which have established the behef in spectres, 

‘ ghosts, possessed persons^ devils, vampires, magicians, sorcerers, — all 
‘ those frightful beings who have ceased to play a part m courts, but 

* stdl appear m the cottage ’ 

The effects to which a perverted behef m supernatural agencies may- 
lead lias been desenbed by Heber, m his usual mellow and musical 
tones , but he is far from recommendmg on that account an mcreduhty 
which IS opposed to the highest of all authority — 

* A belief in evil spirits, whether true or fal^, is one of a gloomy and 

* disquieting character It is one which may produce the worst results 

* when mdisoreetly and too curiously contemplated it has drawn some 
‘into the most loathsome guilt, and plunged others into the acutest 
‘ suffenng it has been the usual source of rehgioua and magical impos 

* ture , and its abuses may be traced through innumerable shades of 
‘ human misery, from the fears of childhood to the ravmgs of frenzy 

‘ But,’ oontmues the same author, ‘ if in the history pf the supposed 
‘ demomao of Gadara, we apprehend no other person to be concerned 
‘ but our Ixird and His distracted patient , if it were no more than the 
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‘ diseased imagination of tlie sufferer winch answered m the demon’s 
‘ name , and if it were the ravings of frenzy only which desired that his 

* tormentor might take shelter in the swme, can we suppose that otir 
‘ Lord, not content with simple acquiescence, not content with conform 
‘mg iba speech to the haUucmation of the frantic man, would, by 
‘ a&otmg the herd with a like disease, have miraculously confirmed the 
‘ delusion ? * 

‘In this reasonmg age,’ says Bishop Horsley, *we arehttle agreed 
‘about the cause of the disorder to which this name — ^possession— 

* belongs If we may be guided by the letter of holy wnt, it was a tyranny 
‘ of helhsh fiends over the imagmation and the sensory of the patient 
‘ For my own part I find no great difficulty of beheving that this was really 
‘ the case I hold those pMosophismg believers but weak m faith, and 
‘not strong in reason, who measure the probabihties of past events 
‘ by the experience of the present age, m opposition to the evidence of 
‘ the hiatonana of the times I am mohned to think that the power of 
‘ the infernal spirits over the bodies as well as the minds of men sufiered 
' a capital abridgement, an earnest of the final puttmg down of Satan 

to be trampled under foot of men, when the Son of God had achieved 

* His great undertaking , that before that event men were subject to 
‘ a sensible tyranny of the helhsh crew, from which they have been ever 
‘ amce emancipated As much as this appears to be imphed in that 
‘ remarkable saying of our Lord, when the seventy returned to him 
‘ expressmg their joy that they had found the devils subject to themselvea 
‘ through His name He said unto them, “ I beheld Satan as lightning 
‘ fall from Heaven ” Our Lord saw him fall from the heaven of his 
‘ power what wonder then that the effects should no longer be perceived 
‘ of a power which he hath lost ? Upon these general prmciples, without 
‘ any particular mqmry into the subject, I am contented to rest, and 
‘ exhort you all to rest, m the hehef, which m the primitive church was 
‘umversal, that possession really was what the name imports Be 
‘ that as it may, whatever the disorder was, its effects are undisputed,— 
‘a complication of epilepsy and madness, sometimes ewioompaiued with 
‘ a paralytic affection of one or more of the organs of the senses , the 
‘ madness, m the worst oases, of the frantic and mischievous kmd ’ 

‘ There is one objection to this view of the matter which may still 
‘ bo urged,’ says a more modem author,^ ‘ namely, that if this possession 
‘ is anything more than insanity m its different forms, how comes it 
‘ bo pass that there are no demoniacs now ? that they have wholly 
‘ disappeared from the world ? But the assumption that there ore none, 
‘is itself one demandmg to be proved. 

* Cerfcaanly in many cases of mama and epilepsy, there is a condition 
‘very analagous to that of the demomacs, Aough the sufferer and 

* commonly the physician apprehend it differently ’ 

^ Trench on the Miracles, in his chapter on ‘ The Demoniacs in the 
country of the Gadarenes,’ to which we must refer our readers ior a full 
aoootint of the matter 
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Our next extract brings the matter very nearly home 
‘ Moreover, we cannot doubt that the might of hell has been greatly 

* broken by the commg of the Son of God in the flesh , and^with this 

* a restraint set on the grosser mamfestations of its power , “ I beheld 
‘ Satan as lightning fall from heaven ” His rage and violence are con 

‘ tmually hemmed m, and hindered by the preaching of the Word, and 

* ministration of the Socramente It w&tB (iiioth&F thvtiff &vcn tiow tn 
^ a haatlim land, especiaUy m one where Satan was not left m nndis 
‘ turbed possession, but wherein the great crisis of the conflict between 
Might and darkness was findmg place tlirough the first moommg 
‘ there of the Gospel of Christ There we should expect very much to 
‘ find, whether or not in such great intensity, yet manifestations analogous 
‘ to these In a very interesting communication from India, Rhenius, 
‘ the Lutheran missionary, gives this os exactly his own experience there, 
‘ — namely, that among the native Christians, even though many of 
‘ them walk not as children of hght, yet there is not this falhng under 
‘ Satamc mfluence in soul and body which he traces frequently in the 

* heathen around him , and he shows by a remarkable example, and one 

* in which he is himself the witness throughout, how the assault m the 
‘ name of Jesus on the kingdom of darkness, as it brmgs out all forms 
‘ of devihsh opposition mto fiercest activity so it calls out the endeavour 

* to counterwork the truth through men who have been made direct 
‘ organs of the devilish will ’ 

‘ These possessions,’ says, however, another authority,^ ‘ are not 
‘ restricted to professed, heathens I have met with several oases 
‘ amongst persons who had recently placed themselves under Chnstian 
‘ instruction, and a few amongst native Christians of longer standing, 
*m which all the ordinary symptoms of possession, as recognized by 
‘ Shanars, were developed This correspond, I beheve, with the expen 
‘ ence of most of the miaaionanes in TmneVeUy The relatives m such 

* cases do not think themselves at liberty to attempt to exorcise the 
‘ demon m the usual way Accordingly, the missionones have sometimes 
‘ been sent for to try the effect of European remedies, and when they have 
‘ interfered have generally succeeded to the people’s satisfaction, as well 
‘os their own Some of the possessions yield by degrees to moral 
‘ influences and alternatives , but m the majonty of oases the most 

* effectual exorcism is — ^tartar-emetic “ 

‘ I do not contend that real demoniaeal possessions never occur m 

* heathen coimtnes Where Satan rules without opposition, and where 
‘ behef in the reality and frequency of possessions is so general, it is 

* natural lio suppose that there must be some foundation for the behef 

* Popular delusions generally include a fact My mmd is open to receive 
‘ evidence on the subject , and considermg the number ^ astonishing 
‘ oases that almost every native says he has been told of by those who 
‘ have seen them, I had hoped some day to witness something of the 
‘ kmd myself Bnt I have not yet had an opportrauty of being present 


^ The Rev R Caldwell, B A,, m his Shetcih of the Ttnnevdly Shanm 
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‘ wliere preternatural symptoms were exhibited, though I have sought 
‘ for such an opportunity for nearly twelve years, the greater part of 
‘ the time in a devil-worshipping community. This is the experience, 
‘ as far as I have heard, of aU British and American missionaries, with 
‘ the exception of one dubious case. Our German brethren seem to 
‘ have been more fortunate.’ 

Mr. Caldwell and his friends, we may add, perhaps sought for too 
much evidence. 



CHAPTER X 


THE STATE \rTER DEATH — ^HIDES — ^P^ADISE — ^FINAL 
EMANCIPATION 

The mourners assemble on the evening of the funeral at the 
house of the deceased, where a Brahmin reads to them the 
Gurood Pooran , they come together every succeeding evening 
until this scripture has been read through Therein Kjishn 
has revealed to Gurood many tests by which the destination of 
the spint after death may be infallibly ascertamed Some 
souls, as the deity has declared, pass at once to Paradise, others 
attain less penshable joys in the company of the finally emanci- 
pated Of these luglily favored beings we shall shortly have 
to speak, but we turn, for the present, to those more numerous 
spirits who tread the fieqiiented pathway which leads to the 
gate of Yuma 

The souls of those who have not secured for themselves an 
unquestioned right of admission to either of the upper worlds 
are fated to pass through the valley of the shadow of death, 
and to appear before the judgment-seat of the sovereign of 
Hades According to the predommance of their good deeds, 
or their crimes, they travel, it would seem, along roads of com- 
parative comfort, or of various degrees of torment The 
authors of the Pooran, being apparently of opinion that the 
human mind is more easily acted upon through its fears than 
tlirough its hopes, have confined themselves almost exclusively 
to the descnption of the latter 
On the tJnrteenth day after decease the Pret, or newly- 
embodied spirit, IS compelled by the eimssanes of Hades to 
set forth on its journey towards Yumpoor Its attendants 
aggravate the misenes of the wicked soul by their threats and 
upbraidings They cry to the Pret, ‘ Come quick, evil one 1 
‘ We will carry you to Yuma’s door , we will cast you into 
‘ Koombheep&k, or some other hell I ’ Anudst sudi terrible 
omens the Pret, groanmg ‘ alas I alas I ’ pursues its melancholy 
vox. n EC 
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route, straining its ear to catch the lamentations of its friends, 
to which it clings, as to the last bond connecting it with earth, 
until increasing distance renders the mournful sound inaudible 

The city of Yuma is to the south, below the earth, and 
eighty-six thousand yojuns ^ from it The roads by which the 
souls of the wicked are conducted thither are stiewed with 
thorns, which lacerate the feet, or paved as if with heated 
copper Along these painful ways, where no tree offers its 
shade to the weary traveller by day, and where no kindly 
hand guides him during the hours of darkness, the Pret is 
urged without any repose He cries, ‘ Alas I alas I O my 
son 1 ’ and reflects upon his crimes in having made no gifts to 
Brahmins The servants of Yuma heap upon him annoyance, 
draggmg him along as a harsh keeper drags a monkey He 
groans withm himself, ‘ I have given nothing to Brahmins , 
‘ I have offered no fire-sacrifice , I have performed no penances, 
‘ I have neglected the worship of the Devs , I have paid no 
‘ respect to Gunge’s streams, which give liberation 1 Now, 
‘ 0 body, suffer the recompense of your deeds ’ And again 
‘ I have constructed no place of water, where there was need 
of it, for men, birds, or animals , I have prepared no pas- 
‘ turage for cattle , I have given no ordinary gifts , no gifts 
‘ to cows , I have presented no one with the Veds or with the 
‘ Sh&stras Even the virtuous actions which I performed have 
‘ not remained in my possession ’ ’ 

On the eighteenth day of its journey, the Pret arrives at 
Oogr&pooT, the first of the sixteen cities which stud the road to 
Hades It is inhabited entirely by Prets There is a river there 
called Pooshp Bhudrd, and a large fig-tree beneath which the 
servants of Yuma halt a day Here the Pret receives such 
offermgs as its relatives have presented m Shr&ddh, or if less 
fortimate, sits sohtary, lamenting and upbraiding itself with its 
neglect m havmg failed to provide for this sad journey through 
a land where nothing can be purchased, and where there is no 
one who gives 

Another fortmght brmgs the Pret to Soureepoor, where Raja 
Jungum rules, who is as terrible as the Angel of Death The 

^ The yojuii is a measure of distance which different authorities make 
eq,ual to four miles and a half, or to mne milfia 
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trembling Pret makes here another halt, and receives the 
benefits of the shraddh performed that day upon earth From 
this place, passing in its way the cities called Wurendra, 
Gundhurv, Siddhagum, Kroor, and Krounch, the Pret proceeds 
to Vichitra-nugger, travelling day and mght through a thick 
jungle, sometimes annoyed by a rain of stones, at other times 
oppressed with blows struck by invisible hands Vichitra Raja, 
who is the brother of Yuma, rules in this city When the Pret 
has left Vichitra-nugger it encounters the most appalhng part 
of its journey, — 

Hino via, Tartarei quaa fert Acherontis ad undas 

It now takes the road to Vyeturunee, and it has also to 
endure the horrors of the Ushee-puttra Wun, a forest whose 
ever-fallmg leaves are long and sharp as sword-blades 

‘ Tlie description of the mighty river, Vyeturunee, is,’ says 
Krishn, * a thing terrible to hear ’ The Pret, amvmg at its 
banks, shrieks with agony when it beholds a river one hundred 
yojuns broad, whose sands are formed of the flesh of men, and 
whose fetid sti earns, flowmg with human blood and the filthy 
matter which exudes from ulcers, simmer as butter meltmg on 
the fire In the river’s bed, pools and rocks alternate , its 
depth IS prodigious, and buoyancy deserts its floods when they 
are mvited to sustam the sinner Worms and lice abound 
therein, alligators and all monsters which infest the waters, 
The sky glows like a furnace, and for the unprotected sinner 
no shade is there but Such as is to be derived from the out- 
stretched wings of camon birds which sail in the air and vultures 
whose beaks are iron * O Gurood I ’ has Krishn exclaimed, 
himself apparently trembling at the horrors of the scene, 
‘ O Gurood ^ twelve suns pour forth, in that fearful place, 
‘ a heat such as shall be that of the conflagration of the world ’ 
Amidst these scenes of horror certain smners, and m par- 
ticular those who have neglected to employ any means for 
securing their passage across Vyeturunee, remam for ever, 
Those who are less miserable are received mto the boats of 
a thousand Kyewurtts,^ who ferry them across the stream 
The cities which remam to be visited by the Pret who 

[1 Skt hatvmia, ‘ a fisherman ’ ] 

K e 2 
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has escaped the horrors of Vyetunmee are named Buhwapud, 
Dookhud, Ndnakrund, Sootupt, Roudra, Pdyownrshun, Shee- 
t&dya, and B&hoo-Bheetee In this latter it arrives at the 
end of a yeai’s journey Here, by the virtue of the sixteen 
shr^ddhs, it obtains a new body, which is as high as from the 
elbow of a man to the tip of his finger, and at the same time 
the old body, which has been so far the travelling companion of 
the soul, vamshes, ‘ as the divmity passed from Purshooram 
‘ when he crossed weapons with Ram ’ 

At this time the Supindee Shraddh should be performed, 
which, in some cases, appears to produce actual emancipation 
The soul rests in Bdhoo-Bheetee, and obtains a cessation of 
imsery m proportion to the value of the rebgious gifts which it 
had presented while on earth 

One more stage, and the soul beholds spread before it the 
huge city of Yuma, extending to a length of one thousand 
yojuns At the entrance thereof, surrounded by an non wall, 
towers the mansion of Chitragoopt On a magnificent throne, 
studded with pearls, sits this first of the servants of Yuma, — 
like Azrael the Arabian angel of death, countmg the time 
which Is allotted to human life, and recording the good deeds 
and the crimes of mortals Around the residence of their 
chief dwell the mimsters of human suffering, Jwur, Loots., 
Vishphotuk, the spirits of fever, leprosy, smaU-pox, and all the 
other diseases which afflict mahkmd, as of old they dwelt m 
the realms of the long-smce dethroned sovereign of Erebus, — 

Vestibulum ante ipsum, pnmisque m fanoibus Orci 
Luotua et ultnces posuere oubiha Curse , 

Pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisciue Seneotus, 

Et Metua, et malesuada Fames, ao tiirpis Egestaa, 

Tembilea visa formae, [Virgil, Aenetd, vi, 273-7 ] 

These, all of them, are the satelhtes of Chitragoopt, and the 
messengers who, at his bidding, beckon the soul to Hades 
Yuma’s city contains a celestial colony of Gundhurvs and 
Upsur4s Thirteen Shruwuns, sons of Brumha, keep its gates 
Their privilege it is to travel, Hecate-like, through heaven, 
earth, and hell , and upon them distance has no power in regard 
of either si^t or soimd* Such are the sentmels of Chitragoopt, 
who keep him informed of the actions of mortals Their wives 
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are of equal power with themselves The Shruwuns, however, — 
for the mind which formed the Poordns can conceive no bemg, 
reach he to whatever height of majesty, to be superior to such 
allurements, — are described as capable of bemg concihaled by 
certain gifts One of them in particular, who bears the illus- 
trious name of Dhurum-dwuj, oi ‘ Banner of Justice,’ is 
represented as speaking on behalf of the souls by whom he has 
been propitiated with gifts of the se\en kmds of gram 
The palace of Yuma is fifty yojuns long, and twenty yojuns 
high It IS covered with jewels , the sweet soimd of bells 
echoes through its courts , garlands of flowers ornament its 
doors , and flags wave over its battlements Withm, seated 
on a massive throne, the monarch of Patfil receives the souls 
who are marshalled before his judgment-seat to the sound of 
the warlike conch-shell The good behold in him a majestic 
sovereign , but to the eyes of the wicked, who tiemble at the 
sight, he appears as a hideous fiend Rising from his throne, 
he welcomes the former with respect, and soon dismisses them 
to the regions of Paiadise , but, froAviimg upon the latter, he 
delivers them to his immsters, that they may cast them into 
the pits of hell, and there confine them, 

to fast in fixes 

Till the foul oximes, done in then days of natuxe. 

Are burnt and purged away [Shakespeare, Hamlet, i 6 ] 

The pits of hell are eighty-four himdred thousand m number , 
the prmcipal hells are twenty-one, whose names are Rouruv, 
Muhabheiruv, Tameesur, Undhtfimeesur, Koombheepak, and 
others The spirits havmg there suffered certain pumslunents, 
obtam bodies of four classes, each class of twenty-one hundred 
thousand kmds,^ such as ‘ Induj,’ or bodies bom of eggs , 

‘ Oodbhij,’ which grow as vegetables , ‘ Sweduj,’ which are 
generated of flmds , ‘ Jurayooj,’ which are produced by the 
conjunction of male and female 
Of the spirits whom Yuma dismisses to the upper worlds, 
some pass to Swerga or Dev-Lok , others, who have httle 
virtue, remam among the imclean Devs, of which class are the 

^ That IB to say, perhaps, four dasses of (me hundred thousand apieoe, 
m each of the twenty one pxinoipal hells. 
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Yukshes, Bheiruvs, Vyet&ls, the Bhoots ^ wluch follow Shiva, 
and others Female souls of little virtue become Yuksheenees, 
Shdkeenees who follow Doorgfi., and other unclean Devees 
The residence of the imclean spirits is Bhoowur-Lok, which is 
immediately above the earth ^ Above Bhoowur-Lok agam is 
Swerga, the Paradise of Indra, which reqmres a more particular 
description 

The author of Curiosities of Literature has placed among 
apparently ridiculous titles of honoi bestowed on princes that 
of the Kandyan sovereign of ‘ Dewo ’ (Dev), or, as he interprets 
it, ‘ God ’ When Mr D’Isiaeh saw somethmg absurd in the 
application of this title to a king, he no doubt miderstood it 
in none of its less important meanings, but m that of the 
Supreme Bemg, the Sovereign of the umverse 
The word Dev has not usually this exalted meamng It is 
applied, as we have seen, to other sovereigns than the Kandyan, 
m much the same sense m which the title of Divus was apphed 
to Juhus or to Augustus, by the Romans, and indifferently to 
those monaichs whose names, like that of Koomslr PM, are 
cherished by their countrymen, and to those who have, like his 
bloody successor, aftei a reign of oppression and violence, 
‘ departed without being desired ’ The meaning, however, 

^ Not to be confounded with the Bhoot which has been already 
desonbed, and which is a far mfenor spint 
“ See Manu n, 76 Also Prince of the power of the an, Uvlaa of the 
darhneaa of this world St Paul to the Ephesians, u 2, and vi, 12 On 
the latter passage Mr Valpy has the following — 

‘ It was a Jewish and popular opinion, which, as Mr Mede observes, 
‘ St Paul was disposed to approve, and Sonpture seems to countenance, 
‘ that the air or sub celeatiM regions were inhabited by the evd spirits ’ 
Milton alludes to this in Paradise Lost, Book x, 182, 190 — 

So spake this oracle, then verified, 

When Jesus, son of Mary, second Eve, 

Saw Satan fall, like hghtnmg, down from heaven, 

Pnnoe of the air , then, nsmg from his grave, 

Spoiled prmoipalities and powers, triumph’d 
In open show , and, with ascension bright. 

Captivity led captive through ihe avr. 

The realm itself of Satan, long usurp'd , 

Whom he shall tread at last imder our feet 
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which IS usually conveyed to the nnnd of a Hindoo by the 
word ‘ Dev,’ is, first, indefinitely a dweller in any one of the 
upper worlds, and, secondly, more particularly an inhabitant of 
Swerga 

It IS to Shiva or Vishnoo alone that prayers are made for 
that release from the continuing round of transmigration which 
IS called ‘Moksh,’ or emancipation In former days these 
divimties were not opposed to each other ‘ The poet,’ says 
Chimd Bharot, at the commencement of his epic, 

has celebrated the praises of Huree , 

In the same strain he has also extolled Hur 
Who pronounces Eesh and Sham to be distmct. 

That man will depart to Hell 

Higher than the high is the great splendor ^ 

Which pertams to Narayun 
Never shall he approach it 
Who reviles Muheshwur ’ 

But in the present day no mdividual addresses himself to both 
of these divinities He must hold to the one and reject the 
other into a subordmate position Thus it is practically the 
case that no Hmdoo can apply the word Dev, in its sense of 
God, to more than one being 

Three hundred and thirty milhons of Devs are, however, 
spoken of m the Hmdoo scriptures These are the occupants, at 
one particular pomt of time, of Swerga, the Paradise over 
which Indra rules — they are so far, however, from bemg gods 
that they are represented as envying those who precede them 
in the attainment of emancipation,^ and it is only by straining 
the term that the title of Kmg of Immortals can be apphed to 
Indra * These,’ saith the Geeta, ‘ having through virtue 
‘ reached the mansion of the Kmg of the Soors feast on the 
‘ exqmsite heavenly food of the gods (Devs) ihey who have 
‘ cnjojfc this lofty region of Sxoerga, but whose mrtue is ecehausted, 

‘ revis^the habitation of mortals ’ ® They are among those 
transient thmgs of the poet’s-— 

Whose flow’nng pnde, so fading and so fickle, 

Short Time doth soon out down with his consummg sickle 

^ Moksh, that is, higher than Swerga 

* Vide vol 1 , p 211 

® Vide Sir WiUiam Jones’s Works, vol xni, p 295 [This is the famous 
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They are not iirevocably stationed in Paiadisc, nor exempted 
from the necessity of bemg again born into this mortal world, 
and of imdergomg, perhaps, repeated transmigrations Their 
tenure of Swerga exhausted, they descend to earth, and their 
character of Dev is again clothed upon ^vlth that of mortal 
man Hence, when the Hmdoos behold a meteor falhng from 
heaven, they believe that it is a Dev who has enjoyed the 
happiness which was the reward of his virtuous life m a former 
birth, and is now returning, with alas I but feeble reminiscence 
of his more blessed state, to be reborn upon this earth 

Indra himself reigns only for a season, and then gives place 
to some other whom a hundred Ushwameds have fitted to fill 
the throne of heaven He is, notwithstanding, during the 
duration of his power, a sublime sovereign , the arch of Ins 
IS his bow, the lightnmg is the ghtter of his brandished weapons, 
and the deep-voiced thunder the rollmg of his royal drum 

In the endeavour to realize the idea of a future state of 
happmess, human conception has never risen beyond th^ 
assembling into one place of the objects which men hold most 
dear in the present world ‘ Instead of using these merely as 
* analogies, which might help them to some V£^e conception 
‘ of those, they take them for specific earnests of the others ’ ^ 

doctrmo of Samara, or wandering of the soid, until it has exhausted 
its karma, or the result of its actions m past births This doctrine first 
appears m the Upamahads, and is remarkably similar to the teaching 
of Plato, e g in the legend of Er the Pamphyhan which closes the 
JtepvUtc The passage of the Oita here referred to is from the nmth book, 
and is thus rendered by Sir Edwm Arnold 

Yea I those who learn 

The threefold Veds, who dnnk the Soma wme, 

Purge sms, pay saonfioe — ^from Me they earn 
Passage to Svarga , where the meats divme 

Of great gods feed them m high Indra’s heaven. 

Yet they, when that prodigious ]oy is o’er, 

Paradise spent, and wage for ments given, 

Come to the world of death and change once more ] 

^ Vide Sermons, chiefly expository, by R-iohard Edmund Tytwhitt, 
M A. Oxford J H Parker, 1847 Vol i, pp 637-640 
Perhaps as good on illustration as can he readily selected of the truth 
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The Hindoo conception of Swerga does not violate the general 
rule, although its inadequacy seems to have been perceived by 
its authors The second of the four means of attaining per- 
fection, mdicated by the Vedant-sm*, is the cultivation of * a 

* distaste of all sensual pleasures, and even of the happiness 
‘ enjoyed by the gods (Devs) ’ ^ In the city of Umur4wutee, 
the capital of Swerga, grows the tree of desire, which confers 
upon the demzens of Paradise the power of obtaming for 
themselves or others whatever, m that or the lower Loks, they 
seek to possess, and thus procures for them such honors as 
are derivable from the prayers of mortals for objects of 
terrestrial enjoyment It is for these only that the Devs of 
Swerga are worshipped 

The Devs obtain, dunng their allotted term, bodies ever 
youthful and mcapable of pam Their food is iimrut or am- 
brosia ICItmdhenoo supphes them m perfection with all those 
products of the cow, which are so indispensably necessary to 
Hmdoo happiness The Gundhurvs entertam them with 
celestial music Nor are they deprived of the pleasures of 
love As the Arabian paradise has its Howns, and the Hall 
of 0dm its Valkyriors, so the more ancient heaven of India 
boasts of its XJpsuris Like the virgins of Valhalla the 
choosers of the slam, the Upsur&s contmually hover above the 
field of battle, ready to convey to Swerga the wamors who pass 
to heaven through its carnage Nor is the zeal of the Rajpoot 

of this remark is ftmiished by the following passage from ‘ the Deaatir,’ 
an apochryphal work, purportmg to be ‘ Sacred Wntmgs of the Anment 
‘ Persian Prophets * Though the work be a forgery, the conception of 
heaven Will be admitted to be eminently Persian — 

‘ In the heavens there is pleasure such as none but those who en]oy 
‘ it can conceive The lowest degree of enjoyment m heaven is such as 

* is felt by the poorest of men when he receives a gift e^nal to this whole 
‘ lower world Moreover, the pleasures that arise m it, from the beauty 
‘ of wives, and handmaid, and slaves, from eatmg and dnhkmg, from 

dress, and firte carpetSy and commodious seats, is such as cannot be 
‘ comprehended m this lower world To the celestials, the bounty of the 

* Most High Mezdam hath vouchsafed a body which admitteth not of 
‘ separation, which doth not wax old, and is susceptible of neither pain 

* nor defilement. 

‘ 2h the name of Laieng 1 * 

' y%de, Ward’s Hivdooa, vol i, Introduction, p v 
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chieftams less sustained by faith than that of the soldiers of the 
crescent, who — 

Kiak a life with httle loss. 

Secure in Paradise to be. 

By Houns loved immortally 

[Byion, Siege of Corinth, xu ] 

It IS not, however, the death of the soldier ^ alone, which 
entitles to canonization as a Dev He who dies at Broach, 
Prubh^s, Sidhpoor, or Aboo, attains to the heaven of Indra ^ 
It IS, however, the faithful only to whom these promises apply 
The wicked slaughterer offish, it is said, daily beholds in vain the 
sanctifying streams of the Nerbudda He who settles annual 
grants upon priests carries with him to Paradise his father and 
mother, and the progemtors of both The giver of ‘ bnde- 
‘ gift ’ to Brahmins, obtains the joy of the Soors’ dweUmg for 

^ The foUowmg is extracted from an account given at the time by 
a Prenoh party who humanely employed themselves m relievmg wounded 
Russian soldiers ob they lay on the field of Inkermaim — ‘A Pole, 

* belongmg to the Foreign Legion, who happened to be present, asked 
‘ some questions of the poor men They informed him that their popes 
‘ and their officeVa had asaiued them that the pagan enemies of the Holy 
‘ Church of the Autocrat caused the Russian prisoners to be put to the 
‘ most frightful torture, and that such of the children of the Czar as died 
‘ m the sacred war would mount straight to Paradise, unless they were 
‘ m a state of sm, and m which case they would be again bom m their own 
‘ country ’ 

* ‘ The most renowned site of these Mongol sepulchres is m the 
‘ provmce of Chan Si, by the famous Lama convent of the Five Towers , 

‘ the ground is said to be so holy, that those who are interred there are 
‘ sure to effect an excellent transmigration This marvellous sanctity 
‘ IS attnbuted to the presence of old Buddha, who has had his abode 
‘ there, withm the centre of a mountain, for some ages In 1842, Toko 

* wra, of whom we have already spoken, transported thither the bones 

* of his father and mother, and haid, aocordmg to his own account, the 

* happmess of viewing Buddha face to face, through a hole not larger 
‘ than the mouth of a pipe He is seated m the heart of the mountain, 
‘ cross legged, and doing nothing, surrounded by Lamas of all countries 
^ engaged in oontmual prostrations 

‘ In the deserts of Tartary, Mongols are frequently met with oarrymg 
‘ on their shoulders the bones of their kmdred, and journeying m caravans 

* to the Five Towers, there to purchase, almost at its weight in gold, 

* a few feet of earth whereon to erect a mausoleum. Some of Hiem 

* undertake a journey of a whole yearns duration, and nf excessive hard 

* dnp, to reach this holy spot ’ — Hud a Travels 
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his paternal ancestors , he who has constructed a w£i.v, a well, a 
reservoir, a garden, or a house of Devs, or who repairs these, is 
admitted to Umurpoor, and the giver to Brahmms of mango 
trees or daily gifts is borne to that abode of happmess in a 
splendid chariot, upon which four servants sit to fan him with 
chamurs They also attam to Swerga who offer their heads to 
Shiva in the lotus-worship, who take ‘ the terrible leap ’ from 
the summit of some consecrated chff, who drown themselves in 
the holy waters of the Ganges, or commit smcide m any of those 
other modes which the Hmdoo scnptmes have invested with 
the character of meritonousness Of such self-sacrifices that 
of the Sutee is the most lemarkable, as it has also been the 
most common The wife who burns with the corpse of her 
lord lives with her husband as his consort in Paradise , she 
piocures admission also to that sacred abode for seven genera- 
tions of her own and his progemtors, even though these should 
have been consigned, for the pumshment of their own misdeeds, 
to the abodes of torture over which Yuma presides * While 
‘the pile IS preparing,’ is the exclamation of the Brumli 
Pooran, ‘ tell the faithftd wife of the greatest disty of woman , 
‘ she is loyal and pure who burns herself with her husband’s 
‘ corpse ’ And the Gurood Poorto declares that the Sutee 
lives with her husband m the unbroken felicity of Swerga for 
thirty-three milhons of years, at the end of which period she 
IS re-born m a noble famaly, and re-umted to the same well- 
beloved lord 

Sometimes, instead of joining m the nng of mourners, the 
wife of the deceased sits awhile silent and stern Presently, 
with wildly rolhng eye and frantic gesture, she bursts forth 
into exclamations of ‘ Victory to Umb& ^ Victory to Rim- 
* chor 1 ’ It IS beheved that ‘ Sut has come upon her,’ that she 
IS mspired, or rather has already assumed the nature of those 
who dwell m Swerga The hands of the new Devee are im- 
pressed m vermilion upon the wall of her house as an omen of 
prosperity , the same hands are imposed also upon the heads of 
her children Her family and friends seek her benediction, and 
question her of the future , her enemies stave, by submission, 
to avert her anger, or, trembling, hide themselves from her 
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cui&e The raja and his chiefs approach her presence with 
offenngs of cocoa-nuts and bndal vestments, she is set upon 
horseback, and, preceded by music, goes forth to accompany 
her husband to the pyie Dressed m her most splendid gar- 
ments, m procession such as that of marriage, she passes through 
the town, the people bending before her, and pressmg to touch 
her feet She cries, ‘ Quick I qmck^ my lord will elude my 
‘ delay, he is already getting to a distance from me ! ’ She is 
eager ‘to join her lord through the flame’ ‘Victory to 
‘ Umba I Victory to Runchor ’ ’ is still her cry, and it is 
taken up by those around her When she reaches the gate of 
the town, she makes the auspicious impression of her hands 
with vermihon upon its doors 

The pile of the Sutee is unusually large , heavy cart-wheels 
are placed upon it, to which her limbs are bound, or sometimes 
a canopy of massive logs is raised above it to crush her by its 
fall She seats herself with her husband’s head reclming in her 
lap, and undismayed by all the paraphernaha of torment and 
of death, herself sets fire to the pile It is a fatal omen to hear 
the sound of the Sutee’s groan , as, therefore, the fire springs 
up from the pile, there nses simultaneously with it a deafening 
shout of ‘ Victory to Umb§, I Victory to Runchor 1 ’ and the 
screaming horn and the hard rattling drum sound their loudest 
until the saciifice is consummated 

These spectacles, so full of horror, are now, it is true, but 
larely witnessed they still, however, occur sometimes ^ The 
nte was compulsory only m the case of Rajpoots , by some 
castes of Hmdoos, — as, for instance, by the Nflgur Brahmins, — 
it was never practised at all 

Goozerat is covered with monuments, more or less perma- 
nent, pomtmg out the spots whence mortals have departed to 
Swerga These are sometimes merely unhewn stones, smeared 
with red-lead, or heaps, such as we have described, loosely 
thrown together, but more usually engraved head-stones, either 
standmg alone, or covered by the pavihons called Chutrees, and 
not unfrequently temples of greater or less size, which enclose 

^ On the 1st of October, 1853, the wife of the Waghela chief of AloowS 
became a Suteo at that Tillage, m the Gmkowar’s district of Kxiree 
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an image of the Dev The sculptured monuments are called 
‘ paleeyos ’ They bear a rude representation of the deceased 
warnor mounted upon his war-horse, or driving his chanot, 
according to the circumstances which may have attended his 
fall The p^eeyo of the Sutee is distingmshed by a woman’s 
arm adorned with marriage bracelets A dagger piercing the 
heart or throat of a man often shows the spot where a Bh^t has 
slain himself m Trag^ Beneath the sculptured bas-rehef is 
■written the name of the deceased, the date of the death, and 
usually an account of the circumstances which preceded it 
These fimeral monuments, frequently m great numbers, fringe 
the reservoirs of water, or cluster around the gateways of the 
towns At each paleeyo the relations of the deceased worship 
once a year, either on the anniversary of the death, or on some 
other day appomted for festival, and when a mamage takes 
place in the family thither the bnde and bridegroom repair, to 
pay obeisance to their beatified ancestor 

Some of these monuments attam insensibly to a high degree 
of sanctity If a person who has made a vow at one of them 
chance to obtain the object which he had m view, his gratitude 
leads him to spend money m entertammg Bralumns at the 
paleeyo, or even m erecting a temple there In either case the 
fame of the Dev is spread by those who are interested in 
maintaining it, and others are attracted to the now general 
worship 

The temple of tlie Devee Boucherajee, as we have seen, 
grew up out of a rude stone placed to commemorate the 
death of a Chirun woman Another much worshipped shrme 
in the Runn of Kutch, on the road from Hulwud to Areesur, 
marks the place where Wurn&jee Purm4r, a Rajpoot chieftam, 
was slam in the garments of his hardly celebrated mamage, 
when pursuing a band of predatory Koolees who had earned 
off the cattle of his town One of the most mteresting, pro- 
bably, of the later eases of canomzation, is that of Sudoob& the 
Bh&tun, which we now propose to desenbe to our readers 

In the year succeeding that m which the victor of Assaye 
had crushed the power of Napoleon, the city of AhmecL still 
owed a divided duty to the Peshwah and the Omkow&r, whose 
representatives held their respective courts m the two citadels 
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called the Budder and the Huwelee At this time a set of 
men of bad character, called Chirdee^s, followed in the city 
the trade of common informers The Chardeeas were a source 
of revenue, and as the governments of that day had but one 
idea— that of filling their coffers by any and every means — 
they were esteemed by their rulers in proportion to the gain 
winch was acquired through their agency A common mode 
of extorting money, pursued by the Ch^-rdeesLs, was that of 
accusmg respectable women of loose behaviour They some- 
times also procured females of blemished characters to name as 
their paramours men of wealth, from whom the Hindoo rulers, 
on the ground of their immorality, exacted fimes Of these the 
Ch^rdee^s retamed a fixed share, but they also took care to 
secure perqmsites of their own appomtment 

The most notorious of these informers was a Waneeo named 
Ootum, who lived in the division of the city called Shahpoor, 
near which is the Bhatw&r& This Chardeea, it is said, 
attempted, without success, the virtue of Sudoobfi., the wife of 
a Bh&t named Huree Singh In revenge of his repulse he 
brought against hei a false accusation of adultery, and having 
procured officers from the Peshwah’s governor, proceeded one 
night to arrest her The Bh&tun made many protestations of 
innocence, and ineffectually appealed to the mercy of the 
Ch4rdee§, He refused to forgo his gam and his revenge 
The officers were draggmg her away, when the terrified woman 
cried to her husband to preseive her honour by those dreadful 
means which the Bhfi,ts well knew how to employ Huree 
Singh, thus adjured, brought from his house his infant child, 
and killing it, hung it up in its cradle to the branch of a mango 
tree, which stands m the centre of Bhfitw&rfi, Notwithstanding 
this sacrifice Ootum remamed inflexible, and repeatedly ordered 
the officers to drag her along Sudoobfi., driven to desperation, 
at last implored her husband to turn his sword upon herself 
The fanatical Bh4t, without hesitation, struck her head from 
her body 

The news spread as the mght wore away, and the BhAts and 
others who were accustomed to practice Tr^A, assembled at 
the spot where the tragedy had been acted They considered 
their own honour tarmshed by the ill success of Huree Singh’s 
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first resort to that peculiar means of compelling acquiescence 
with demands which they themselves might be next day forced 
to employ, and the sight of the corpses of Sudooba and her 
child excited them to fury Seizing whatever weapons first 
presented themselves they r^n to destroy the Ch4rdee4s By 
the time that morning broke a crowd of Bhats was collected 
around the reservoir in front of the college of Azim Khan, and 
the once royal entrance to the Budder Ramchunder Molelkur, 
the Peshwah’s officer, became alarmed at the mass of people 
which had collected, and the heavy gates of the Budder were 
already swinging on their hinges, when Ootum, watching his 
opportunity, rushed into the citadel, and threw himself on the 
protection of the governor Another celebrated Chardeea, 
named Jeewim Joweyree, escaped, also, and found shelter m the 
Gmkowar’s Huwelee The whole of that day the Bhats, fast- 
ing and tlursty, pursued the Chardeeas Some they beat, 
others they wounded, and a few they put to death It is men- 
tioned in a ballad which commemorates the e\ent, that one 
Cliardeea, who had concealed himself in a well, was drawn up 
by the mob and torn to pieces 

The next day the Bhats assembled at the Guikowar’s 
Huwelee, and shouted for the blood of Jeewun Joweyree The 
commandant, who was a popular officer, remonstrated with 
them, entreatmg them not to dishonour his government by 
compeUmg him to surrender the Chftrdee^, and promismg that 
he would himself expel Jeewun Joweyree m a disgraceful 
manner from the city In earnest of this he exhibited the 
Chltrdee& to them boimd, and with his face blackened The 
Bh&ts were appeased by the exhibition, and withdrew 
They were not, however, so easily mduced to retire from the 
Budder, and the Peshwah’s governor was compelled to seat 
Ootum on a donkey, and cause him to be conveyed, under the 
protection of a guard of soldiers, to the K&lapoor gate, from 
whence he was to be expelled the city The mob followed the 
procession in silence until it had passed beyond the gate They 
then pressed forward, and warned the Mahratta officers that it 
was high time they should secure their own retreat The hint 
was not thrown away the guard hurriedly retired, and the 
mob had now their victim m their hands lliey cast him from 
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off the anima on which he rode, and stoned him to death, 
contmumg to pile missile upon missile, until they had raised a 
heap above his corpse Their work of vengeance thus com* 
pleted, they dispersed to their own homes 

In July of the year following, as is recorded on a marble 
slab on the left hand of the entrance, a small temple rose upon 
the spot where the Bh&tim was sacrificed, and an image of 
Devee Sudooba was installed therein The sacred basil-tree 
was planted before the shrine of the new demzen of paradise, 
and she who on earth was found incapable of protecting her 
reputation otherwise than by sacrificing her life, has become, 
through the virtues of the tree of Swerga, a dispenser of all 
earthly benefits to those who, with incense, bummg of lamps, 
and offermgs of scarlet garments, may be enabled to propitiate 
the favour of a protectress so powerful 

The souls of those whose virtues in their mortal existence 
have been of a higher character than such as entitle to the 
position of a Dev of Swerga, attain to Mooktee or emancipa- 
tion Indra’s paradise, it would seem, bears to this higher 
heaven, a relation such as that which Valhalla bears to the 
Scandinavian Gimh, — ^the palace covered with gold, where, 
after the renovation of all things, the just enjoy delights for 
ever Among those who pass to the habitation of the Mookt, 
Knshn has enumerated in the Gurood Poordn those who sacri- 
fice tlieir lives in defence of a Brahmin, a cow, a woman, or a 
child He has further thus declared — . 

Uyodhya, Muthoorfi,, Itf&ya, 

KiLahee, K&ntee, Uwunteelia, 

Dwfi-ra mntee pooree, understand 
The whole seven as moksh procurers 
Where the Shfilagr&m stone is found, 

Where a stone of Dwar& mutee. 

Where both of these meet, 

There la Mooktee, without doubt 

All hvmg things, it is beheved, possess three kmds of bodies 
—those called ‘sthul,’ ‘ sookshum,’ and ‘ktom,’ — as well 
as the ‘ d,tm& ’ or soul Of these bodies we can give our readers 
but a general description The ‘ sthul ’ is the tangible body 
- gifted with ten * mdreey^s,’ five of which are known to us 
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as the five senses it possesses also four ‘ untuhkurims ’ or 
inner powers, — ^those of instinctive desire, perception, reflec- 
tion, and self-perception or egotism ‘ uhunkar ’ The * sook- 
shtim ’ body possesses the five senses, and the four ‘ untuhku- 
runs.’ In the ‘ karun ’ there are three ‘ goons ’ or qualities — 
r^jus,^ ‘ ttous,’ and ‘ s4twa ’ — ^wluch find their highest 
developments in the natures of Bnimhfi, Shiva, and Vishnoo 
The soul which has attamed to separation from these three 
bodies reaches the state of the Moolrt ^ 

^ [According to Knshna m the Oita, Bk. sir — 

* Saitvan, Rajas and Tamos so are named 
The Quahties of Nature, “ soothfastness,” 

“ Passion ” and Ignorance ” These three bind down 
The changeless spirit m the changeful flesh 

When, watching life, the hnng man perceives 
The only actors are the Qualities, 

And knows what rules beyond the Qualities 
Then is he come nigh imto me ' 

The Soul, 

Thus passing forth from the Three Quahties — 

Whereby arise all bodies — overcomes 

Birth, Death, Sorrow, and Age , and drmketh deep 

The undying wine of Amnt ’ 

The Samkhya system, ‘conceives the Matenal First Cause, itself 
unmtelhgent, to have become developed, by a gradual process of evolu- 
tion, into aU the actual forms of the phenomenal Umverse, except 
the souls Its flrat emanation is huddhi^ mteihgenoe , whence springs 
akamkam^ oonsoiousness (or ‘ oonacioos mind matter,’ Davies) , thence 
the subtle elements of matenal forms, viz. five elementary particles 
{tawmtra) and eleven organs of sense , and finally, from the dementary 
particles, five elements The souls have from all eternity been connected 
with Nature — Shaving in the first place become mvest^ with a subtle 
frame s^hma^anra), consisting of seventeen pnnciples, 

VIZ mteihgenoe, consciousness, elementary pajrticles, and organs of 
sense and action, moluding mmd. To account for the spontaneous 
development of matter, the system assumes the latter to consist of three 
constituents {ffwna), which are possessed of difierent qualities, viz 
sailva^ of pleasmg quahties, such as ‘ goodness *, lightness, luminosity , 
fajaSy of pam giving qualities, such as ‘gloom*, passion, iwjtmty, 
and * tamos of deadening qualities, such as darkness, ngidity, dulness 
which, if not m a state of equipoise, cause unrest and development 
Through all this course of dev^opment, the soul Itself remama p^ectly 
mdifferent, its sole properties b^g those of purity and intAgence , 

VOL II p f 
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The Mookt themselves are divided mto four classes, — ^those 
who have attained to ‘ sHmeepya,’ or residence in the habita- 
tion of the divimty , ‘ s&muddhya,’ or access to his presence , 
‘ saroopya,’ or equality with, and ‘ sayoojya,’ or absolute 
incorporation m, the Supreme The Mookt of the first three 
classes are no longer subject to transmigration, no longer 
amenable to the pumshment of their sms, nor desirous of sen- 
sual pleasures as the reward of their virtue they are, hence- 
forth, incapable of sin It is said, however, that they still 
retain some remnant of ‘ uhunkar,’ and that egotistic piide 
exposes them sometimes to the curse of the Supreme, which 
they expiate by residence for a limited term upon earth 

The Vedfi-ntee believes that the soul of the Mookt is incor- 
porate with Pur-Brumh , the Shamte, or Vaishnavite, that it 
dwells in Kyelas or m Vyekoonth ^ 

the functions usually regarded as ‘ psychic * being due to the mechanical 
processes of the internal organs themselves evolved out of manimate 
matter Invested with its subtle frame, which accompames it through 
the cycle of transmigration, the soul, for the sake of fruition, connects 
itself ever anew with Nature, thus as it were oreatmg for itself ever new 
forms of material existence , and it is only on his attaining perfect 
knowledge, whereby the ever chongmg modes of mteUigenoe cease to 
be reflected on him, that the Pu^ uaha is hberated from the miseries of 
Samsara and contmues to exist in a state of absolute unconsoiousness 
and detachment from matter’ J Eggelmg in Ency Bnt , 11th ed , 
XXIV, 178 ] 

^ There are eighteen PoorS.ns, of which ten are Shaivite and eight 
Vaishnavite , their doctrmes are, of course, not always consistent with 
each other The followers of Shiva regard Vishnoo as merely the flLrst 
of his servants, and the votanes of Vishnoo similarly regard Shiva. 
The Hmdoo sects may, for popular purposes, be reduced to these two, 
for the Vedantees have no great hold on the public mind, and the followers 
of the Shukteea, or female associates of the two great members of the 
tnad, fall under the head of the disciples of either one or other of these. 
Both sects, it wouldseem, beheve m Swerga, m Kyelas, and m Vyekoonth, 
but the Shaivite regards Vyekoonth, and the Vaashnfivite regards 
Kyelas as merely a second S'^erga Each sect behoves that the heaven 
of their opponents passes away with Indra’s paradise at the Muh& 
Pnd&y, but that their own heaven is not so much destroyed as re created 
— ^Kyelas mergmg into Muh& KyelS^s and Vyekoonth bemg elevated 
into Go Lok 

The Hmdoos, we may here remark, do not discompose themselves 
at the names of God or UUah, because they consider these expressions 
synonymous with Purumeshwur--“the Supreme Being, that is to say. 
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Brumh^ dwells m Sutya Lok, surrounded by Reeshees and 
by minor gods He is employed in creating men, and in 
recording human destmy Vyekoonth is the seat of Vishnoo 
— ^the heaven which he quitted to assume the incarnate form of 
R^m There sits the preserver of the world, enthroned with 
his consort LiiLshmee, attended by Hunoomdn, Gurood, and 
all the other beings whose names crowd his mythic story, 
and watched by Droov, the north star, the keeper of his royal 
gate In Kyelas dwells Shiva — his bride, the mystenous 
Doorga, by his side — and broods upon his endless task of world- 
destroying Before him, habited like himself m ashes, their 
hair matted upon their heads, Gunesh and his gobhn crew lead 
the frantic dance, and with mad orgies move the gloomy deity 
to smile 

When the four ages — of gold, of silver, of copper, and of 
iron — ^have each passed over one and seventy times, a reign of 
Indra is complete, and a new sovereign rules m Paradise 
When fourteen Indras have ruled, a day of Brmnh§, is at an 
end, and, as the night draws on, Swerga, Mrityoo-Lok, and 
Pat^l vanish to re-appear in the morning When the deity 
has lived one himdred years, then rages the Muha-Prulay — 
the great fire deluge which envelopes the umverse m one crash 
of rum 

As the smoke of this scene of awful tumult clears away, the 
imagination of the Hmdoo sees ansmg beyond it the form of a 
new heaven, presided over by the God in whom he has centred 
his faith The follower of the Preserver beholds a vision of 
Go-Lok, where Vishnoo in undisturbed sovereignty dwells — 
a four-armed deity Thence it was that the greatest of mcar- 
nate gods, the divine Krishn, descended upon earth, and there, 
m the form of the shepherds and shepherdesses of Vruj, his 

the Piirumatma, or Supreme Spint of the Ved&ntee, the Shiva of the 
Shamte, the Vishnoo of the Vaishnavite This exalted being, they 
consider, does not interfere immediately in the afiaars of men — ^no 
question of scripture is necessarily brought forward by the mtroduction 
of his name. But when the names of Jesus CShnst or Mohmnmed are 
employed, the case is difierent, the Hmdoos understand these to 
refer to some man who appeared on this earth, whom Mlech behove to 
be of similar nature with B&m or Knshn, and the behef m whom is 
necessarily inconsistent with the behef in their own sonptures 

Ff 2 
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votaries are now assembled to dance for ever in the henceforth 
uninterrupted circle of Vrindabun. The worshipper of the 
Destroyer, on the other hand, realizes to himself the eternal 
rest of Miiha Kyelas, as yet but symbolized by the unutter- 
able silence of loftiest Himalaya, where, freed from the bonds 
of a troubled and too often recurring mortal life — a life which 
yet, in reminiscence, seems to him to have been but momen- 
tary — his soul is to find peace in amalgamation with the 
Being from whom it proceeded, as the reflexion of the moon 
appearing for a while upon the rippling surface of a lake is 
suddenly withdrawn to heaven, or as a bubble for a moment 
is distinguishable, and then bursts upon the ocean-bosom of 
the One Supreme.^ 

^ [The dew is on the Lotus, rise, great Sun, 

And lift my leaf and mix me with the wave. 

Om mani padmi hum, the sunrise comes ! 

The dewdrop slips into the shining sea ! 

Light of Asia, fin.] 
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Abdoolah Beg, u 10 
Aboo, 1 202, 225, 233 
Aboo, Mt , 1 3, 37 « , 59, 62, 74, 
263, 442, temples on, 83, 89, 
180, 236, 262, 337, pilgrimage 
to, n 169 , Kshutreeyas created 
on, 236 

Aboogurh, i 337, 338, 376 
abroo[P reputation], u 249 
Aoharya [S A spiritual guide or 
teaoherj, i 182, 196 n 
Adawlnt [A ^adalat, Court of 
Justice, irom ’odl, justice], court 
of justice, u 262, 290, 293, 306 
Adeendth [J^ishabadeva, the first 
Jam Erthafikara], n 6, 9 
AdilKMu,! 311 
Adowdlo, u 124 

A^oree, i 164 [S (Mkora, 
norrible], a sect of Hmdu 
mendioants 

Aheera [S AhhSra, a herdsman], 
name of a nomadic tnhe in 
Kathiavad, i 373, 374 
Ahmed, Shah, i lOdn, 312-36 , 
‘ Courtships of \ 316 
Ahmed Goozeratee, n 270 
Ahmedahad, i 103, 246, 278, 333, 
336,338,341,362, u 11,12,28, 
48, 61, 86, 362, 429 , founded, 
1 312, u 164, Akbar and, 
1 370, 371 , u 272 , taken by 
the Mahiattas,,!! 14, by the 
English, 22 

Ahmednugger, i 333, 366, 368, 
383, u 116,117,211,285 
AhmudAydz, 1 277 
Ajmeer, 1 224 

Akbar, i 109 w, 370, 371, 372, 
377,378,444, n 271 
Allahabad,! 5in 


Allah ooddeen Khiljy, i 266, 
333, 429, u 98,269 
Aloowa, 1 329 

Aluf Khan, i 266, 267, 208-71 
Alymohan,! 376 
Ambula, n 91 
Amrd Bhut, i 180, 199 
Ana (Anak), Kmg of Sambhar, i 
177-8 

Anahilvada, i 37n, 30ii, 67 
See Unhilpoor 
Anjar, u 297 
Anjuna Koombees, u 237 
AnoDev, 1 98 

Anund Oioudush [M Amnda 
chuudasa, joyful fourteenth], 
u 329 

InundDev, 1 98 
Anund Dev, the Wdghela, u 
328-9 

Anund Eow Guikdwar, ii 29-39, 
48,80 

Anund Singh, of Eedur, i 427, 
u 124-9, 142 
AppdSdhib, n 134 
Arabs, i 23 71, 26, 36, 43, 44, 
n 37, 48, 49 
Ardmrd, 1 374 

^oor/i 89, 236, 252, 292, 
398,400 

AiawuUee Mts , i 3, 74, 290 
Aroie,! 282 
Arslan, Sultan, i 169 
Arundhatd, li 32571 
Ashdmbeelee, 1 168. 
Ashdwul,i.l03, 104, 278,312 
Asil (of Cheetore), u 162 » 

Aail [A oiZ, root, stock, origm- 
asU, ongmal], n. 277 
Afiil Gehlotos, 1 163 71 
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Askurunjee, i 411-12 

Asoka, 1 23, 24, 154 , tree, 406 

Asseer, 1 332 

Asuf Khan, i 369 

Atabhaee (Wukhut Singh), u 86 

Aureng Zebe, i 188 n , u 273 

Ayeez, 1 277 

Ayodhya, 1 8 

A^m ]^S.n, u 102 

Babajee Appajee, u 29, 31, 33, 
39, 40, 44, 47, 66-7, 60, 78, 89, 90 
Baghelkund, 1 281 
Bagheyleh tnbe, i 374 
B&gl&na,! 267, 371 
Bahmanwa, 1 444 
Bahmmiy, Shah, the, i 334, 339 
Bahoolod, 1 108 

Ba]6e Row, u 8, 12, 13-14, 16, 27 
B&kulkoo, u 95 

B&l Mool Ra] jSfee Mool Raj II 
Balapoor, u 4 
Balhara, i 44, 46 
Balotra, i 269, 296 
Bfilahaalnm, n 106 
Ballantme, Major, u 122, 171 n , 
176 n -178 n , 177, 180, 197 
Balh, 1 20 
Baly, 1 226 
Bamnneeoo,u 160 
Btoimwa, u 176 
Banswaleh, i 376 
Bansw&ra, 1 369,424,443 
Bappa, 1 162, 152 n 
b^h [M &Sr5, Q harbour, 

u 93 

Baraillee, 1 262 
Barbaras,! 114 w 
Bards,! 164, u 262-7 
B&re^as, u 268 
Barmul, Row, i 368, 411 
Baroda, i 420 , u 9, 10, 11, 13, 
19, 24, 31, 48, 277 , treaty of, 62 
BaroUi,! 24471 
Baseein, u 61 
Bfi,wul Kotheeoo, u 164 
B&wun distnots, i 362 
B&yur, !i 117 
Baz Bahadur, i 332 n 
Bajazet II, i 361 

beeghas [H h^haj one thjrd of an 
acre], u, SO 


Beehur, u 97 

Beejapoor, u 16, 31, 60, 119, 127 
BeejyPal, 1 153 w 
Beenmal, Bhinmal, I 37 n , n 233 
Beeol, 1 320- 
Beer Beelum Dev, i 92 n 
Beesulnugger, i 334 
begum \hegam, T lady of rank], 
1 317 

Beiram, Sultan, i 169 
Beloochees, i 342 
Benares, i 69, 64, 72, 89, 247 
Berai, i 368 

beruks [A hanaq, tioop], u 88 
Beyt, I 235, 361 
Bhfi.dur, 1 68 
Bhlir^, 1 310 

Bhal, the, i 20, 46 w, 168, 281, 
289 

Bh^oosuna, u 163 
Bh&n, Row, 1 362, 363, 361 
Bhangur, u SO 
Bh&npoor, u 132 
Bhdrot Ghund, i 91 
Bhasker Row, u 24, 26, 26 
Bhattarka, i 21 » , 24-6 
Bh&tees, 1 282 
Bhats, 1 154 , ii 262 
Bhawa Meefi,, u 66 
Bh&w&jee, u 86 
Bheelorft, n 173, 217 
Bheels, i 101, 292, 296 , u 268 
Bheem I, i 65 n, 67, 71-3, 74 n , 
76, 79-81, 82-4, 87-90, 91, 
96-7, 99-100, 174 , wife and 
children, 98 

Bheem II, i 66, 67, 200-26, 230, 
293, u 401 

Bheem, Row, of Eedur, i 364 
Bheem Tulow, u 80 
Bheemal,! 416 

Bhmmal, Beenm&l, i 37 » , li 233 
Bhog&wo, 1 164 
Bho], Raja, i 84-90 
Bhooj,! 371,411 
Bhoojnugger, 1 146 
Bhoomblee,! 374 
Bhoomeeas, 1 284, u 60 
Bhooput Smgh, u 41, 46, 106-9 
Bhoot [S hhiUa, ghost, goblin], i 
14, u 370-82,422, 

BhootfisuT, n' 166 
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BLootawud, 11 173 
Bhoowero, 1 151 

Bhoowos [G hMtvOy M bhutya, an 
exorciser], i 301 , u 321, 395 
Bhoowur, Raja, i 27-35, 39, 50, 
114 71 

Bhooyud, Shree, 1 43 
Bhow Singh, i 435 , u 85, 93 
Bhow Vreehnsputee, i 184 
Bhownugger, i 4, 6, 436, 437 , ii 
81, 85-7, 92, 283, 290, 294, 399 
bhiigut[M G jft/idfira/, a worshipper], 
rehgious layman, ii 254 
Bhugut Singh, i 329 
Bhumur thul (Bees’ Valley), i 
322 71 

Bhundhaxeeo, 1 435 
Bhimkora, u 41, 45, 10071, 103, 
105 

Bhureead, 11 283 
Bhnrelee, 1 360 
Bhiirut Raja, i 8 
Bhurwads, u 336 
Bhuteshwur [S Bhuteivara, Lord 
of Ghosts, epithet of Siva], i 19 
Bhutner, 1 94 

Bhut Raj [S bliMa, a wamor], a 
supenor mihtaiy commander, 
1 233 

Bhuvada, i 36, 440 
Bhuvanosrya, 1 36 
Bhyud, u 92, 297 
birth, ceremomes, of, u 349 
birud [S hirvda, badge of excel 
lenoe or ment], i 433 
Birum, 1 374 

Bombay, i 3, 334, 361 , u 18. 
Boondee, i 336, 378 
Boorh&n, 1 370 
Borahs,! 328 
Borsud, u 13, 126, 127 
Botad, 1 297, 350 , u 63, 93 
Boucherajee, u 95 
Boudhist See Buddhists 
bouget [old French, howgeUe, a 
leather water vessei], i 300 
Bourchier, Mr Richard, u 18 
bowlee [H a well, i 241 , 

n 308 

Brahmagupta, i 37 » 

Brahmins, i 47, 63, 104, 115, 
165, 183, 194, 235-6, 248 n , 302, 


I 430, 431 , u 97, 230 , schisms 
I among, 232, castes m Goo 
zerat, 233 , rehgious obser 
vances, 254-9 

Broach (Bhngoo Kucha, Bhrigoo 
poor), 1 14, 62, 70, 235. 248, 
275, 277, 278,312, 368,371, u 
10, English take, 18, 20, 22, 
returned to Mahrattas, 24, 25-7 
Brumh [S Bramha], the Creator, 
1 209,212 

Bucha Pundit, i 427 
Buddhists, 1 11, 12 71 , 13, 24 
Bud Smgh, ii 186 
Bugud, 1 297 
Buhadur Shah, i 368, 429 
Buhawulpoor, n 123 
Bulsar, 1 351 
Bunas, 1 261 
Buntullee, i 55 7^ 

Butchow, 1 285 7i 
Butwa, 1 336 

Cambay, 1 20, 65, 153 ti , 175, 189, 
235, 236, 248, 335, 351, 371 , 
u 85, 93 , plundered, i 266, 275, 
277, 278, battle at, 278, 
Mahrattas and, u 6 
Candeish, i 311, 335, 336, 339, 
368 

Canouj, 1 173. 

Caste [L castus, pure], i 92 , 

origin of, u 230 
Central Provinces, i 82 n 
Ceylon, i 27, 78 
Ch^ud Dev, i 180 
chachur [G chackura, square, 

S chatvara, a place where four 
roads meet], ^cross roads *, u 
96 97 

Chali,i 167,232 
Chalawareh, 1 373 
Chalukyas, i 25, 36, 50 it , 52 it. , 
genealogical tree, 67 
CiSmoond, i 61-2, 65, 67, 08-70, 
72, 74, 78, 80-1 
Chamoond Raj, i 223. 

Ch&npaner, i 38, 172, 236, 326, 
332, 333, 336, 338, 351-63, 371, 
441 

Ch&mpl.wut family, n 117, 165-8 
Ghtopulpoor, 1 426 
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ohamxii [S chamira a yak tail 
fan], 1 401 
Chandela, ii 124 

chandlo [G chandcuo, a red mark 
put on the foiehead], ii 309 
Ohando, Bow, of Eedur, i 426, 
427 

Chandojee, i 329 

CMndunee, u 132, 134, 135, 169- 
71 

OhSngod, 11 153 
Oh&iukya, 1 70 
Chapot&tas, i 25, 37, 41 
Chardeeas, u 430 
ohanuB, u 398-404 
Oh&nins, i 154, 221 , ii 262 
ohasheea [autumnal crop G 
cka^a, a furrow made with a 
plough], u 247 
Chavadaa, i 37 w , 41 » , 49 
Chedee, 1 82-4 
GheeHee, u 31, 48, 50 « 

Cheetodifi, Brahmins, u 234 
Cheetore, i 42 n, 117 it , 153 n , 
173, 181, 271, 381, 384, 429 
Clumn&] 0 e Appa, u 7, 27 
Clutrftsunee, u 145 
Choburee, 1 283 

Chohans, i 201, 262, 442, ii 
100 n , 268 

ohoko [G ckoko, S ohahiahka, a 
8q.uai8],u 256 
ChoodlAumaa, 1 151 
Ohoodels, 1 153 

Ohoolook [S ckvlvha, the hollowed 
palm],! 108 

Chooneenoo puroo, u 105 
Ghoonwfil, 1 275, 282 , u 95, 99, 
103, 119, 290 
Choor^, u 67, 76, 77 
GhoorarB&npoot, u 61 
Choree [G cAorf, the square en 
closure wherem the bnde and 
bndeMoom are mamed], u 369 
Ohoteecda, 1 42?^ 

Choteela, i 283, 284, 286 
Ghoul, 1 361 
Ohour&see, u 28, 31, 50 
Ghoveeses [G chovUaa, twenty 
four], distnots, i 283 
Chowras, i 23^ 37, 52 
ClhubM Bajpoots, i, 282 


Chumardee, i 4, 6, 428 
Ohumpaneer, i 376 
ohumpas [S champaka, Mtchda 
Ghamjmca, a yellow fragrant 
flower],! 239 
Chimd the Bhfi-rot, i 229 
Ohxmdail, 1 82?^ 

Ohundoor, i 37 , u 97, 103 
ohundra shaJa [G cMndra a 
terrace open to moonhght], i 
237 

Ohundra Goopt, i 70 
Ohundra Smgli, i 161 
Chundrfipoor, i 106 
Chundraaungh]ee, 11 66-72 
Ohundrawutee poor, i 89, 172, 
180, 226, 261, 262 , u 268 
Chuneefir, u 100 n , 106 
Chung Dev See Hemchunder 
Ohupim p&l land, i 352 
Chutra-Putees [S chhcUrapati, 
‘lord of the umbrella’, a 
sovereigi prince], i 233 
ohutree [S cJihatraj a canopy], a 
pavflion, 1 20, 363 , u 428 
Chyuwun Ashrum, i 64 
Clarke, Sir WiUiam, u 44-7 
coss [S Xxwfo, a distnot of about 2 
miles], 1 239 

cudeem[A Mm, ancient], u 277 

Ddbhees, i 296 , in 100 
Dahmod, i 333 
Dahul, 1 89 

Dailwara, i 89, 262, 266, 267, 269 
D&km [8 dahni]y a witch, hag, 
1 238 

Dakor, ii 11 
Dfilesanoo, u 163 
Dam&jee Guikowdr (i) ii 4, (u) 
1 6 , u 9, 11, 17, 18, 80, 93, 96, 
277 

Damaun (St John’s), i 3, 361 
Dtomn^er, u 94 
ddn [S mmly gift, i 235 
Danda Bajapun, i 441 
Dangarpur, i 443 
Dfii^rwoo, u 105 
Danta, 1 399,418-19, u. 95, 118, 
134, 141, 143-64 and the 
En^h, 166, 100, 

D&wol, in 163, 164, 
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Dawood, 1 339 

deenar [A, dmdr], a gold com, 

I 271 

Deeaa, i 267, 371 
Deew&lee, u 314 

Deewdn [P divanX a minister, 

II 118 

Behgam,! 324 
Dekh&wara, u 100 n , 106 
Bekkan, i 62, 172, 266, 334 
Delhi, 1 90, 189, 201 
Delol, 1 386 
Demaxmo, u 373 n 
Derol, 1 407, ii 164 
Deshotur, u 131 
De Souza, Sir Miguel, u 82 
Desaees [G , M deaa^^ a hereditary 
officer m charge of a distnct, 
1 426, 427 
Desanot, u 124 
Detroj, u 99 
Dev (Dm), i 37, 440 
Dev (as a title), i 9 , u 377, 

422 

Dev&nee Gohils, i 430, 434 
Dev desh [S Bern d&^a\, land of 
God,i,9 
Devgeeree, 1 61 

Devgnrh (Dowlutabad), i 265, 
268 

Devnmndeer [S dem mamd&at 
a temple], a room m whioh 
family gods are kept, n 266 
Devojee Gohil, i 430 
Dev Puttun, i 236 
Devra Rajpoots, 1 162 
Dewul Ranee, i 267-70 
dewul pd G deit], a temple, 
u 26 

Dewnlya [S deMtwaX a temple 
Deythulee,! 100,174,232 
DMdur, 1 236 
Dhind^,!! 146 
DhSnduIpoor, 1 297, u 109 
Dh&nk, 1 20,284 
Dh4r (DharS, Hugger), i 88, 111, 
117, 119, 146, 171 », 312, u 49 
Dhiij:& Shah, u 102, 

Dharampur,! 444 
Dh^rS-wtirsh, 1 256^262 
Dh&t, 1 282 

Dheeijee, of Wank&aer, u 167-83 


dheerujwMo [G dAfraj, fortitude], 
a brave man, u 249 
Dhers,! 110, 164, ii 238, 321 
Dholka, 1 20, 242, 260, 360, 371 , 
u 8,48, 50 u, 62, 64-6, 82, 92, 
288,290-2,296, tanks at, i 107, 
246, plundered, u 8 
Dhollera,u 80,81,293 
Dhoon&jee, i 429, 432 
Dhootar Phttun, i 437 
DhorS^jee, 1 284 

Dhrfingudrfi, i 286 tt , u 67, 
69 74-6, 78, 79, 91 

Dhubo^, u ^6 
Dhun&l, u 126, 163, 164 
Dhun&lee, u 161 
Dhundhooka, n 102, 182, 303, 
371 , u 61, 80, 82, 268, 200, 292, 
293 

DhundooRaj, 1 89 
Dhuneshwur Sooree, Shree, i 8, 11 
Dhunwara, u 66 
dhumi,, u 262 n , 263 
Dhuroee, u 164 

dhurumsfilfi. [S dlmnw^^\ 
house of accommodation for 
pilgruns,! 402, u 308 
Dhuwulgruh, 1 260 See Dholka 
Digumburs [S digambaraf ‘sky 
clad’], a sect of naked Jams, 

1 166 

DUawar Khan Ghon, i 332 n 
Dm, 1 311, 336, 361 
Dodhur, u 221 
Doodhesur, u 362 
DoohSgun [G dvhagamX one who 
has lost the favour of her 
husband Gf aolidgamy i 118 
Doonapoor, i 94 
Doondeea sect, u 328 
Doondy, i 374 

Doongurpoor, i 336, 362, 366, 
369, 371, 373, 375, 380, 421, 
424, n 116,169,180,181 
Doongurshee, x 130-9 
Doorlubh Raj, i 6671 , 67, 69-72, 
78-81 

Doturso Putt&, 1 407 
Dowlutabad, 1 278 
Dubhoee, 1 172, 240, 242, 263, 
u 20-3,24,286 
Dudhffieea, 1 364 
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Dudheesthul, i 100 
Dushamuv, i 83 

Duncan, Jonathan, ii 28, 32, 
41, 44, 48, 81 

Dunoo] [G RalshoSj a demon], 
1 225 

Dusl^oo, u 105 

Dussera [M Dasam, the tenth 
day of the light half of the 
Hmdu month A^vm , a cele 
brated Hmdu festival], u 331 
Dwarka, i 163 n , 235-6, 293 
Dwarup, Kmg of L&th, i 61-2 
Dwydalirdy, i 69, 81, 82, 113-14, 
178, 183, 228 

Dytes [S daitya], titans or giants 
in Hindu mytlxology, i 214 

EbhulWalo, 1 298-304 
Eedur, i 60, 275, 323, 332, 336, 
352-4, 361, 371, 373, 409 , u 
12, 114, 116, 117, 160, 268, 
account of, i 290, 420-7 , and 
MoozufEer Shah, 310-11 , taken, 
364 , insurrection, 369 , taken 
by Akbar, 377 , besieged, 389 , 
t&en by the Mahomedans, 423 , 
given to Anund Smgh, n 126 , 
final history of, 207 
Em ool Moolk, i 36^6 
Em ool moolk Mooltany, i 276 
Elephant Island, i 442 
Elpnmstone, Mountstuart, u 122, 
252 n , 277 , on land tenure, 
239, aOl, 306 
Endura, u 105 

English, at Cambay, u 6 , and 
tne Mahrattas, 18, first cam 
paagn m Goozerat, 20, 32 , 
ezp^tion against Mulhar Bow, 
41-7, treaty with the Guiko 
w&r, 50, and the cession of 
villages, 81-2, m Danta, 156, 
160 , m the Myhee ICfi.nt&, 218- 
26 , effects of their power, 289 , 
and the chiefs, 293, and the 
ryots, 304, 

Erakine, Mr , u 211-16, 218-20 
EwurteeHs, i 286 

i'akeers [A facfir, a mendicant, 
dervish}, i 48 


Peroze Khan, x 312 
Feroze Toghluk, i 278 
Festivals, u 313, 333 
Forbes, Mi James, u 22-7 
Furhut-ool Moolk, i 279 
Futteh Smgh, ii 18, 22, 27, 30, 96 
Futteh Smgh, of Roopal, u 208 
Fylfot cross, i 57 n 

Ganesa Ohaturthi [S Gane^a’s 
fourth], u 326 n 
Ganges, i 64, 173 
GSngur, u 62, 292 
GSntheeol, n 132 
GAreeadhar, i 298, 360, 431, 432, 
u 64, 93 

G&yntree ceremony [S gdyatii 
'mantra], u 265 

Geeta [S Bhagavad Gita, the 
Divme song], ii 268 
Ghagada, i 50 n 

ghansdana [H gkdaddna, a levy 
of grass for Government horses], 
u 220, 278 

Ghfintee, u 100 n , 176 
Gharapun, i 441 
gh3>t [M Gkdt, a passovei a moun 
tarn range, a flight of steps], 
1 241, 245 

Gheias ood deen, of Malwa, i 366 
Gheias ood deen Toghluk, i 277, 
279 

Ghelo, 19 
Ghogeh, 1 374 
Ghoghiree, i 360 
Ghoolwa, 1 376 
Ghoonw&, u 134 
Ghor&d, n 149 
Ghorasur, u 100 7i 
Ghoreealya, 11 147 
Ghurder&, 1 286 

ghuree [A garht, a small fort] 
u 221 

QhureebdAs Behwur, i 425 
Ghuijifltan, i 442 
ghutefeka [S gkatiM, a penod of 
24 mmutes, hence a ‘ watet 
dock* for measuring time], i 
237 

Ghuteahfinoo, u 106, 107 
Ghuznee, i 73-4, 169, 200 
Gim&r, 1 24, 105, 150, 163, 204, 
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233, 236, 298, 312, 313, 340, 363, 
442,11 80, desonption of , 1 164, 
sacked, 160 

Girnar, Mts of, i 7, 9, 36, 46, 64 
Girwur, 1 253 
Goa, 1 115 94, 

Goddard, General, u 21 
Godhrah, i 371 
Godhimee, u 149, 161 
Gogo (Ghogha), i 6, 246, 276, 304, 
336, 359, 436 , u 51, 85, 87, 90, 
93, 268, 290, 292 
Gohil Koolees, i 342 
Gohils, 1 5, 230, 276, 296, 369-60, 
374, 428, 443 , u 82, 269 
Gohilwar, 1 276, u 93 
Golo, 1 135 n 

Gomutee (Goutumee) River, i 430 
Gondwana, 1 281 
Goonclnmder Acharya, i 228 
Goondul, 1 278, u 328 94 
Goojur i^shtra, i 172 
Goojurvedee, u 74-6 
Goomali, u 80 

gooroo [S gv.ru\, preceptor, i 183 
Goozerat country of tEe 

Gurjaras], desonption of, i. 3, 
230, 248, early history, 24, 
under Sidh Rftj, 172 , tnbutary, 

234, under the !I\lahomedans, 
275-9, u 63, plundered by 
the Moguls,! 277, Mahomedan 
governors, 280 , sultans, 331 , 
under Akbar, 372, Mahrattas 
enter, u 1 , under the Mahrat- 
tas, 12 , hrst English oampaiga 
m, 21 

Gopal Singh, of Mhow, u 185, 
188-93 

GopeenSth, i 425 
Gopnath, i 8, 235 
Gord [D Q<tvM\t Bengal, i 84, 
119 

Gorul, n 198, 221 
Gos4ees[S Hindu religious 

mendicants, 11 309 
Gota, u 137, 196, 213, 218, 221 
Goud [j8fee Gord, Gauda], 1 85 
Gowind Row, u 18, 27-8, 29, 78 
Gowindjee, R&wul, i 434 
Gowree [S Gaur%, i e Parvati, 
wife of Siva], worship of, u 319 


GrdhRipoOji 63-9, 234,236 
grama [S ^m?7k4, a village], i 231 
Grant, Sir Robert, ii 222, 223 
gras, graasias [S grasa^ a mouthful, 
hence, landed possessions, gfm- 
8hya, a landlord], i 232, 284, 
315, 369, u 62, 272,275, 278, 
289 

Gumbheer, Raja, i 119, 120 
Gumbheer Singh, of Eedur, u 139, 
142, 163, 160, 165, character, 
193 

Gubbur gurh, 1 402. 

Gudh, u 150 

gudheree g&l [‘donkey’s oath’ 
G g(idhed%f she donkey, gal, 
abuse], i 368 
Gudwara, i 334, 407 
Guj Smgh, u 146 
GujbundJi, i 83 
Gujra Baee, u 30 
Gujnee, 20 
Guncheroo,u 146 
Gundaba, i 77, 235 
Gundevee, i 236 
Gundhar, i 236 

Gundhurvs [S gandharm, a beav 
enly musioian], 1 211 
GuneaJipoo]& [S GaTie^a p^a], 
worship of the god Geneva, 

1 327 

Gungadas, Rawul, 1 336 
Gung&dwar, 1 64 
Gungwd,u 144 
GunputRow,u 49 
gurbhoa [G gai9)}io, a song sung 
by women dancing m a circle 
round a lamp or temporaiy 
shrme, ga^hhi}, i 357 
Guqaras, i 37 94 , 47 » 

Gurodhas, u 238 
Gy&, 1 63 

Halar, 11 91 

HAloojee, story of, 1 347 
Earned Kh&n,u 4 
HAnsee, 1 90 
Haraz, Kmg of, 1 44, 46 
Hath^ur&, 1 40? 

Rathila,! 443 

Heber, Reginald, Bishop of Gal- 

cutfaEt,! 101, 11 306 
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Heem&lojee, 1 329 
Heemut Buh^duT) u 30 
Heeqee Khuwfifl, u 78 
Hem^harya (Hemchunder), i 69, 
72, 82, 113, 166, 228 , and Sidh 
E& 3 , 167, and Koomai Pal, 
176, 182-97 

Hindoos, and Hmdooism, of 
Goozerat, i 46, 168 , caste, u 
230-41 , religions services, 308 , 
mamage, 334, funerals, 363, 
state after death, 370, 417 
Hissam ood deen, i 276 
Hitrange, 1 46,46 
Holkar, i 63 , ii 11, 19 
horn [S homiy a burnt ofiEermg of 
ghi or nee], u 267 
Hoormfi [A- liwrwMy chastity], 
title of a Mahoinmedan lady 
of distmotion, i 317 
Hooshung, Sultan, i 312, 332-3 
Hiuanthsang[HiuenT8iang],i 22 
Hulwud, u 67, 76, 77, 78, 106, 109 
See dMULwax 
Humayun, i 332 n , 368 
Hunmunt Row, u 31, 33, 36, 107 
Hurad, i 329 , u 149, 167, 186 
Hurbhumjee, Rawul, i 434, u 
71-2, 73 n 

Huieesunghjee, R&ja, u 72-3 
HuniS,v, 1 392 
Huipai, 1 287 , u 110 
Hursole, u 290 

Husteenee [S TiasUm, a female 
elephant], i 166 « 

Indus, 1 9 
inf antioide, u 335 
Ihj&dree, i 62 

jagheer [P jdgirl a grant of land, 
1 369 

Jams, 6n, 10, 11, 12?^, 24, 40, 
107, 116, 167, 187-8, 192, 194^ 
23^ 406, 442 , sects, 166 , u 
98, 233, 238, 309, 312, 327, 369, 
376 , Pal and, n 198,^ 
Jalandhar Doab, 1 441 
Jamb, 1 38, 39 See Chfi.mpaner 
J4mboo,u 67 
Janamaah^am, u 326 iu 


J&nee Brahmins, i 431 
Janjmer, ii 86 
Jawud, 1 9 
Jebhara, i 362 
Jehan, Shah, i 372 
Jehrend, 1 311 

Jeimul, of Tursunghmo, 1 412-19 
Jeipoor, u 123 
Jesmgh Dev, i 98 
Jesulmer, i 70?i , 168, 169, 222 n , 
n 123 

Jetmal, Rana of Donta, i 419, 
u 143 

Jetpoor, 1 285, u 160 
Jetojee, i 316, 331 n 
Jetw^, 1 374 , u 61 
Jeytshee Purmdr, i 202 
Jhala, 1 204, 208, 216, 233, 276, 
281, 286, 290, 371, 373 , u 66 
Jhfilawar (see Hulwud), i ^1, 369, 
373, 387 , u 77, 91, 290 
Jhlilor, 1 96, 172, 179, 263 
Jhalum Smgh, of Mondeyteo, n 
196-201, 216 
Jhfinjeer, 1 374 

Jh&rejaa, i 282, 374 , u 61, 297 

Jharol, 1 337 

Jharud gurh, i 310 

Jhinjuwada, i 441 

Jmoor, 1 333 

Jodha, u 117 

Jodhpoor, 1 60, 269, 378 , u 123 
Joona EJiergurh, i 296 
Joonagurh, i 36, 43 54 » , 

mn, 163, 166, 276, 278, 297, 
314, 341, 373, 376, 443 . u 87, 
91, 270 See Gimar 
]ow§iee [javari, M, H, EcHma 
aorghum, a species of millet], u 
320 

Joorjiston (Ghnqistan),*! 222 
Jor&*i 396 

Jowan Singh, of Eedur, ii 201, 
207, 216 

Jugunn&th, Bow, of Eedur, i 420, 
423 

Jugut, 1 361 

Jugut Dev, 1 116, 117-49 
I Jugut Smgh, 11 163-9 
I juMdhfiiT [S jdladJtafy water 
j holder, basm], i 246 
1 Julw&r&, 1 , 311 
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jumma [A, P jama, collection 
of revenue], u 276, 277 
jammS-bundee [A , P jaTndbajidi, 
assessment], u 278 
Jumna,! 64 

Jun]oow&Ta, i 169, 172, 240, 246, 
247, u lOOn, 102, 109 
]unoee[M ,G ja«w], sacred thread, 
u 284,326 
Jusdun, 1 151 , 11 93 
Jus RA], 1 407 
Juspur Chelanoo, u 146 
Juttees [S Tati], Jam mendicants, 
1 299 , u 309, 328 
Jutta [Jat, Jat, a Hindu race], i 
341 , u 66, 66, 77 
Juttwar, 11 91 
Juwan Murd Kh&n, u 14 
Juwan Smgh, of Oodeipoor, u 159 
Juwas, 1 396 
Juwash, 1 432 

Jye Chund R&thor, i 202, 223 
Jye Keshee, i 105 
Jye Sheker, i 27-34, 37 
Jye Smgh Dev, i 66, 67, 153 w, 
222 n , 235 See Sidh RS,j 
Jye Smgh (R&md Phutaee), of 
Champaner, i 355, 359 

Kabool, 1 79 

Kfifoor, Mulhk, i 266, 267-^, 271, 
276 

KSimDev,! 174,176, 177 
Kaira, i 12 , u 201 
ICaiyos, 1 102 

k&]ul [M , G lamp black], i 
231 

EAkure], u 100 n , 103, 119 
KlileeOhoudush[M KdliOhavdaea, 
the fourteenth day of the 
goddess EAH], u 314 
Eahbao, i 153 n 
Kfilree, i 162 , n 98 
Kfllyan, i 36, 440 
kam&ie [a species of bird], i 256 
Kfttml ood deen, Mulhk, i 276 
Kamkam, i 44, 46 
EAmpilyapoor, 1 9 
Han&jee,!! 104 
Kanau], i 47 ^ , 223, 292. 
klngras [M isangofU from P 
htmgwa], battlements, i 241 


Kanhojee Row, u 29, 35, 41 
Kanhur Dev, i 262 
Kan], u 106 
K&njee Rat, u 99, 101-4 
Kanora, 11 221 
Kanpoora, u 105 
Kantrodee, ii 106, 107 
Kanur Dev, i 408 
Karbharee [P Karhar^, an officer, 
minister, u 118, 159 
Kaneh, i 333 
Karna,i 180 w 

K5.rshulv [S harskaha], a plough 
man, i 232 
Kasahrad, i 85 

Kasbatx [A QofMti], a townsman, 
u 63 

Kashbm, i 45, 46 
Kashee, Benares, i 83 
Kashmeer, i 174 
Katees, i 208, 283, 286, 374 , ii 
66, 77, 87, 269 

Kateewar (Kathidwar), i 4, 24, 
301 , 11 48, 50-1, 65-61, 96 n , 
202 n 

Kavee, 1 236 
Kaveri, 1 181 n 
Keatmg, Colonel, ii 20-1 
Kedir, i 188 

Ked5r Smgh (Kesbree Smgh), i 
407-8 

Keeree, u 208 

keerttee sthumbhs [S Mrtl 
sihaMia], a pillar of victory, 
1 237, 243, 244, 288 
Kero Kut, i 286 
Kenmtee-gurh, i. 287 
Keshree, n 66 

Keshree Smghs [S kesari eimha^ 
maned hon, i 406 
Kesur, the Mukw4no, i 286, ii 
109-10 

Kewulee [S hemlt], one who has 
attamed muty with the deity, 
1 166 

kewura [H. hyUra, Pandanne 
OdorcUiS8i7nm\ a plant with a 
strong scented flower, i 254 
khakuro trees [G kliakaro], i 422 
khalsfl, crown land^ u 272 
khtobees {tl ,M p01ar» 

ii96 
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Kh&ree,u 160 
Kheelor, u 163 

Kheng&r, R&, i 160, 161-3, 163 n , 
166-64, 276, 313, 371, 443, 444 
Khei^oo, 1 407, 411, 414, ii 
116, 146 
Kherod, u 186 
Khero], u 164 
KluzrK]ian,i 270,271 
Khodeear, i 6, 298, 301 
Khokur, i 206 
Khokura, i 5, 430 
Kkoman of Cheetore, i 4^2% 
khooia [G Miya], white dog rose, 
1 266 

Khootba [A khvthah], a sermon 
reached m a moBq[ue on Fnr 
ays, 1 311 
Khom, u 74 
Khorasan, i 79 
Khumbflt, 1 66 
Khundee Row, u 30 
Khundee Row Rhab&ree, u 3, 9 
Khusheeo Koolees, i 303 
KhnsRaja, 1 188 
Khuwas, 1 136 
Kuncatodrah, n 60 
Koeenteeoo, ii 106, 107 
kol [a Hmdu ceremony, mde 
choolooJc], 1 108 
KoUapoor, i 61, 172, 336 
Kolwursl, 1 329 

kom&viahd&r [P kamdf/uh, man 
agement of afEaus, kaTmyiah 
d&f, a manager], ooUeotor of 
revenue, u 280 
Konkun, i 181, 233, 234, 336 
Kookreeoo, u 133 
Kookwav, u 100 n , 106 
Koolees [Koh^ a Hindu tnbe, 
fishermen],! 102, 179, 276, 296, 
303, u 97, 100 rt, 114-16, 
119-20 

Koom&r Pfil, 1 6, 66, 67, 232, 
329 71, 363, 408 w , history of, 
174-97, wars, 178-89, mar 
na^e, 180, 192 , and the Jams, 
186'^ , death, 192 
Koombh^ea, i 89, 262, 337, 
406 

Koombho R^, i 261, 336-8, 
405,428 


Koombhomer (Komulmer), i 337, 
338 

Koomood Chunder, i 166 
Koompawut, u 117 
Koompojee, of Punar, u 106 
Koonbees [M , G kunabt, culti 
vator], u 231, 237, 243, 244-6 
koond [G and S kunda, a well], i 
244 430 

Koondol, n 150, 166 
Koondula, u 87 
Kooroo, 1 61 
Kooroo Kshetra, i 64 
Kootb Shah, i 336-8 
Kootb ood deen, Mulik, i 223, 
224, 226-6 

Koowfiiwoo, u 216, 216 
Korul, u 48 

korunder [karaunda, Carissa Ca 
randasL},! 164 
Koshul, 1 20 

Kot [M koia, a fort], n 62, 96, 
292, 293, 296, 299 
Kotah, 1 336 

Kotheshwur MuhS, Dev, i 63 
kothulee ohor&mun [M , G kot 
thali, a purse, choravu)}}, to 
pilfer], ‘ a fee for looaenmg the 
purse strmgs ’, u 260 
Kothura, u 170 
KoturU, 1 407, 408 
I Koutombeeks [S kviurnbin], a 
1 householder, I 231 
I KowlS. Devee, i 266, 267 
, Knshnajee, i 26, 73, 227 
I Krushunor& Brahmins, u 234 
I Kshem Rfi], i 42, 98, 100, 107, 174 
I Kshutreeya caste, u 230, 236 
I Kudungeshwur, 1 176 
Kudw&hun, u 106 
I Kuldivenee, i 181 
Kulee&a, i 21 « , 23, 27, 39, 62 n , 
172 n , 234 

Kuleean Mul, i 396, 412-16, 417, 
420 

Kulol, 1 281, 319, 829, 330 
Kum&lee&s, n 98 
Kum&l ood deen, u 87 
Kumdhu], 1 201 
Kundr, 1 430 
Kundom4, u 69 
Kuns&gur, n 97 
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Kunth&gam (Kuntkote), i 179 
Kimtajee Kuddum Bhanday, u 
6, 9, 11, 80, 83 
Kunt Kot, 1 52 
Kunuksen, i 6, 20 
Kunyaooobj [S Kanyakubja] 
Kanauj, i 64 
Kupperwun], i 352 
Kupurddee, i 198 
kur [S kara, revenue], i 235 
Kural, 11 119 

Kuree, i 278, 333, 371„ u 30, 37, 
43-7, 91 
Kurrora, u 121 
Kurun, Raja of Dahal i 89 
Kunm Dev, i 66, 67, 98, 100, 
101, 103-7, 174 
Kurun Sagur, i 103, 104 
Kurun Wfighela, i 264, 265-72, 
330 71 

Kurunawutee, i 103, 108, 183 
Kurunjee, of Danta, n 148 
Kurunpoor, u 166 
Kuruwfi, Koonbees, 1 170, ii 237, 
336, 338 

kuabas [see Kflw&ait, u 290 

Kusbateea [see Kaahdtt, 8upra\, u 
63, 288, 290 

kutar [H kaiar^ S kaTtan]^ dagger, 
u 265 

Kutcb, 1 52, 56, 58, 62, 172, 179, 
278 , u 268 
Kutch, Little, 1 374 
Kutch Bhoo], 1 46, 374 
Kutosun, u 100 n , 102, 109 
Kyelas [S Kmlaaa, 6iva*s Para 
dise], 1 201 
Kyemfifl, 1 215 

Kyewulya [S kaivalya}, absorp 
tion into the Deity, i 166 OE 
Eevndee 

Kyeustb caste IKayastha], i 302 

Lahore, i 91, 169, 222 
lakh [idkh, S lakdha], one hundred 
thousand,! 239 
L§kha, 1 56, 58-61 
Lai Smgh Oodawht, i. 427 
land tenure, i 231, 369 , u 246, 
268-307 

Lang, Colonel, u 160 
Lanja Beejiraee, i 168, 222 


Las,! 352 

Latee, i 298, 342, 360 , u 93-4 
Lath, 1 61-2 
Lehee, i 427 
Lembodura, i 329 
Lembor, i 319 
Lembuj, ii 145, 148 
Leprosy, i 59 n 
Leshajye Tiluk Gunee, i 228 
Limb trees [wfw, mToba, Azadu 
rachia %7dica\ u 322 n 
Limdi, Lunree, i 164, 285 373 , 
^ 11 67, 76-7, 82, 91, 290 
Ling [S linga, phallic emblem of 
Siva], 1 19 Vide also Suhusra 
Ling 

Lodurva, i 222 n 
Lohar, n 119, 121 
Loks [S loka, a division of the 
Umverse], i 171, 202 
Loleeyanah, i 5 
Loma Khooma, i 432 
Loonawara, 1 369,424, u 4,114, 
118, 130 

Loondh Dev (Loomg), i 262, 263 
Loony River, i 295 
Lothesur, i 245 
Lugtur, 1 373 , u 67, 78 
Lukshmee Tiluk Kuvee, i 228 
Lut&d, m 91 

Luwun Prasad, i 192, 250, 251 
Luwnn Raja, i 264 


Maabidoheen, i 374 
Mad sect [S mada, mtoxioation], 
1 301 

Mahadajee Guikow^, u 11 
Mahim, i 334, 360, 361 
Mahmood II, i 371 
Mahmood Begurra, i 322 n , 328, 
332 n, 339-63, derivation of 
the name, 363 

Mahmood Luteef Khan, i 368 
Mahmood of Ghimee, i 73-81, 
92 91,261 

Mahmood of Malwfi, i 336, 338, 
364-6,429 

Mahmoodabad, i 356, 362 
Mahommedans, i 42?!, 44, 68, 
84, 90-1, 169, 200, n 63, 
oonqtuest of Goozerat, i 285, 
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276 , governors, 280 , spread 
of, 315 , sultans, 331 , u 53 
Mahrattas [Marathaa], i 6, 266, 
428, u 1''62, 406, eruditions, 
63-61 , power estabhslied, 277 
Mans [Mehrs], i 96, 102, 224, 
u 100 n , 268 
Maitrakas, i 25 
MSleea, u 60, 91 
Malpoor i 362, 423 , ii 140 
Malwa, 1 3, 23, 24, 62 w , 70, 72, 
84-8, 90, 109, 111, 114, 117, 176, 
179, 200, 312, 339, u 12, 
kinffl of, 1 112 , Si^ RS.] at, 
169, 172 , annexed by Gujarat, 
332 w , treaty, 336, Moozuf 
fer II and, 364, 366 
Mamohee, i 301, 430 
M^nijee Row Gmkow&r, u 96 
Mandoogurh, i 119, 365 
M&ndoow^, 1 387, 396, ii 110, 
119 

Mandor, i 443 n 
Mandn, i 332 
M4ndul, 11 106 
H&ndwee, i 298 
Mai^ol, 1 42 71 
M&nEuiee, u 144 
M&npoor, u 216,221 
Man Singh, of Danta, u 163, 161 
M&nsS., u 119 
Manaurowur, i 401 
mama^, u 239 
Maroo Rawut, i 409-11 
Marwar, i 3, 68, 60-1, 62, 71, 292, 
296, u 10 

Marwaiee Rajputs, u 114 
M&ta [S mother], the 

goddess KSH, x 367 , 97 

M&tnr, 1 324, n 6, 6071 
maund [A, P ?7W7i, a weight 
of 40 aers, i e 40 to 84 n> , 
according to local custom], 
n 247 

Mauryaa, i, 24 
Mednee R^e, i 364, 366 
Meer Kumal ood deen Kh^, u 
29, 32, 43-4 

Meei (Mlhira), i 30, 440 
MeerAB&ee, 1 337 
Meetheeraloo, i 286 
MeeyanASyU 77 


mehalaa [G meliaUo, moliollo], 
wards, n 264 
Mehmdery, i 376 
Mekran, 3 
Meleekura, u 106 
Menafl, u 63 
Mendow, i 376 
Merfiaun, u 132 

Merootoong Acharya, i 171, 228, 
236 

Merow, i 376 

Meshree Hindoos, u 237, 248 
Methan, ii 109 

Mewar, i 3, 94, 162 n , 173, 292, 
296, 336, 337, 384, 396, u 
116 

Mewas, Mewasee, i 101-316, n 
119, 278, 289, 801-2 
Mhow, 11 132, 134, 170 n , 185 
Mhowa [Mahuva], i 236, 374, 
11 86, 86, 92 

Miles, Major, u 160, 170 n , 174 ti , 
193, 208 

Modh Brahmins, i 104, 182 
Modheyra, i 103, 104, 172, 243, 
246 

Modood, 1 84, 90 
MohabiUa, i 340 
Mohafez l^on, i 363 
Mohils, 1 94 

mohsil [A , P mUftil, earner or 
bearer], ‘ one who has been sent 
to gather information u 220 
Mohul [H TKwheU, A rmhilt], term 
for payment of debt, u 119 
Mohammed Bhyleem, i 169 
Mohammed Shah, i 332 n , 336 
Mohammed Shah&boodeen Ghoree, 
1 200, 204, 222, 226 
Mohummed TogMuk, i 277, 307 , 
u 269 

Mohunpoor, i 382, 421 
Mokhemjee Gohil, i 304, 307-9, 
376 , u 270 
Mokuljee, RanSi, 1 336 
Moleaulto caste [one "W^ho does 
^alam to the Mohol or palace], 
1 327, u 110 
Monun Kh(in, ii 12, 14 
MomudShah, 1 429, ii 123 
Mondeytee, n 118, 132, 134, 137, 
178, 196^ 220 
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Monpoor, i 360 
months, u 313 
MooMnk Khiljy, i 276, 277 
Moobanz ool Moolk, i 366 
Moodgals, 1 9, 439 
mool^ee putels [M , O muhhycL^ 
leading], village head men, u 
290 

Moolee, i 282, 283, 347 , u 63 
Mooler, x 371 

Mool mi, 1 51-66, 67, 98-9, 114, 
192, 232, 440 

Mool mi n, 1 66, 67, 199 
Mooltan,! 74, 80, 94, 169, 200 
Moolukgeeree [P mulukgifij, a 
campaign to enforce payment 
of revenue, i 234 , u 53 n , 54, 
119 

Moomba. Devee, i 334 
Moondeekesbwu, i 100 
Moondeb, u 50 
Moonjpoor, i 86, 169, 245 
Moou} Raj, 1 72, 85-7 
Moorj^e, i 376, 411 , n 66, 91 
Moostufabad, i 341, 353, 362 
MoozuSer I, i 279, 310, 337 
Moozu£Per 11, i 361, 364 
Moozuffer III, i 371, 376, 411 w 
MorS,d Bukbt, i 372 
Moras&,i 312,304, u 117,131-2, 
139, 140, 290 

Moteecbund, Muzmoondar of 
Wuralee, i 426, 427 
Monssa Jan (Monsieur Jean), u 28 
Mows, 1 144 

Mudhoomfi,wutee (Mhowa), i 8, 9, 
10 

Mudun PM, 1 107 
MugbLnoo, 1 435 
Mugoree, i. 352 , u 140 
Mugndb, 1 82 

MuM Bbuts [S hhaia, a wamor], 
* great leaders oommandeis, 
1.233 

Mubadajee Smdia, u 23, 24 
mnb&jnn [M., G maha^ana, an 
iHustnous man], a merchant 
or trader, u* 249 

Mah& Mundulesbwnrs [S. muh& 
great lord of a 
province], a viceroy of a pro 
vmcB, 1 172 , 181 
voji n 


Mub& K&na, i 411 
Mublltmas [G Mahdtmya, a term 
appbed to the Jam obromoles], 
1 236 

Muh&wud, I 417, n 164 
Muhendra, of Marwar, i 71 
Muhunsee PureebM, i 94 
‘ Muroo ’ [G marana, death], i 
295 

Musaoodin, 1 169 

mut [S a hermitage, u 221 

Mujeywnree, i 165 

Muturho, 1 317 

Mukwanas, i 286 , u 100 n , 109 
Mulhar Row Guikowar, u 30-9 , 
English expedition against, 40-7, 
second insurrection, u 89 , war 
with Bhooput Smgh, 107-9 
Muhka Urjoon, i 181, 233 
MuUik Eiaz Sooltany, i 356 
Mullik Kaf oor, i 266 
Mulhk Khoosroo, i 276 
MuUik Wujeh ood deen Koreishy, 
1 276 

Mull Soree, Shree, i 14, 17, 26 
Mundowur, i 94, 292 
mundul [S mandala], a province, 
1 263 

MunduleshTTur [S Mandale^vara], 
lord of aprovmoe,! 233 
Mundulgurh, i 311, 332 
mundup [S mandapa], an open 
haU, 1 243, 244. 

Muneeol, u 133 
Mtingreetoh, i 376 
Mungul Pareekh, u 29, 37 
rQuntras[S spells, charms, 

u 398-401 

Muntree Raj [S Mdntnn, a 
minister, counseUox], 1 198,231, 
237 

Muntreshwur [S mardre^ra], 
lord of speHs, 1 204,230 
Myenul Devee, i 106-9, 165-6, 
170, 246 

Myhee, i. 4, 236, 369, 371 , u 85, 
114 

Myhee Ontfi, u 66, 100» , 114 
settlement, 208 

Nadole, L 20, 74 » , ISO, 225, 262 
Nadot, 1 332 
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Nadowt, 1 376 
N&dree, u 199 
Nagel, 11 147, 149, 150, 166 
Nagor, 1 62, 177, 224, 337, 371 
Nogore, i 62, 169 
N&g Rinchmeo [S Naga PaH^ 
cAam], ‘ jSorpent’s fifth u 322 
Nagpoofcree, a [S Nagpuhi], 
daughter of a Naga, i 291 
N4g EA] [S King of the Nagaa or 
serpents], i 70, 71 
Nagur Brahmins, ii 234, 258 
Naimeech Arunya, i 64 
N&n& Fumuvees, ii 21* 27 
N&ia Surra, u 160 
Nandode, n 4 
mp&r, 11 61, 114 
Ndrah Purnima [coco nut day], 
u 32671 
Narodas, 1 327 

Ndrondds, Bow, i 334, 362, 373, 
377, 378, 395 , u 69 
Ndronpoor, u 106 
Nar Singh, of Bdnta, 153, 156-60 
Ndslunud, 1 317 

ndtuk [S mtaha\ dance, drama, 
1 238 

NeermMee, 11 119 
Nehrwala, i 74 a , 224-6 
Nek Alum Khfin [Naik Alam 
Khan], u 11 
Nemeenfith, i 7, 163 
Nenduidee, ii 163 
Nerbudda, i 3, 4, 62w, 61, 62, 

, 70, 108, 236 

Nemad [Nadiad], u 13, 48, 60 n 
Nes [G TieQa], a collection of huts, 
1 300 

Ni^dm ool Moolk, u 4, 8, 10, 12 
Nobut-possessota [G , IVT nauiata, 
a drum], i 233 
Noghunjee Gohil, i 432 
Nowanugger, i 374, 376 , ii 69 
Nowghun, Ba, 1 160-1 
Nowrattra [S nam r&tra], nine 
nights, 1 401 , u 97, 99, 330 
NoWsdrea, i. 277, ' 

Nuderbar, i 376 
Nudoolaye, i 336 
Nugger, 1 433 
IJugguTkot, 1 90, 278 
Nuggur Tatta, i 406-7 


Nukhee tulav, i 266 
Nukulunkee [S na, not, hnlanka, 
stain, stainless], i 325 
NuU, 1 102, 161 
Null Bowlee, i 236 
Nundoorbdr, i 311, 332 
nurwa [G naTm\ aloof, i 327 
Nuw&neeya, 1 430 
* Nuven ’ [G 7iavm&, a cook room] 
punty as regards food, u 268- 

Od Kumod, u 106 
Ods, 1 110 
Oganej, i 331 % 

Okamundul, 1 293 
Olgdnfis, 11 238 
Oman, i 3 
omens, u 316 

Omrah [A. uimra, pi of oTTwf], 
prmces, high noblemen, i 320 
Oocha, 1 200 
Oocheeto, u 392 
Oodajee Powar, u 4, 9 
Oodayidife, i 117-24, 148-9 
Oodayun Muntree, i 176, 177, 
180, 181, 183, 189, 232, 233, 242 
Oodydpun, n 329 
Oodeipoor, i 362, 378, 381, 384, 
396, 428-9 , ii 169, 177 
Oojdnee, ii 321 
Oojayunt, 1 165 
Ooiem, 1 21, 11471 , 178-80 
Ookhuloo, 1 360 
Oolpdr, u 62 

Domed Smgh, u 171-6, 184 
Oometa, i 160 
Oomrald, i 368, 360, 431 
Oomurd Soomurd, i 282 
Oomur Kot, i 282 
Oonduneo, u 117, 133 
Oonja, i 170 
Oonturee, n 166 
Oonteleea, u 292 
ordeals, u 280-6 

ordo [G ordo], the pnnoipal room 
m a house, xl 264 
Outram, Sir James, n 222-6* 
Owdich [S Aitdi&iJbt/a, northern], 
Brahmins, n 233 

Padishah [P pMsMJiX Emperor, 
1 308 
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PAdura, u 11 

paislikush [P peslilaslh], present, 
tnbute, 11 271-2 
Pahlunpoor, i 228, 261, u 12, 
140, 147, 149-60, 160, 202 n 
Palectana, i 7, 232 , u 93 
paleeyo [G paliyo, a moniunental 
stone, tombstone], i 306, 434 , 
u 148 n , 429 
PaU, 1 376 

Palya, i 426 , u 169, 172, 188 
Paly&d, 1 297 
Pandoo, sons of, i 20 
PanduvB, i 102 
Paneealee, i 415, 417 
Panol, u 166 
P&noondurS, u 160 
Panowra, i 310, 337, 386, 396, 
u 216, 221, 223-4 
Parker, m Mulbar Row’s service, 
u 40 

Parkur, i 282 
Patheea, i 396 

Patree, i 42 w , ii 66-7, 91, 290, 
293 

Patuna, u 87, 88 
PawS (Pavagarb), i 94, 97, 332, 
443 j8ce Powangnrh 
Pawaitcbas, i 366 
Paweeas, u 99 
Pawudee, u 164 
P^wur, 1 166, 283 
Peelajee Gmkowdr, u 4-11, 30, 
83 

Peeloo trees [G piludt], ScUvadora 
Peraica, a bush wMoh bears 
golden bemes, i 18 
Peermalee, u 221 
Peenun, i 276, 306, 369 , u 268, 
270 

Pegoo, 1 78 
Pemp^odur&, n 149 
Pendairoo,! 319 
Pertap Singh, i 378, 381, 384 
Penimbh (Peerum), i 230, 305, 
306, 376 

Permngurh, 1 42 
Peshwah, title of, u 8 
Pethapoor, i 319, 330, 383, u 
119 

Pethoo Gol, 1 329 
Pharkee, u 211, 216, 221 


Phutaeo Rawul See Jye Smgh, 
of Champaner 

Phutayo [G pltcUdyOy opp to 
Teeldyaiy q v ], a cadet, u 264 
Pitlad, u 8, 48, 61 
Pol, 1 296, 389, 390, 427 , ii 167 
Poonadura, u 119 
Poondra, i 82 
Poonja, of Danta, u 143 
Poonja, Row, of Eedur, fl) i 334, 
(2) 422, 423-4 
Poonjpoor, u 156 
Poorantej, i 367 , ii 116, 127 
Poorunjah, 1 374 
Poorwuj Dev, u 376, 384 
Por, u 91 

Portuguese, i 361, 368 
Porw^ Waneeas, i 252 
Poseena, i 276, 329, 383, 397, 
420 , u 126, 164, 186 
Powan gurh, i 276, 354, 365 See 
Pawa, Pavagarh 
Pragwat Waneeas, i 262 
Frets [S preto, departed], u 
370-1, 374-6, 417-21 
Prubhas See Puttun Sonmath 
Pfuibundh Ohi'tvtdmuneey i 68, 72, 
98, 103, 16311 , 228 
Pru<Rian [S PraAlmia\y Minister, 
1 203, 237 , 11 118 
Prulhadun Dev, i 262 
Prusad, Dev, i 174 
Prushunora Rrahmins, u 234 
Pruthee Smgh, u 147 
Prutheera], son of Chundrasungh 
]ee, u 67-9, 72 

Prutheera], i 98, 202, 208, 207-21, 
223, 292, 340 

Pruyag [PraytSigay mod Allaha- 
bad], 1 63, 64 n 
Puoheygam, 1 430 
puohl^d [Gb poc/iMwa], a Jam 
vow of abatmenoe, denial [a 
misprmt for puohkuna], u 284 
Pudmeenee [S padwwt, a lotus], a 
class of women, i 166 n 
pudooca [S a footprmt, 

1 269 

Puharee, i 396 

IPujODSun rO paj^n\ a Jam 
vow of abstmence, n 327 
Pundr, u 100 n , 109 


Gg2 
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Pnaohftl,! 61,161 
Punchasur, i 16, 26, 27-34, 37, 
248, u 97 

Punolipr&ii [S pailclia prana], 
‘ five airs u 267 
Punjab, 1 83 
Purantej, u 290 

Purmors, i 21, 69, 146, 226, 276, 
282, u 63, 269, genealogy, 
1 112, aooount of, 261 
puraal [G paraaaM], front of a 
bouse, n 264 

pus&v [G pasaya, S prasada], 
favour, gift, 1 386 , u 276 
pus&ytS. [G pas&yaia], lands given 
to a religions foundation, &o , 
or as a reward for service, u 276 
puteevrut vow [M , G pativraiA, 
from poll, husband, and vraia, 
a vow], a wife’s vow of fidebty, 
1 133 

putta, puttawut [H paMd, deed 
of lease], fief, vassal, i 310, 408 
Puttkeels [G paJItaicUa, paid], 
village headmen, i 232 
Puttun W&T&, 1 247, 296 
Puttun Somnfith 8ee Somuath 


Ba of Soreth, the, i 46 
B&eedhun, i 161 
B^egurh, n 132, 182 
Baee Sm^, u 126 n , 128-33 
Bfieezadahs, 1 161 
Bahmi, King of, i 46, 46 
B&h Tidow Bunder, u 80, 81 
Rajapup, i 441 
BS.]oola, li 87 

R&jpeepla, n 326, 369, 371, 376 , 
in 4. 

Bajpootana, 1 336 
Bajpoot ole^, i 21 , u 236, 
261 

Bama, 1 20 
B&m&Nund, 1 269 
Bamdas Gohil, i 428* 

RfimBev, 1 266 
BSninugger, i 372 
Bfimpoor, i 383, 393-4 
E^mpoork, ii 106 
B4ndun Chut, u 322 
B^eesuiiJ 348,349 


Ranik Devoe, i 164, 166-64 
Banpoor, i 303, 337 n , 344, 347 , 
n 93, 146, 161, 290, 292 
B&ntoi, 1 38 
BaoMaun, 1 260 
Baahtrakutras, i 25 
Bathors, i 276, 293, 296, 296, 376 , 
u 100 n 

Beesheea [S Risliit a sage], 
Saptarshi, the Seven Sages, 
the Great Boar, u 231 
Behens, ii 63 
Behwurs, u 116, 128 
religion, u 308, religious services, 
310 

Bentorfi., u 173 
Bh&dunpoor, i 37 , u 16, 146 
Bindhu-^, 1 117-23, 149 
Bmtumbor, i 98 

Eishi Panohami [S ‘ The Sage’s 
fifth ’],u 327 71 

Bishub Dev [The first of the Jam 
Tlrihafikaraa or Pontiffs], i 6, 
6 71 , 8, 14 
Boeeoha, n 124 

Boodra [S Epithet of the God 
&va], 1 220 
Boodrfiditya, i 86, 86 
Boodra Mfild, i 243 
Boopal, 1 128, 328, u 208-10, 
220-1 

roop choree [G rffpac7tor?], por 
tico, 1 243 
Boopeyn, 1 104 
Boopnugger, i 281 
Boop Soonduree, i 27-36, 39 
Boostum tJlee, u 6-6, 83 
Bor&, 1 408 , u 146 
Bowjee App&jee, u 28, 29 
Bozah, tomb of a Mahommedan 
p%r or samt, u 284 
Bughoon8th Myheeput Bow, u 
28, 121 

Bughoon&th Bow (B&ghobd), n 
14, 19-20 

Bunk Brahmins, i 43h 
Bunksun,! 424,426,427, u 130 
Bungpoor, i 312 
Bunh, 16-17, 23 w ^ 

Bunmul, Bow, i 310, 311, 312 
Bunn of Kutc^, the, n 26, 34, 
37, 63, 86, 103, 341* 
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rusodo [G r/wodw], a cook room, 
kitchen, 11 256 
Ruttunpoor, u 166 
RutunSf^tya, 1 43 
Rutunjoe, R&wul, (i) i 434, (u) 
435 

Rutun^Mdla,! 26,50, 51,68, 7 1-'2, 
81, 227 

Rutun Singh, i 383-6 , u 161 
Ryuttee [A ra^ati^ tenant] vil 
lages, u 278 


Sabhermutee, i 4, 100 , 103, 164, 
168, 220, 236, 275, 281, 362 
Sabnr Koondlfi, n 89, 92 
Sfidrfi,! 333, u 177 
Sfidree, i 337 n 
Sahler, i 371 

Sahoo Ra^a, n 9, 10, 82-4 
Saibellow, u 80 
♦ Saint’s Pumacle i 255, 268 
Salbhyo, Treaty of, u 23, 27, 32 
Salsette, 1 334 

S&mbhur,i 62, 93, 177 n , 190, 201 
Sambulee, ii 136 
SAmeturA, i 293, 294 
Stotoo, 1 107, 109, 170 
SAmnl Beohur, u 29, 37 
summits [S Mmanid] chieftains, 
1. 180, 205, 233 
SAmnnt Singh, i 43^ 60, 61 
Sandeia,! 20 

SAndhee Vigraheek [S Sandhi, 
unitmg , vigrdha, quarrellmg], 
‘ ministers of War and Peace 
1 235 

Slnthul, 11 110 
SAntuj, 1 317 

SAnimd, i 281, 319, 330 , u 62, 
106, 296 

s&nyAtreek [G sanyhtnJca}, mer* 
chantmen, 1 235 
Sapnr, 1 296 

sarmgee [S Sd/riTigi], a guitar, i 
156 

S&rang Dev, i 93, 97-8, 206, 264 
Sarongjee Gohil, i 359, 428 
flsisurw&ao [G 8&aara~vaso], pre 
seats given to a bnde by her 
parent, u 360 
Satara, u 10, 13, 15 


Satodra Brahmms, n 234 
^atrunjaya Malutimya^ i 8, 442 
Seedhul, i 85 

Seehoro (Singbpoor), i 6, 7, 20, 
06, 168, 232, 244, 352, 429, 430 , 
11 90-2 

Seelh&ras [^lUihafaa, q v ], i 172 w 
Seerohee, i 253, 259, 337, 338, 
352, 353, 369, 372, 385, 397, 
402,407, u 123, 146 
Seeva]ee, u 13, 16 
Sejukpoor,! 297 

Selbhrut [S aelabhnta, spearman], 
an officer, deputy, i 39, 234 
Semursunghjee, 1 376 
^na-Khas Kheyl [P send Jehds 
IM, commander of a body of 
horse], a title given to certain 
Maratha pnnees under the 
Peshwas, u 10 

Seoti [G 8evatx\, a kmd of dog rose 
(7 clmpanthemum), i 256 
serais [P serdi], a wayside house 
for travellers, u 264 
Seretah, u 42 
Serowhy, 1 376 
Sewalik, i 169, 441 
Shahzfida [P ], prmce, i 270 
Shamtes [S iatva], followers of 
the god itva, i 1^ 

Sh^grto [S ^altgrama], a small 
bladk fos^ ammonite, sacred to 
Vishnu, L 429 
Shtol&jee, u 286 
Shastras [S saatra], Hmdu sonp 
tnres, 1 342 » 

shilsun [S SSsana], a grant, 
charter, i 232, 423 
Shee&nee, u 67 
Sheekur, in 123 

Sheel&ditya, i 8, 11-17, 21, 22, 
11 93 

Sheelfisun, n 173 
Sheelokur, Ab&, u 27-8, 61 
Sher Singh, 1 161 
Sher Sm&, of Got4, u 196 
Sh^ iseahal Kmg of the Ser 
penta m Hindu mythology, i 
327 

SheshiAnoo, li 161 
shet [G , M a merchant, u 

251 
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shikar [S &ikhatd\, a spire, i 243 
Shivpoor, 1 333 

Sliivram Garde©, ii 31, 40, 46, 

66, 121 

Shivahan (Siliwan), i 83, 441 
Shiv Singh, of Eedur, u 130 
ShodS tnbe, i 282 
Shoodra [S the lowest of 

the four Aryan castes, u 230, 
237 

Shooj&t Khan, u 4 
Shookra [S &uhra\ the planet 
Venus,! 211 

Shookul Teerth, i 70, 108 
Shrawuks [S Sravaka, a hearer], 
a lay follower of Jaimsm, u 
237, 238, 248, 309, 312, 327 
Shreemalee Brahmins, u 233 
Shreesthul , 1 1 1 4-1 6 /SceSidhpoor 
Shukteo [S the female 

counterpart of a God, a God- 
dess (esp Kali), a female 
sprite, 1 287, 346 , u 97 
Shidaka poorooah [S ^alaJed, 
lavahn, pwrueiha, man], a Jam 
hero,! 183 

Shumb^ee sect, u 328 n 
Shumsher Buh&dur [P Shamsher 
sword, BaMdur, brave], a title 
of the Goikwad of Baroda, u 
4, 10 

Shunkheenee [S ^anTcha, a conch 
shell], one of the four classes of 
beautiful women, i 165 
Shunkhpoor, i 236, 248 
Shunkur Aoharya, u 232 
ShunohSnS. (SusSin&), ii 67 
Shutroon], i 7 

Shutroonjye, i 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
14, 46, 166, 190-1, 236, 262, 
298, 374 , u 286 

Sidhpoor, 1 63, 62-6, 114-16, 232, 
243, 314 n , u 216 
Sidh Rfi], 1 26, 107-16, 117 w, 
127, 130, 240, 311, 314, 329 n , 
tales of, 137-47, 149, 160-2, 166, 
and rehgious controversy, 166 , 
oharaoter, 171 , kingdom, 172 , 
and Kooin&r Pal, 174 
Silahara dynasty, i 181 w [see 
Seelhara^ 

BtlaildUud-Tav^HIch, x 43 


Smdh, 1 3, 66, 79, 82-3, 94, 166. 
277 

Sindia, u 19, 27 
Smghpoor See Seehore 
Sirdar Smgh, i 426-7 
Sirkar Putten, i 376 
Sirkhej, i 317, 336 , ii 107 
Sirohee, i 42 » 

Soieetur4 , 1 303 
Sokhuroo, 1 330 

Solunkhees, i 21 n, 23, 26, 60. 
172 71 

Somapoor, i 314 
Someshwur, i 201, 202 
Somnath (Prubhas, Puttun Som 
nath), 1 37, 42, 42%, 63%, 
64, 76-7, 184, 236, 311, 373, 
11 16 

Son& Rekha, i 163, 164 
Songurh, nil 
South, 1 371 
Sonul, 1 163 n 

Sood&sundd, u 146, 149, 160, 
163, 161 

soohagun [G Sohdgana], a fa 
vounte one who retains 

the favour of her husband [cf 
d'uJiagana], 1 118 7 ? 
aookhasun [S Suhha, ease , dsarut, 
a seat], a kmd of litter, i 237 
Soonees [A. 8unni\t one of the 
two great divisions of the 
Mahommedan rehgion, i 328 % 
Soor&shtra [S Sv. good , rdaUta, 
country], cf Sorath, i 8, 9, 11, 
20, 64, 74 
Sooree, i 166, 183 
Soor Luk, 1 213 
Soorp&l, 1 28-35, 38 
Soois [S 8wra\, god, deity, i 221 
Soorujmul, of Mondeytee, u 196, 
198-201, 209-18, 220-1, 223 
Soorut Smgh, of Gota, u 137-8 
Soory&poor, 1 62 
Soreth [Sorath, mde> iSoorashtra], i 
4, 6, 9, 10, 23, 34, 37, 66, 69 n , 
62, 96, 166, 164, 172, 182, 312, 
333, 371 , n 66, 268 , rulers, 
1 46, 66 71, 163, conquest by 
Mool BtS], 63-62 , by Mohmood 
Begurra, 339-41, u 270, 
divisions, 1 373 
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soubahdar [P. Svhaj a province], a 
governor of a province, a mill 
tary officer, i 372 , ii 272 
Soubah Kumal EJian, i 425 
Souguts [Saugata, a follower of 
Sugata,! e Buddha], a Buddhist, 

1 11 n 

Souras [S saura, belonging or re 
latmg to the Sun], a Hindu 
sect, 1 11 n 

sowk&r [H Sdvakdra], a banker, 
money lender, m 261 
Sth&n Pooroosh [S 8ihdn ^uruska, 
man of the place], a spy, i 236 
SrimaJ, i BTn 

Stumbh Teerth See Cambay 
Suhusra Lmg [S Sdhaara, one 
thousand], Tank of a Thousand 
Ltngas, i 109-10, 116, 130 
Bulimee [H ao^dmi], a salutation, 
a nominal rent, u 88, 271 
Sulkhunpoor, u 97 
Sultanabad, 1 333 
Sultanpoor, i 311, 332 
Sumpnti Raja, 1 7 
sungn [S aangliat a crowd], cara- 
van, 1 399 , n 169, 160 
Sunkheshur, i 38, 236 
Sunkheira, u 49 

Bunth^o [S * spread 

mg out ’ of the mat on which 
the ascetic sits], Jam vow of 
starvation, u 328 Of salU 
Wiaiyd 

Suny&see [S a Hindu 

ascetic, n 309 

Surat,! 236,275,278,371, n 6, 
English at, 18, 19 20, 22, 31 

Sur Boolund KMn, u 4, 6-8, 10 
gurdohee, u 140 

Suruswutee River, i 63, 100, 171, 
236, 398 , 

Suruswutee [S. SafasvaXtl, the 
Hindu Goddess of Leamang, n 
258, 314 
Survaiyas, 1 161 
SurwSn, i 296, 368 

Sof, truth],! 162 
Sutees [S SaJL^ a true woman], u 
367, 427, »t Eedur, 206, at 
Ahmednu^er, 211, 218-19 
Sutraauljee, of Seehore, i 434 


Swastika [S su, good, let 
it be], lucky sign, i 57 n 
Swetamburs [S Svetan^afat white 
clad], Jam sect, i 163 
swuyumbur mundup [S svayam 
tara imndapa\ the hall wherem 
a princess chose her husband, 

1 231 

Syajee Row, u 18-19 
Syem, 1 169, 245, 281, 282 , u 
67, 76, 77, 91 
gyud Hatho, i 423, 425 

Tafek, King of, i 45, 46 
tahnah [M , H tMiml, a 

post, station, u 272, 273 
Tahnesur, i 90 
T&j ool moolk, 1 277, 315 
Talookdars ptf , G ialukd, A. 
ia'alvlf a division of a distnct], 
a native official, i 360 
talookehs [ditto], u 271 
talooks [ditto], u 289 
Tannah [Thana, see below], i 336 
Taptee, 1 236 
Taragur, i 42 n 
Taiinga, i 4271 , 236, 362 
Tatum, i 297 
Teekur, u 99 

I Teelayut, teeluk [G tildyat], one 
who receives the ttlak or fore 
head mark at the time of corona- 
tion, cf j 118 », u 144 , u 264 
Teentoee, u 132, 133, 171-3, 178 
Teerthunkers [S Uriha^ra, ford- 
maker], the predecessors of 
Mahavira, the founder of Jam 
ism, i 6 n , 7, 67 71 , 164, 167, 
441 

Teilip Dev, i 86, 87 
Teimoor, I 311 

Tej Pai, 1 260, 251, 262, 329 u, 
Telmg,i 84 
Telmg&a6, i 62, 86, 87 
ThSkor [G ihahora], a clueftam, 
a Rajput taibe, n 276 
Th&kuirSs, m 99 
Than, 1 283, 284. 

Thana, 1 429, 441 , u. 145, 160 
Thana,! 352 
Thodura, u 169, 171, 178. 
Thorudee, 1 436 ^ ^ ^ 
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Thnl, 1 316 
Thurra, u 103 
Tipera (Tevur), i 89 
Tirowree, i 223 
titles>u 276 
Toda Tonk, i 120, 441 
Toduree, i 127, 129 
Todur Mul, i 372 
Toghlnk KMn, 1 340 
Too&r [Tuar, Tomara], a Rajput 
clan, 1 201 

Took Toda, 1 120, 126, 147, 441 
Toorees [Tun], low caste drum 
mers, i 164 , ii 238 
Toorka, 1 297 

Toormooshreen Khan, i 277 
Tootee&bul, i 426 
TorS, 11 160 

tora gras [indfi gras], u 299 
torun [S toranajy a lintel, i 243 
Trfigfi [M, G trd>g5>, trdgu], self 
sacndoe, suicide, ii 262 n , 263, 
387 

Trapu], i 360 

treepolya [H a gate], three 
^tes, 1 237 

Tmnbx^ee Dainglia, u 61 
Tnmbuk Row l)hfibS>ree, ii 4, 8, 
10, 12 

Tul&j&, 1 8. 298, 299, 374 , ii 86, 
92 

tul&teea [G tcUdti], subordinate 
revenue ooUeotom, u 290 
tulput [H, lost], land as 

signed to the King, u 270 
tunMias [H tank^toah, tanJehd,\ 
an assignment of revenue , 
monthly wages, i 239 
Tup§, sect, u 328 n 
Turpun [S torpano], odermg, 
oblation, u. 267 

Tursunghmo,! 276,396,408,409, 
41$ , u 145, 164 

Ubb&puroo, 11 165 

1 183 

TTbhe Singh, u 162 
XJl{hyeSmghRathor,u 10-12,63 
Ubhye Singh, sbn of Ujeet Smgh, 
u 123, 

Uchuleshwur, i 89, 96, 180, 264, 
260, 263, 322 n 


Uohulgurh [Q AckcUgarhy im 
moveable fort], i 62, 172, 265 
260 

UdaJej, 1 329, 331 » , ii 7 
Udejmm, u 146, 162 
Udheywdra, i 429 
Ugeeaiee, i 360 

Ugnee koond [S Agm^ God of fire, 
Jcundu, altar], i 260 
Ugrojee, ii 110-13 
uhunk&r [S ahamkata], survival 
of personality, u 434 
Ujbojee, of Kutosun, u 110-13 
Ujeetnathjee, i 352 
Ujeet Singh, of Jodbpoor, ii 123 
Ujmeer, i 62, 63 w, 74, 79, 91, 
94, 173, 202, 236, 311 
Ujye P&l, 1 66, 67, 117 n , 198, 
329 n 

Ukhaturee, festival of [S Alshaya 
‘undecaymg third’], u 
243, 316 

Ukherijjee, Rawul, (1) i 434-6, 
(2)11 85 
Umarkot, 1 443 
Umeer Joodeeda, i 277, 278 
Umleefi,ra,u 100,118, 120, 140 
umrut [S amnta\ ambrosia, 1 
239 

Umur Smgh Shewuro, u 401 
UnMurS,, i 267 
XJndh&ree&, u 164 
Undra, i 82 
Ung, 1 61 
Ungh&p, n 132 

Unhilpoor (Unhilwara) [Anahil 
pur or Anahilvada, 23, 

38, 39, 40, 46, 60, 62, 371, 
buildmgs at, 63, 71, 98, 109, 
246, 246, 247, 267, taken by 
Mahmood, 74, 78 , by Kool- 
ohunder, 88 , Jug Dev at, 130 , 
desonption of, 239, taken by 
Aluf Khan, 276 
Unkulesur, 1 388 
Unnkoot [8 anna, foqd, Ma, 
receptacle], storehouse, a collec- 
tion of sweetmeats put before 
an idol, n 314 

Unnpr&shun [S anm jMahma, 
drinking food], a ohdd’s £rBt 
meal of sohd food, u 361 i 
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Unung Pal Raja, i 201-2, 207 
Ujpsurafl [S Apsard^, a nymph of 
Svarga (Indra’s Heaven)], i 
211, 327 

Urddhashtum land, i 182 
Urhut[S a sage] iS^eeJam 

Unsht Nemee, i 9, 313 
Ui^oondaa, i 424 
Uqoon Dev (i) i 201, 235, (u) 203 
Uqoon Singh, ii 70 
Umej, u 96 
Urteela, i 298, 342 
Uroondhutee [Ai und/talt], ii 325 
Uflhwamed [S a^va ntedlia], horse 
sacnfice, u 424 

Usoors [S asural, demons, i 69 
Uteets [S aiUa], ^amte sect, i 
358 

Uthum, u 377 
Uwfineeya, i 430 
Dyodhya f Ayodhya], i 84 
Uzeez KoM, Khan, i 372, 376, 
377 


Vachaneo Golnls, i 430, 434 
Vaghelaa, i 272 See Waghelas 
Vair Smgh, Shree, i 43 
Vaishnavite Hindoos, u 237 
Vaishya caste [S the 

third Hindu caste merchants, 
town dwellers, u 230, 237 
Valabhi dynasty, i 24-6 
Vankaner, i 285 
Varvaras, i 114 n 
vasus, 11 368 
Veei&poor, h 20 
Veejye P&l, L 201 
Veemul Sh&, i 6, 88-9, 267, 406 
veera [G ttero], toll, tax, assess 
ment, u 297 
Veer Bhudr§, 36 e, 1 281 
VeerohuryA [S wira, hero, eharya, 
conduct], the duty of a hero or 
prmce, i 238 

Veer Dhuwul (Veer Dhuwulung, 
Veer Waghela), i 260, 261, 262, 
329, 329 n 

Veermutee, Jug Dev’s wife, i 
120-49 

Voerojee Gohil, I 430 
Veerpoor, i 276, 281 


Veers [S wm], hero, demigod, i 
213 

Veerum Dev, i 377 94 , u 69 
Veeromgam, i 107, 109, 159, 246 , 
u 67, 108,290 
Veesojee Gohil, i 429, 430 
Veesul Dev, (1) i 91-7, (2) 251, 
263 

Veesulnugger, i 97, 263, 311, 367, 
u 31,234 
Voevavya, i 386 
Veirat, i 20 
Venchawara, i 381 
Verabur, i 426 
Verawul, i 74, 313 n 
Vetal Bharot, 1 420,421-2 
Vickrumaditya, Kmg, i 9, 234 
Viiayaditya, i 36, 60 n , 67 
Vikrum, i 9, 10 
Vmoheewarfi, i 380 
Vindhya Mountains, i 3, 200 
Vishroda, 1 38 

vitrag [S nta, without, rafja^ 
passion], epithet of Jam, tirthau- 
karas, i 183 

Vreehusputee [S SrJiaapak, 
Jupiter], 1 184-7 
Vush^t Moonee, 1 264 
Vy&ghrapullee, i 191 
Vyekoonth [S Va%kuni}ia\t Vish- 
nu’s Paradise, i 211 
Vyetals [vetala], demons, i 213 
vyuvti&ree [S v^vaJiari], tradej; 

1 236 

W&dhels, 1 293, 374 
Wadhwem, i 285 n 
Wag Bhut, i 232 
Wagh, Ran&, of Tursunghmo, i 
392, 412-16 

W&ghel, 1 169, 191, 232, 244, 250 , 
u 97 

W&ghelas, i 192, 204, 260-72, 
272, 281, 316, 329, 330 w* , u 
62-3, 100 n 
W&ghdkund, i 281 
Wfighpoor, n 100 
W^hurees, i, 168 
Wagur, 1 06, 363, 361, 366, 368 
Wdhudpoor, i 189, 23^ 

Wairagee [S vir&gil, an ascetic, 
u 309 
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Wajas, 1 293, 374 
Walak, 11 86, 92 
Wala Katees, i 285 
WalSfk land, i 298 
Walker, Colonel Alexander, u 32- 
46, 68-9, 61-3, 76, 82, 90, 92, 
291, 296-7 
Walookur, i 360 
Walo tnbe, i 284, 298 
Walum Brahmins, i 302 
Wamim [S 7a?7wiwa], an moama 
tion of Vushnu, i 220 
Wamimsthulee, i 64 
waneeo [Gr mniyo\i Bonia, trader, 
u 248 

Waneeo caste, i 107, 233, 318 , 
u 236,237, 269 

Wankaner (m Eedur), u 166, 
173-4 

Wankaner (m south), u 67, 69, 76, 
91, 134, 328 n 
Wdnsw&ra, u 169 
wanta [M mntdLl, a share of land, 

1 323, 369 , u 67, 270 
Wfir&hee, i 169 
Waren, u 406 
Waso, 1 303 

w&v [G ], a well, i 246 , u 308 
Wedaerhnm, General David, u 
18 

Wellesley, Marquis of, ii 67 
wells, 1 246 

Williams, Captain, u 43, 46, 47 
wol [G wZa], tribute, i 425, u 
146 

Wolasuna, i 426 

Women, Hmdoo classes of, i 
166 « 

Woodmgton, Colonel, u 27, 46, 
49 

Wndeeftr, i 38 
Wudee&vee, u 132 
Wudh&run women, u 236 
Wudm,i 282 

Wudwin, 1 68, 160, 162, 169, 164, 
228, 233, 247, 281, 282, 373, 
11 67, 69, 70, 70, 91 
Wu;j6flun&, 1 416 
Wuje Kurunjee, i 329 
Wujey Singh, n 399 
WTilih^ [G vakha^ grudge, malice], 
*iEn trouble % 1 390 


Wukhut Smgh, u 86-7, 93, 123 
Wulasun, u 195-6 
WuUeoha, i 396 

Wulleh, 1 6, 18, 38, 298, 301, 
u 93 

WuUubh Bhut, u 97 
WuUubhee, i 5, 7, 11, 12, 22, 37, 
46 7^ , 248. 374 , fall of, 17, 18, 
20, 23, 291, 298 

WuUubh E&], 1 67, 69, 70, 76, 78- 
81 

Wunojee, i 329 
Wunod, 1 37, 348 , n 97 
Wun Kaj, birth, i 35-6 , history, 
37-41, 164, 166, 234, 248, 354 
Wunw^, 1 61 
Wur&leo, 1 364, 426 
Wurho, 1 316, 331 
Wumugger, i 20, 367 , n 16, 234 
Wuroosun, u 160 
Wuraora, u 119 
Wurte], 1 436 

wurun [S wmi, colour], caste, 
1 239 

Wus&ee, 1 426 , u 146, 163, 173 
Wushisht [Foawte, a Hindu 
Riehi or sage], i 262 
Wufltoo PfLl, 1 260, 261, 262, 
329 n 

wusunt [S mean], clothes, i 321 
Wusuntee, i 337 

Wuttundte[M vatow, patrimony], 
holders of hereditary estates, i 
371 

Wye [G uSi], a book written by 
the bards, n 264 
WyewunehliS [G vachrumt to read], 
one who reads the val, a bard 
1 327, 11 2647^ 


Y&ohuks [S y&chaka]y a beggar, 
u 276 

Yddoo dynasty, i 236 
Yaduvs [Yadava], descendants of 
Yadu,i 202 
Yavana, x 211 n 
Year, divisions of the, u 313^ 
Yess&wul SeQ Ash5,wuL 
Yeshwunt Row Dhabaree, n 10, 
13-14 

Yogeeneepoor, 1 223 
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Yogeenees [S. Yo(jim\ a femaJe 
fiend, i. 213, 238. 

Yog mu i. 41. 

Yog Shastra [S. Yoga SdsfraU a 
scripture dealing mth yoga or 
union with God, i. 183. 

Yoodhisteer, i. 2lk 

Yiikshas [S. YaksJiaU a celestial 
being, i. 211. 

Yuma [S. YamaU the Hindu 
Pluto, i. 207. 

Yumun, i. 211 7i, 


Y'ushowunn, i. 88, 109, 111,1 13-14, 
234, 235. 


Zilla, the [H. zUlah, district], i. 
328 n. 

Zillayuts [those who live in a 
zillahU ii. 118. 

Zinore, ii. 24, 48. 

Zuffur Khan, i. 276. 
zumeendars [P. jawfn, land], land- 
owners, i. 315, 




